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ABSTRACT 

This transcript is from the third in a series of 
hearings before the Senate Subcommittee on Social Security and Family 
Policy focusing on whether the present welfare system should be 
reformed or replaced. A series of public officials, child and family 
advocates, and other interested parties testified on the issue of 
enforcement of child support orders. Their remarks included the 
following: (1) the enforcement program has worked well in some 
states; (2) many of the absent parents are poor themselves and cannot 
pay; (3) legal procedures to establish paternity are often long 
and/or too complicated; (4) more interstate networks must be formed; 
(5) the underlying causes of single parent households, such as teen 
pregnancy, must be addressed; (6) state guidelines and formulas for 
support payments must be reviewed and perhaps federalized; (7) state 
agencies which supply child services must be strengthened; (8) some 
mandatory work programs which have failed or which harass and 
dehumanize the poor should be discontinued; and (9) substantial money 
and resources must be allocated for any social program which will 
upgrade or replace the present ones. (VM) 
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WELFARE: REFORM OR REPLACEMENT? 
(Child Support Enforcement— II) 



FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1987 

U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Finance, 
Subcommittee on Social Security and Family Policy, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee was convened, pursuant to notice, at 9:36 a.m., 
room 215, Dirksen Senate Office Building, the Honorable Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Moynihan, Bradley, Daschle, and Durenberger. 

[The press release announcing the hearing, the prepared state- 
ments of Senators Moynihan, Mitchell, and Durenberger and a 
background paper by the staff of the Committee on Finance follow:] 

[Pkm Release No. H-16, Feb. 5. 1987] 

Subcommittee on Social Security and Family Policy Announces Three Further 
Hearings on Welfare: Reform or Replacement? 

Washington, DC.— Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan (D., N.Y.), Chairman, an- 
nounced today that the Subcommittee on Social Security and Family Policy of the 
Senate Finance Committee will continue with its series of five hearings on "Wel- 
fare: Reform or Replacement?" 

The three upcoming hearings will focus on the following aspects of the welfare 
system: 

February 20— Child Support Enforcement; 

February 23— Work and Welfare, and; 

March 2— Short-term vs. Long-term Dependency. 

Senator Moynihan stated that the Subcommittee expects to receive testimony at 
these hearings from expert witnesses as well as from individuals and groups with an 
interest in the welfare of children and families. 

The Chairman said he anticipates that the witnesses will address such issues as: 
the basic principles that should guide legislative action on behalf of dependent chil- 
dren and their families; how parental responsibility for the care of children can be 
better enforced; how poor parents can be helped to increase their incomes through 
work; how government policy can effectively distinguish between households likely 
to be dependent for short and long periods of time; what role various level? of gov- 
ernment ought to play; and how programmatic recommendations can be implement- 
ed in a period of fiscal restraint. 

These hearings will begin at 9:30 a.m. on the dates shown above, in Room SD-215, 
Dirkcen Senate Office Building. 
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This is the third in our series of hearings on 
transforming the inadequate, ineffective, and politically 
insupportable Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) 
program into a new system of child support* Such a child 
support system would look first to parents to secure the 
well-being of their children. 

Background 



In 1935, when the AFDC program was enacted into law as 
Title IV of the Social Security Act, the public perception of 
the typical recipient was the West Virginia coal miner's widow 
and her children. AFDC was intended to pay such widowed mothers 
to stay home and raise their children* In those days, mothers 
did not work* 

In the n ast 52 years, things have changed. Today, divorce 
accounts for 68% of single-parent families, illegitimacy another 
20%, long-term separation 8%, and death of a spouse only 3%* 
That is why AFDC did not "wither away" as Survivors Insurance, 
added to the Social Security Act in 1939, matured* The original 
Aid to Dependent Children program, meant to be a temporary 
bridge — just as Old Age Assistance was a temporary source of 
support until Old Age Insurance matured — has instead grown 
into the major means of public support for children* In 1986, 
Survivors Insurance successfully paid benefits to 3*3 million 
children whose parents had died or become disabled. AFDC serves 
seven million children of the 12.5 million children wno are poor 
in the united States today* 
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Such facts are slow to sink in. In 1950, for the first 
time, Congress responded to the fact that fathers may be absent 
fron single-mother families for reasons other than their death 
or disability in an industrial accident. Congress amended the 
Social Security Act to require state welfare agencies to notify 
law enforcement officials when AFDC was being furnished to 
children' who had been deserted by a parent. 

This so-called NOLEO amendment was succeeded by a number 
of subsequent legislative proposals, all aimed at bringing 
increasing pressure on parents to support their of £ spring. None 
seemed to make the slightest bit of difference. Children 
continued to go unsupported by their fathers. Blanche 
Bernstein, former Administrator of the New York City Human 
Resources Administration, summarized all this well in a 1982 
article in the Public Interest: 



When the AFDC program was first established in the Social 
Security Act of 1935, little attention was paid to the 
issue of child support payments. The presumption was that 
most recipients would be wives and children of deceased or 
disabled fathers, and such was in fact the case during the 
early years of the Program. The change started in the 
1950 's and accelerated through the next two decades. By 
1980, in the country as a whole, only about 4 percent of 
the fathers of AFDC recipients were deceased or disabled; 
in New York City less than 2 percent were. But while the 
characteristics of the welfare caseload changed, and 
although most state laws provided that support should be 
sought from the absent fathers, few serious steps were 
taken by state or local welfare administrations to 
accomplish this purpose. One reason was that the new 
facts about child support had not yet caught up with the 
outdated presumptions; another is that such efforts were 
not welcomed by the social welfare community or the 
judiciary. 
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The Child Support E nforcement Program 

In 1975, Congress passed legislation creating the program 
we ncv Know as the Child Support Enforcement Program, a program 
designed to assist all single mothers, regardless oC their 
incomes, in establishing and obtaining court-ordered child 
support payments from absent fathers* 

The 1975 law established the federal Parent Locator 
Service, the primary objective of which is to locate absent 
parents owing child support by searching pertinent federal 
records for employment and address information that will lead 
state officials to the parent. The Parent Locator Service can 
obtain Social Security numbers from the Social Security 
Administration, as well as employment information from che IRS. 

Since 1975, the law has allowed state agencies to track 
fathers who are not supporting their children. We have these 
fathers' Social Security numbers and we should use them to make 
sure that parents support their children. After all, having 
children is not a private affair when their material support is 
delegated to the community. 

* 

The Child Support Track Record 

In its first ten years of operation, the Child Support 
Enforcement program has collected nearly $16 billion for 
children, $$.8 billion for children receiving AFDC and $9.1 
billion for children in non-welfare families, in FY 86, alone, 
$3.2 billion was collected, $1.2 billion on behalf of 767,000 
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AFDC cases and $2 billion on behalf of 764*000 non-welfare 
cases. 

In £P86, total AFDC assistance payments for the 
single-parent caseload came to $14.2 biiUion. The child support 
collections made on behalf of the AFDC caseload ($1.2 billion) 
amounted to 8.6% of AFDC payments. The 767#000 AFDC cases that 
received* child support payment* last year represent only 21% of 
the 3.75 million cases receiving AFDC payments. 

Despite legislative efforts to date, including the most 
recent Cfrild Support Amendments in 1984, there is still much 
work to do. The statistics are widely known, but bear 
repeating $ According to the federal Office of Child Support 
Enfc .'cement's most recent Report to Congress , in 1983* 8.7 
million women were raising children (under the age of 21) 
without fathers in the home. Of these* 58% (5 million) had court 
orders or agreements establishing a right to child support. 
Only half of these mothers (2.5 million) received the full 
amount owed. Another quarter (1.3 mJMion* received only 
partial payments, while the remainder (1.2 million) received 
nothing at all. 

Then there are the 42% of single-mothers (3.7 million) who 
have not even established court orders for child support 
awards. We do now know whether these mothers receive any 
support at all. Sor^ may receive support on an informal basis. 
Officially, they get nothing. Thus, of the 8.7 million mothers 
raising children alone, 29% had their court orders paid in full* 
14% got partial payments, and 57% got nothing. 
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The data are clear: Too many single mothers are still not 
getting the help they need from the Child Support program. Too 
many absent fathers are still behaving irresponsibly. As a 
result, too many children are still living impoverished lives. 
It is a disgrace, and we must do better. 

A Matter' of Enforcement 

Some states are doing a first-rate job, collecting much 
more in child support than they spend on program administration. 
For example, in 1985, Michigan collected a total of $341 million 
in child support, a return of $7.62 for each administrative 
dollar spent. Pennsylvania collected $371 million, $6.68 per 
dollar spent; Nebraska collected $30 million, $6.32 per dollar 
spent; Iowa collected $34 million, $5.92 per dollar spent; and 
Delaware collected $11 million, $5.62 per dollar spent. 

Governors, Mayors, and program administrators from these 
states are to be congratulated. We in the federal government 
must learn from them how we can enable all states to improve 
their collection efforts. 

My own State of New York, particularly New York City — in 
which 70% Qf the state's AFDC caseload resides — would do well 
to follow the example set by these high-collection states. In 
1986, New York collected $200 million in child support. As 
impressive as that sum sounds, it only amounted t. $1.83 in 
child support collected for every administrative dollar spent. 
Nationwide, on average, $3.53 was collected for every dollar 
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spent. In 1986, New York recovered only 4.2% of its AFDC 
payments, compared to the national average of 8.6%. 

New York's below-average collections are particularly 
perplexing, given that the state has one of the highest 
caseworker-to-caseload ratios in the nation. In 1986, each 
full-time New York caseworker carried 150 cases, compared to a 
national* average of 421 cases per worker. Although their 
caseloads are smaller, each New York caseworker collected, on 
average, $75,000 in child support, compared to a nationwide 
average of $139,000 per worker. 

This lackluster performance helps to explain why, between 
1982 and 1986, New York managed to increase its child support 
collections by 57% when the rest of the country, on average, 
increased collections by 82%. 

The Majority of Children 

Children living in single-parent families are no longer 
the exceptions to the rule. In 1985, 22% of children under age 
18 were living with only one parent. But 60% of all children 
born in 1985 can expect to live in single-parent families before 
reaching their 18th birthdays. The normal child will spend part 
of his or her childhood with only one parent. 

In 1985, nearly two-thirds (64%) of all single 
female-headed households received AFDC* At the rate we are 
going, 38% of all children born in 1985 are likely to become 
AFDC recipients. 
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The real purchasing power of AFDC benefits in the median 
state has declined by one-third between 1970 and 1986. In some 
states, the constant dollar value of these benefits has declined 
by more than half. Is this the future we hold out to our 
children? Is this the future we want for ourselves? 

After all, the children of the 1980s are the workforce of 
the next century. And since the birthrate fell below the level 
necessary to maintain the population 15 years ago, we will have 
a declining labor force. This does not bode well for the 
baby-boomers who will be retiring early in the 21st century. At 
best, you future retirees will have two workers to support each 
of you. They had best be very productive workers. We had 
better start supporting our children as if our own lives 
depended upon it. 

Doing Better 

And so, we are here today to learn how we can improve our 
child support collection efforts. We already know that 
establishing paternity is key to the future success of child 
support enforcement. We also know that existing medical 
technology can prove paternity with as much certainty as is 
possible in this world. Why, then, on average, do we do such a 
mediocre job of establishing paternity? What should the federal 
government be doing to assist local governments in carrying out 
this all important task? 

We also know that there can be long time delays and 
inequities associated with the process of establishing court 
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orders for child support* In 1984, Congress required that 
states develop guidelines for determining support obligations. 
Some states are further along in this process than others. We 
should be trying to develop normative standards that will 
automatically be adjusted when the absent parent's income 
changes, either up or down, and that will eliminate the need for 
many households to go to court. 

There are undoubtedly other areas of child support 
enforcement that require attention. We turn now to our 
witnesses who can tell us, with a good deal of authority, what 
we can do to help. 
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Shouldn't 
low-income 
fathers support 
their children? 

BLANCHE BERNSTEIN 



odd. If any proposition would receive an extraordinarily high affir- 
mative vote in a national poll, it is that parents are responsible (or 
the care and support of their children if they are physically* men* 
tally, and financially able to be. In particular, the father is re- 
garded as having this obligation, whether he is present in the house 
or not. It is a principle embedded in national and state laws gov. 
erning domestic relations. And yet there has always been some gap 
between this principle and reality, and this gap has widened in re* 
cent decades as divorce rates havte skyrocketed and the number of 
children born out of wedlock has risen each passing year. 

Some anecdotal material indicates that some fathers with mid* 
die* or upper-level incomes fail, to provide any or sufficient support, 
and so force their wives and children to apply for public assistance, 
but the data available from various sources on the incomes and oc- 
cupations of the "absent? fathers of families on Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) do not indicate that this is at all wide- 
spread. The sense of obligation of the divorced or otherwise absent 
father to support his family holds, by and large, in the middle* and 
upper income groups, or else the family obtains support from sources 
other than public assistance. 



This article is an abbreviate^ version of a chapter in the authors forth- 
coming book The Politics Welf are-The New York City Experience. 




he title of this article may seem 
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The sense of obligation of the relatively low-income father, how- 
ever, has greatly weakened, as evidenced by the huge increase dur- 
ing the last two decades in the numbers of female-headed families 
on welfare, most of them receiving no financial support from the ab- 
sent fathers. Indeed, the welfare system itself, in the sense that it 
provides an alternative, may, in significant measure, be responsible 
for the diminished sense of obligation felt by low-income fathers 
to support their children. One New York City Family Court judge, 
recounting a typical case in her court in which she inquired of the 
father how much financial support he was giving to his wife and 
children, received the reply, "She doesn't need help from me. She's 
on welfare." One must ask how such an attitude, so contrary to 
both the ideal and the norm, developed and became widespread. 
Are such attitudes and the resulting behavior acceptable to society 
as a whole? If not, can they be changed? By what means? This ar- 
ticle is an effort to respond to these questions with special reference 
to the problem as it manifests itself in New York City. 1 



When the AFDC program was first established in the Social Se- 
curity Act'of 1935, little attention was paid to the issue of child sup- 
port payments. The presumption was that most recipients would be 
wives and children of deceased or disabled fathers, and such was in 
fact the case during the early years of the Program. The change 
started in the 1950$ a „d accelerated through the next two decades. 
B} 1980, in the country as a whole, only about 4 percent of the fa- 
thers of AFDC recipients were deceased or disabled; in New York 
City less than 2 percent were. But while the characteristics of the 
welfare caseload changed, and although most state laws provided 
that support should be sought from the absent fathers, few serious 
steps were token by state or local welfare administrations to accom- 
plish this purpose. One reason was that the new facts about child 
support had not yet caught up with the outdated presumptions; an- 
other is that such efforts were not welcomed by the social welfare 
community or the judiciary. 

Dissatisfaction with the results of modest Congressional efforts in 
1950 and 1967 to increase collections for child support from absent 
fathers led Congress in 1974 to the passage of Title IV-D of the So- 
cial Security Act. In reporting the bill, the U.S. Senate Committee 



The legislative background 
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SHOULDN'T L0W4N00M* FATHUU S UfTORT THIOt CHILDREN? 17 

on Finance stated ."The Committee believes that all children should 
have the right to receive support from their fathers. The Committee 
Bill is designed to help children attain this right, including the right 
to have their fathers identified so that support can be obtained.** 2 

Title IV-D, which came into effect August 1, 1975, requires that 
as a condition of eligibility for AFDC every applicant or recipient 
assign support rights to the state and cooperate with the state in es- 
tablishing paternity and securing child support* Title IV-D also 
laid down a number of requirements for HEW, Internal Revenue 
Service, and the states with respect to the administration of the 
program, all designed to provide an aggressive, effective adminis- 
tration of the law. Finally, it provided for 75 percent federal reim- 
bursement of the costs, instead of the usual 50 percent, and as a 
further incentive it permitted a locality, such as New York City, 
to keep 50 percent of total collections for a year and 40 percent 
thereafter in place of its usual 25 percent In sum, after two dec- 
ades of benign neglect of the child support issue, the Congress 
moved in a massive way to create a system to maximize efforts to 
obtain support from absent fathers of AFDC recipients. 

As with any new large-scale program, establishing the administra- 
tive mechanisms is difficult and time-consuming, and this program 
was particularly complex. As problems arose, recrimination was rife 
among the feds, the states, and the localities, and between the lo- 
calities and the Family Court, as each accused the others of not do- 
ing what they were supposed to do. In New York City, initiation 
of the Title IV-D program coincided with the beginning of the 
acute phase of the city's fiscal crisis. Massive layoffs occurred in the 
Human Resources Administration (HRA) as in other agencies, se- 
niority rules required transfer of large numbers of staff into differ* 
ent jobs, and the unions complicated matters by prolonged nego- 
tiations over appropriate duties of staff in various positions. 

Despite all the problems, common in other states as well, the pro- 
gram not only got underway, but by the end of 1976, the first full 
year of operation, collections exceeded expenditures in most states 
including New York (but not in New York City). Philip Toia, New 
York State Commissioner of Social Services at this time, wrote to the 
Governor and the Legislature as follows: 

Perhaps the most important conclusion that should be drawn from our 
experience to date is this; IV-D can wock. It may seem surprising that 

* Staff of the Committee on Finance, U.S. Senate, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, March 19, 1975, p. 3. 

a In this context "state* includes the political subdivisions of the state as welt 
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this is being presented as a conclusion two yean after Congress man* 
dated the program. Yet in many ways, the conclusion is at: appropriate 
one. For probably no other major initiative in the field of public wel- 
fare has in recent yean been as controversial as 1V-D. No other pro- 
gram has been as widely attacked by professionals in the field as mis- 
conceived, misdirected, and doomed to failure. 

Hie attitude of social welfare professionals 

Nowhere was the attack against the program by the social Wel- 
fare community more acute and^more sustained than in New York 
City. The Community Council of Greater New York, a coordinating 
group for many of the social welfare organizations in the city, be- 
gan to monitor the program in February 1976. An interim report 
issued at the end of the year was appropriately critical of many as- 
pects of the administration of the program. But what is revealing 
of the attitudes of the organization is the absence of any affirma- 
tion of the notion that fathers have an obligation to support their 
children if they are able to do so. 

The final report, entitled "Who Should Support the Children,* 
issued in early 1978, does make a policy statement, but it is ambigu- 
ous at best, and at worst is basically hostile to an aggressive pro- 
gram to obtain child support from absent fathers. The Council 
questions the general societal disposition to place a high value on 
marriage and points to the increase in the number of female-headed 
families \p the United States during the last two decades. It rejects 
the findings of any studies which point to a connection-real or col- 
lusive-between welfare and family breakup; questions whether the 
absent father* have sufficient income to support their families; ex- 
presses doubt that it will be possible to establish paternity for the 
large number of out-of-wedlock children (though as the report it- 
self indicates, establishing paternity proved to be relatively easy); 
and concludes that the child support program will work effectively 
only where a legal marriage exists, paternity has been Established; 
the father's whereabouts are known, and his income is adequate to 
contribute toward the support of his dependents. This is a curious 
indictment-thc purpose of the law was, among other things, to pro- 
mote efforts to establish paternity for those children who needed to 
have it established (those born out of wedlock) and to locate the 
fathers, recognizing that this would indeed take some effort 

Apart from the Community Council, many social welfare leaders 
in the community, who were members of the Advisory Committee 
to the HRA Administrator at various times between 1975 and 1979, 
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opposed the program and urged the various Administrators, includ- 
ing me, to oppose it The adverse impact of the Advisory Com- 
mittee's attitude on the operation of the program was clearly evident. 
By August 1978, a year after its initiation, the program in New 
York City was, in the view of the New York State Department of 
Social Screes, in complete disarrcy, HEW officials were threaten- 
ing sanctions against the state, sanctions which could have meant 
heavy financial penalties which the state and the city could ill 
affou* 4 

At an October meeting of top officials of the New York State De- 
partment of Social Services and HRA to discuss the problem, state 
officials were particularly disturbed by HRA Commissioner ]• Henry 
Smith's comment that: 

I don't know if it will ever be a *ood program. I had a meeting with 
my Advisory Committee today-these are the high priests of welfare- 
.and they don't believe the program is good or can be. Conditions in 
New York City . . . make it impossible. Motivations are all wrong; to 
assume it will do the job it's supposed to do is probably a mirage. 

As one reviews these expressions of opposition by the social wel- 
fare community, including its "high priests,- to the efforts to obtain 
child support from absent fathers, the following major justifications 
for their position emerge: 

1. The children may be endangered, or the mothers may be ha- 
rassed and their civil rights abridged 

2. The notion that the father should ordinarily be regavded as 
the primary source of support for thw* children is outdated and should 
be superceded by the view that government must guarantee an ade- 
quate income for people in whatever life style they choose to follow. 

3. A set of "facts" are assumed: Vo wit, the fathers can't be found; 
if found they will r*ot admit paternity; if they do, they do not earn 
enough to provide support, 'ejtc. In sum, it is not possible to admin- 
ister the program effectively. Therefore, it is "obviously" not cost- 
beneficial since "experience shows" that it is not cost-beneficial. 

4. The effort is nothing more than a reflection of racism, sexism, 
and hostility toward the poor. 

Racism and sexism? 
It is worth examining this rationale in some detail Is it soundly 

'The* threats continued through most of 1977. In the end, however, <tay 
were avoided as HRA in 1978 was able to claim sufficient improvement. over 
the situation found hv audit* in »nd NOT 
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based on analytical studies, or is it simply an ideological assertion 
based on unproven assumptions? My reply is presented seriatim. 

1. Child abuse has not been unknown in the history of mankind, 
though it is fair to say that only in the last decade have we come 
to a better understanding of the size and depth of the problem. There 
is much that we do not know about the causes of child abuse, but 
what we do know from the records of cases brought to the courts is 
that it is generally committed by the parent(s) or relatives in the 
home, not by the parent out of the home. 

The notion that the children may be endangered if the absent fa- 
ther is required to contribute to their support is not based on any 
study or analysis. Rather it is an assertion based on a view of low- 
income fathers, disproportionately black or hispanic, as unable to 
bear any reiponsibility without lashing out physically or emotion- 
ally at their children. Undoubtedly, there are such fathers-from all 
income levels and all races, and mothers, too-but surely, and for- 
tunately, experience and available data indicate they constitute only 
a small fraction of the population.* And when there are indications 
that serious difficulties may arise, Congress has provided an excep- 
tion to the requirement that the mother cooperate in locating the 
father if it.would not be in the best interest of the child. 

It is essential to the effective administration of the child-support 
program that the AFDC mother cooperate with the welfare ad- 
ministration by providing the information she has to assist in the 
. location of the father. And it is the worker's duty to probe and 
to obtain the information and not to accept at face value such state- 
ments as, "I don't know where he lives"; "I don't know where any 
of his family or friends live"; "I don't know what work he does or 
where he works," etc. Very few out-of-wedlock children on welfare 
are born of casual relationships. The vast majority of unmarried 
women on AFDC have had a relationship with the father for at 
least a year before becoming pregnant, and more than half for two 
or more years. Among the married, women, less than 10 percent had 
been married for less than two years They must know something 
about the father. 

It is always possible that a social worker may, through prejudice, 

*Ai eport ,n th ^ Ntw yofl 7{mM J"'/ «. MM. one in a special serk* on 
ry In 1980. Involving U percem tho«e under 18 yeerrVrfaVe Even T£ 
(uat case* are triple Hum reported, the figure would come to sXneieZ T«2? 
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oveoealousness, or even incompetence, Incorrectly assume lick of 
cooperation when in fact the mother does not have the necessary 
information, and Oat an unreasonable denial of assistance will slip 
through the review process. But the denied applicant may apply 
for a fair hearing and in the meantime obtain food stamps and emer- 
gency assistance if need can be shown. 

Is it harassment or an abridgment of dvil rights to insist on the 
mother s cooperation in naming and locating the father in exchange 
for obtaining public assistance? In Sweden, which has as liberal and 
extensive a social welfare program as any country, the mother ap- 
plying for assistance is required to name the father and provide 
other relevant information so that he can be contacted and required 
to contribute to her support If she does not cooperate she is denied 
assistance. It is as simple and routine as that and no one charges 
harassment or denial of dvil rights. The social welfare community 
in New York appears to insist that the client fc always right and nev- 
er says anything but the truth. In the world we live in, this should 
not be regarded as a liberal view but as simple naivete. 

2. It has become fashionable in sodal welfare circles to accept 
any grouping of individuals who choose to consider themselves a 
•'family" as such, and in particular to regard the female-headed fam- 
ily w "normal* because of the enormous increase in the numbers of 
such families since the early 1980s. Since it is "normal," and there- 

' fore acceptable, financial sv-port and other necessary services should 
be provided by the government But we do not regard crime, drug 
abuse, or terrorism as normal or acceptable because each has vastly 
increased in recent years, nor do we accept with equanimity rising 
absenteeism from schools and factories with its accompanying in- 
crease in school dropouts or declining productivity. To suggest that 
because the number of female-headed families has increased, gov 
eminent should be regarded as bearing the primary or even sole 
responsibility for support, is- circular and absurd reasoning. Of 
course, government must step in if there is no other source of sup- 
port But if the father is finandally able to contribute, the mores of 
the general sodety require that he do so, and to insure that he, in 
fact, does so, an effective enforcement system must be established. 

3. Most of the social welfare community's "facts" with respect to 
* the possibilities of finding fathers, establishing paternity, and ob- 
taining support, have proved ephemeral and the assertion that the 
program cannot become cost beneficial has proved unfounded. In the 
wintry as a whole, as well as in many of the industrialized urban 
states (including most of New York State), the program has been 
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highly cost-beneficial. New York City hat always been the ex- 
ception. 

4. Where does this leave us with respect to the *m mi most 
emotional charge that the child support program is racist, sexist, and 
anti-poor? It is true that in the country as a whole, blacks and his- 
panics are disproportionately represented among AFDC clienU, and 
that in many of the major dHes blacks and hispanics constitute a 
substantial majority of the caseload. Perforce, they are the major 
target of the child-support enforcement program. But translating 
this fact into "racism" must rest on the notion that one should not 
impose the same standards of family responsibility on black or his- 
panic men that one would impose on white men in a comparable 
financial position. But why should we have lower expectations for 
blacks and hispanics than for whites? Are they inferior? Are they 
naturally irresponsible? Don't they care at all about their children? 
Is it a characteristic of their race? 

If the responses to these questions are negative, as mine are, the 
charge of racism is nonsensical, as is the notion that efforts to ob- 
. tain child support are sexist or anti-poor. Rather, the set of views 
expressed by the social welfare leaders becomes an elaborate jus- 
tification, perhaps more aptly called a smokescreen, to permit an 
indiscriminate use of public assistance funds to redistribute income, 
not in actord with legislative intent, but in accord with the view of 
social justice held by many in the soda! welfare community. 

Attitudes of the Faaaily Coast 

The Family Court has an essential role in the implementation of 
the child support program. Only the catrt can make the legal de- 
termination of paternity (the basis for requiring support payments), 
only the court can issue an enforceable support order, and only the 
court can enforce it Even support agreement! entered into volun- 
tarily cannot be enforced unless they have been:submitted to the 
court and a confirmatory order issued. A major obstade to the effec- 
tive administration of the child support program lies in the attitudes 
of the judges in the Family Court, particularly in New York City, 
toward the baste legislative policy embodied in Title IV-D. 

It must be recognized that the Title IV-D program, designed as 
it was to promote r vastly increased and aggressive effort to locate 
absent fathers and obUin support, placed a heavy additional burden 
on the Family Court already overburdened with a growing volume 
of juvenile delinquency and child abuse cases, issues of much pub. 
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Uc cooceni requiring prompt court attention. Further, the city's 
fiscal crisis precluded any increase in Family Court staff; indeed, it 
imposed a decrease. 

A host of administrative problems arose in the processing of child 
support cases through the family courts, and a large volume of 
recriminatory correspondence was exchanged between state and 
city officials, on the on) hand, and Judge Joseph B. Williams, Ad- 
ministrative Jud?e of the Family Court in New York City, on the 
other. But while tne Family Court had legitimate problems in t«nns 
of limited staff and additional work loads, one must look to she 
judges' attitudes toward the program to understand why it has been 
so much less effective imKew York City than in a city such s 
Detroit, which has a caseload similar to New Vork's. 

What was at issue w*j whether the Family Court and the Judges 
were going to abide by the spirit as -veil as the letter of the legis- 
lation and the administrative regulations, or whether they were 
going to exploit judicial discretion without limit That the latter was 
probable became evident to me in the summer of 1S78 when, in my 
capacity as KRA Administrator, I visited the Brooklyn Family Court 
and had a long talk with Judge Philip D. Roache and sat in his court 
to listen to three cases involving child support Shortly thereafter, 
I wrote Mayor Koch describing what I heard and saw, and 2 will 
quote extensively from the nemorandum. 
I wrote the Mayor: 

Judge Roache indicated a lrck of sympathy with tlie 1V-D program 
and I shall try to give tl*e Savor of a series of complaints he made as 
follows:' 

1. "What is the point of bringing in all these 18 or 19 year olds who 
have not seen their fatheaifor IS yean to try to establish paternity? It's 

* an utter waste of time" 1 thert responded with the fact that there are 

very, very few such cases* The great bulk of cases dealt with are young 
children. 

2. "What was the use of bringing the fathers into court since they 
are all on public assistance 1 said, on the basis of available figures, 
this clearly was not true. Most of the fathers were not on public assis- 
tance. Further, even when they were, we might want to establish pa* 
temity in case they later become self-supporting. But we did not try 
to obtain support while they were on public assistance. 

3. "What is the use of bringing these men in for support since none 
of them are earning very much?" I said some t are not earning much 
and others were earning enough to provide some support according to 
the state standard which allowed the "absent father** to retain enough 
income to maintain the Bureau of Labor Statistics lower level standard 

| Judge are in ejaaUs; mine art net, tfceufh both are gut ted 

26 1 
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Court, reappointed Judge Roache when his term expired in 1980. 
Such was the political reality. I must add that what I have said 
with respect to the appointment of black and hispanic judges ap- 
plies in substantial measure to white judges as well; many of them 
carry the same ideological baggage. But there is more diversity of 
views among the white political leadership and among white judges. 

Neither my memorandum nor the Mayor's letter to Judge Ross 
had much effect The attitude and actions of many of the Family 
Court judges continued to be hostile toward the program, as re- 
flected in their responses to the two major matters which control 
the outcome of the effort to achieve child support from absent fa- 
thers: the level of support payments, and the methods used to en- 
force the support obligation ordered by the Court. It was through 
its resistance to the administrative tools provided in state legislation 
or Department of Social Service Administrative Directives that the 
court impeded the implementation of the policy enacted in the child 
support program. 

In an effort to deal with the wide variation in and generally low 
level of support payments ordered by Family Court judges, New 
York State Department of Social Services in 1976 issued a revised 
standard for such payments. It was reasonably generous to the ab- 
sent father in that it allowed him to retain at least sufficient income 
to maintain the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) lower standard of 
living ($14,393 for a family of four in autumn 1980 prices) and 
took only a graduated portion of the excess income above the BLS 
level. It was anticipated that, although not mandatory, it would be 
widely accepted and utilized by Family Court judges. It was not; 
court-ordered support payments averaged only 54.3 percent of the 
state standard in October 1977* A revision of the formula in 1978 
to give the judges greater flexibility also had no success in raising 
the level of court-ordered support payments; the judges set the 
payment at the lower end of the formula range. Judicial discretion 
reigns supreme, and as it is exercised in many areas of the country, 
but particularly in New York City, it reflects a reluctance to impose 
any significant burden on the absent father to support his children 
and little interest in reducing the burden on the public treasury 
represented by die AFDC program. 

An enormous administrative effort goes into locating the father, 
preparing for hearings before a hearing officer and the judge, and 
finally obtaining the court-ordered support payment, low as it may 

lEStJSS Md by BufMI1 rf Chi,d N « Y «C« Human femrctt Ad- 
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be The effort is all for naught, however, if the order is not enforced* 
It was a major problem; in the third quarter of 1977, payments were 
not obtained on almost two-thirds of the court orders issued in the 
city. The most effective tool for insuring payments is an automatic 
payroll deduction order whereby the sum deducted is paid directly 
to the Bureau of Child Support Without it, enormous staff time is 
consumed in going back to court when payments have not been 
made. Further, arrearages build up and repayment becomes more 
difficult, if not impossible. The system has been used with consid- 
erable success in Michigan and Massachusetts, but Family Court 
judges in New York were extremely reluctant to issue such orders. 

The Legislature responded'to this problem by requiring that sup- 
port orders issued after January 1, 1979 provide for an automatic 
payroll deduction order in the event of failure of the respondent to 
keep up with his payments, and in 1979 the state made it illegal for 
an employer to dismiss an employee because of the imposition of 
such an order. 

It was only a month after the law became effective that I found 
it necessary to inform the Maytor that "after four weeks of observa- 
tion, I am distressed to advise you that most of the Family Court 
judges have decided not to issue this order stating on the record 
that the law is unconstitutional* HRA again had to return to the 
Court to request a payroll deduction order in the event of non-pay- 
ment. Only after HRA instituted appeals and won in the Appellate 
Divisions in both Manhattan and Brooklyn would Family Court 
judges in all boroughs permit an automatic payroll deduction order. 
Thus, full implementation did not begin until August 1980, some 20 
months after the law was supposed to become effective. 

i 

What happened to support collections 

One may ask whether it made much difference what the leaders 
of the social welfare community in New York thought and said and 
what the Family Court judges generally thought and did. Has the 
record of collections of support payments in the city over the five 
year period since Title IV-D came into effect in August 1975 been 
any worse than in the rest of the country? The answer is yes, it did 
make a difference, and yes, the city's record is worse-much worse. 

In the country as a whole, collections on behalf of AFDC families 
more than doubled between 1976 and 1978, increasing from $203.6 
million to $471.6 million. A further increase of 16.1 percent occurred 
between 1978 and 1979 and an additional 10 percent rise was 
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Table I. Percent of Total Title 1V-D Cases with Child Support 
Collections, Fiscal Year 1980* 

All States Reporting 10.8% 

Massachusetts 42.6 

Connecticut <jjj) 

Michigan ^2 8 

Pennsylvania 156 

New Jersey 12 .< 

California 9 5 

Ohio g'g 

Illinois 73 

New York 7 ; 8 

C^'sL^' £7* - h ."T* Hum *" Stnkm, Otic, of Child Support Enforcement. 
ChUd Support EHforumtM SUUlUkt, Miy 1061. T»bW 1<. ' 

achieved in 1980 when total collections reached $602.3 million. Dur- 
ing the same five-year period, collections on behalf of non-AFDC 
families almost tripled, rising from $308.1 million to $871 million. 
Collections on behalf of AFDC and non-AFDC families exceeded 
expenditures, by more than three-to-one. In New York City, collec- 
tions during the same five year period have only increased about 
4 to 5 percent per year and still do not exceed total expenditures, 
although, because of the formula for the distribution of collections 
among the three levels of government, the New York City treasury 
still benefits. 

It .an be unfair to compare New York State and certainly New 
Y'.ric City with the country as a whole; the more appropriate com- 
parison is with the other highly urbanized, industrial states. In this 
. case, New York fares even worse, as Table I indicates. It seems 
New York State collects from only about one-sixth as many cases 
proportionately as does Massachusetts, a quarter as many as Con- 
necticut, and a third as many as Michigan. The New York City ra- 
tio is at the appallingly low level of 3.7 percent. 

Table II. Child Support Collections as Percentage of AFDC 
Payments, Fiscal. Year 1980 1 

All Slates Reporting 5 2% 

Michigan 8ft 

Connecticut 2« 
Massachusetts 

New Jersey " 

Ohio 2* 

California \* 

Pennsylvania j n 

New York 2 ? 

Illinoi s JJ 
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In terms of collections as a proportion of AFDC payments, New 
York State is the second lowest and New York City is lower still, 
with less than 2 percent. Michigan has the best record in terms of 
the proportion of AFDC expenditures recouped through support 
payments, even though it has one of the higher welfare standards 
in the country and was, in 1980, in a deep recession with an un- 
employment rate of about 16 percent (See Table II.) ■ 
Massachusetts and Michigan also lead in terms of ratio of dollars 
of AFDC child support collections to each dollar of AFDC expendi- 
tures for the Title IV-D program, with figures of $3.80 and $3.54 
respectively. New York State is at the bottom of the list, collecting 
only 98 cents for each dollar of expenditures • and this because of 
New York City which has obtained only 54 cents per dollar of ex- 
penditures. 19 

On any index one may choose to compare New York City with 
other urban areas, the city's record is dismal. Its only competitor 
for low man on the totem pole is Illinois, influenced mainly by Chi- 
cago. Are there lessons to be learned from other states? Are we 
bereft of means to improve the effectiveness of the program in the 
city to bring it in line with the achievements in Detroit or Boston, 
or at least Philadelphia? 

For the children's sake 

• Michigan is frequently cited for its superior achievement in the 
child support program. Among the factors which explain its suc- 
cess, one which has relevance to New York, is that the program has 
the support of the unions-more particularly of the union in Michi- 
gan, the automobile workers. Majof auto manufacturers and the 
unions cooperate with the program to ensure enforcement, with wide 
use being made of the payrpll deduction order. 

The Michigan experience suggests that a strong effort should be 
madein New York by theGovemor's and Mayor's offices, as well as by 
state and local social services officials, to enlist the aid of the unions 
in promoting the child support program among their members. New 
York is not like Detroit where one union predominates, but five or 
six, especially if they included District Council 37 (the municipal 
workers union), would cover a substantial segment of the city's union 
membership. The unions could influence their own members who 

• Dept. of Health and Human Services, Office of Child Support Enforcement, 
Child Suppoit Report, June 1981, p. 7. *««> * « t 

»• N.Y.C. figura pbUlned from table* made available by HRA, Bureau of Child 
Support. 
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Statement of Senator George J. Mitchell 
Subcommittee on Social Security and Family Policy 
Child Support Enforcement 
February 20, 1987 



Mr. Chairman, I commend you for holding this hearing on an 
issue of great importance to hundreds of thousands of the 
nation's children. 

In our country, parents bear the primary responsibility for 
meeting the needt: of their own children. Rich or poor, most 
parents make every effort to give their children food, 
clothing, shelter, and health care, as well as self-esteem, 
motivation, and hope. 

Unfortunately, not all parents ?.re responsible to their 
children. Too often, in cases of divorce, the non-custodial 
parent does not fulfill his or her share of the financial 
support of his children. The parent's failure to support 
his children puts an unfair burden on the custodial parent, 
and often robs the child of the means necessary to provide 
the most basic necessities of life. 
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This Committee is well aware of the long term ramifications 
of inadequate support for children in terms of nutrition and 
health care. Studies show a direct correlation between 
childhood poverty and poor health, failure in school and a 
greater liklihoud to become pregnant as a teenager or to 
drop out of high school. 

As this committee examines the Welfare system and tries to 
determine what reforms are needed, it is vital that we look 
to the child support enforcement program as one way to 
increase financial support to children. Financial support 
is the responsibility of all parents, and should only be the 
duty of the state or federal government when there is no 
parent able to contribute to his child's welfare. 

I look forward to the testimony of our esteemed witnesses 
here today, - id am very pleased that Governor Mike Dukakis 
of Massachusetts is able to be with us to share the 
experiences of the child support program in his state. 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF 
SENATOR DAVE DURENBERGER 
February 20, 1987 



Mr. Chairman, I ara extremely pleased, as a longtime 
supporter of child support enforcement efforts that we are 
examining this important issue once again and particularly as 
it relates to welfare reform. You will recall that in 1984 
the Senate unanimously passed the Child Support Enforcement 
Amendments. We passed that bill because we strongly believed 
that absent parents have a responsibility to their children 
regardless of their financial situation. We passed the bill 
because failure to pay child support in this country had 
reached epidemic proportions: between a quarter and a third 
of fathers never made a single court-ordered payment. We 
passed the bill because it is a child's right to be supported 
by his or her parents. 

Enactment of the Child Support Enforcement Amendments of 
1984 cemented our commitment to assisting state and local 
governments lessen the economic burden of single-parent 
families. Since 1984, child support collections have 
continued to grow but the success of the program has varied 
among states. We must continue our efforts in this area, Mr. 
Chairman, where you have long been a leader. 
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The relationship of child support to income security is 
obvious. Strengthening that link, however, especially for 
poor families is more difficult. In 1984, 36% of AFDC 
recipients were divorced or separated. An even larger number 
of AFDC recipients, 46%, had no marital tie with the absent 
parent. It is this latter population -- single mothers, 
particularly teenagers - that a.,e most vulnerable in our 
society, most likely to become poor and remain poor. We must 
increase our child support enforcement efforts to these 
families. We must become more agressive in establishing 
paternity and then we must ensure, to the extent possible, 
that the awards are forthcoming so that the economic 
stability of these families will be strengthened. «e must 
also make certain that health insurance protection is built 
into our efforts on behalf of children. Such an effort is 
one step of many steps needed to address the problem of the 
millions of uninsured children in this country. 

Of course, in many cases, child support enforcement will 
not lift these families out of poverty. Too many times, the 
absent parent is unemployed or in a low paying job struggling 
for his own financial stability. Thus, an improved child 
support collection system can only be part of our larger 
efforts to ensure income security for poor families and to 
provide these families with the opportunity to achieve 
economic independence through education, job training and 
employment. 
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CHILD SUPPORT AND ESTABLISHMENT OF PATERNITY 



A* Description of P ro gram 



Historical Development 



When the Committer on Finance reported amendments In 1974 to 
provide for the establishment of the child support enforcement 
program. It observed t 

"The enforcement of child support obligations Is not an area 
of jurisprudence about which this country can be proud* * 

Citing studies that had been done on the subjoct of 
nonsupport of children, the Committee commented! 

"Thousands of unserved child support warrants pile up In many 
jurisdictions and often traffic cases have a higher priority. 
The blame for this situation Is shared by judges , prosecutors and 
welfare officials alike, and is reinforced by certain myths which 
have grown up about deserting fathers • " 

The Committee's proposal to create a new child support 
enforcement program reflected a desire to Improve in a very 
significant way the collection of support on behalf of children 
with absent parents* In presenting its rationale for the new 
program, the Committee stated* 

"The Committee believes that all children have the right to 
receive support from their fathers* The Committee bill . . . is 
designed to help children attain this right, including the right 
to have their fathers identified so that support can be obtained. 
The immediate result will be a lower welfare cost to the taxpayer 
but, more importantly* as an effective support collection system 
is established fathers will be deterred from deserting their 
families to welfare and children will be spared the effects of 
family breakup • " 

In the years prior to enactment of the new child support 
program, the Committee had made continuing efforts to strengthen 
the law on behalf of children deprived of their parents' support 
because of desertion and illegitimacy* 

As early as 1950 the Committee provided for prompt notice to 
law enforcement officials of the furnishing of Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children Program benefits with respect to a child 
who had been deserted or abandoned* 

In 1967, the Committee instituted what it believed would be 
an effective program of enforcement of child support and 
determination of paternity* The 1967 Amendments to the Social 
Security Act required the State welfare agencies to establish a 
single, identifiable unit with the responsibility of undertaking 
to establish the paternity of each child receiving welfare who 
was born out of wedlock and to secure support for him* If the 
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child had been deserted by the parent, the welfare agency was 
required to secure support from the desert lmj parent, using any 
reciprocal arrangements adopted with other states to obtain or 
enforce court orders for support. The amendments also required 
the State welfare agencies to enter into cooperative arrangements 
with the courts and with law enforcement officials to carry out 
the program. In order to assist in locating absent parents, the 
law gave access to records (if there was a court order) of both 
the Social Security Administration and of the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

Although it was hoped that the states would use the 1967 
mandate to improve their programs in behalf of deserted children, 
there was in fact very little increased activity on the part of 
most states in the succeeding years. By 1972 the Committee had 
concluded that the law needed to be strengthened, and efforts 
began to enact new legislation to require the States to improve 
their programs for establishing and collecting support. These 
efforts culminated in the enactment in 1975 of the present child 
support enforcement program as title IV-D of the Social Security 
Act (P.L. 93-647). 

The 1975 legislation had the desired effect of prompting the 
States to begin to develop child support enforcement programs on 
a significant scale. The program gradually gained momentum. 
More than $2 billion in child support was collected in fiscal 
year 1983, nearly four times the amount collected in 1976. The 
number of parents who were located using program location 
resourcss also increased fourfold, to 800,000 in 1983. Paternity 
was established on behalf of 209,000 children in 1983, compared 
to only 15,000 in 1976. 



As the effectiveness of the program grew, interest in 
enhancing that effectiveness also grew. In 1984, the Congress 
enacted the Child Support Amendments of 1984 (P.L. 98-378). 

The 1984 Amendments reflected a specific effort to refocus 
the child support enforcement program to serve a broader 
clientele. Although the 1975 legislation required States to 
provide services to all those who applied for them, regardless of 
whether they were receiving AFDC, a number of states had served 
relatively few non-welfare mothers. The new legislation spoke in 
terms of serving all children in the United states who are in 
need of assistance in securing financial support from their 
parents, regardless of their circumstances. This intent was 
reinforced by a change in funding rules to give States financial 
incentives to make collections on behalf of both non-welfare and 
welfare families, instead of incentives based solely on 
collections on behalf of welfare families, as had been the case 
under prior law. 



The Child Support Amendments of 1984 
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The 1984 Amendments also gave the States specific new 
enforcement tools* Under prior law, States were free io use the 
enforcement tools they wished* Some States had used tough 
procedures, others had not* This discretion was removes. The 
new law required all States to have in effect laws that establish 
the following procedures with respect to cases being enforced 
under the Federally-aided child support program: 

1* Mandatory wage withholding for all families receiving 

services under the title 1V-D program (including both AFDC 
and non-AFDC families) if support payments are delinquent in 
an amount equal to one month's support* States must alio 
allow absent parents to request withholding at an earlier 
date; 

2* Imposing liens against real and personal property for amountc 
of overdue support; 

3. Withholding of State tax refunds payable to a parent of a 

child receiving XV-D services, if the parent is delinquent in 
support payments; 

4* Making available information regarding the amount of overdue 
support owed by an absent parent to any consumer credit 
bureau, upon request of such organization; 

5. Requiring individuals who have demonstrated a pattern of 
delinquent payments to post a bond or give some other 
guarantee to secure payment of overdue support; 

6. Establishing expedited processes within the State judicial 
system or under administrative processes for obtaining and 
enforcing child support orders and, at the option of the 
State, for determining paternity; 

7. Notifying each AFDC recipient at least once each year of the 
amount of child support collected on behalf of that 
recipient; and 

8. Permitting the establishment of paternity until a child's 
18th birthday. 

In addition to requirir the States to adopt new enforcement 
tools, the law also require, the Internal Revenue Service to 
withhold Federal taS refunds that are due an individual who is 
delinquent in making child support payments, under specified 
circumstances. Under prior law such withholding occurred only 
with respect to parents of children who are receiving welfare. 
The new law extended the withholding procedure to the parents of 
non-welfare children beginning with refunds payable in 1986. 
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Other major provisions included a reduction in the Federal 
matching rate from 70 percent to 68 percent in fiscal years 1988 
and 1989, and to 66 percent in fiscal year 1990 and each year 
thereafter; a requirement that each State establish non-binding 
guidelines for child support awards within the State; and a 
revision of the audit and penalty provision requiring he Federal 
Office of Child Support Enforcement to conduct audits of State 
program performance at least every three years (instead of every 
year as under prior law), and to impose a gradually increasing 
penalty on States that fail to operate a program that is in 
substantial compliance with Federal laws and regulations. 



One of the major concerns of the Committee when it designed 
the child support enforcement program was to assure that the 
program would have sufficient visibility and stature to be able 
to operate effectively. The Committee bill thus required the 
Department of Health, Education and VJelfare (now Health and Human 
Services) to set up a separate organizational unit under the 
control of an Assistant Secretary for child support who would 
report directly to the Secretary. This provision was 
subsequently modified by conferees to omit the requirement that 
the unit be headed by an Assistant Secretary. However, the basic 
requirement of establishing a separate unit under the control of 
a person designated by and reporting directly to the Secretary 
was retained. 

Undor a March, 1977 reorganization of the Department, the 
Commissioner of Social Security was designated as the Director of 
the Office of Child Support Enforcement (OCSE). In 1986 the 
Department was again reorganized and the Director of the new 
Farcily Support Administration was designated to serve as Director 
of the OCSE. The Family Support Administration also is 
responsible for administering the Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children program. 

The responsibilities of the Director of the OCSE include: 
establishing State standards to assure program effectiveness, 
reviewing and approving State plans, administering the audit and 
penalty provisions of the law, providing States with technical 
assistance, and setting organizational and staffing requirements 
for State agencies. 



The basic responsibility for child support enforcement and 
establishment of paternity rests with the States. The law 
requires each State to designate a sing. e and separate 
organizational unit of State government to administer the 
program. The 1967 child support legislation had required that 
the program be administered by the welfare agency. The 1975 Act 



Federal Office of Child Support Enforcement 
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deleted this requirement in order to give each State the 
opportunity to select the most effective administrative 
mechanism* In practice, most States have placed the child 
support agency within the social or human services umbrella 
agency that also administers the AFDC program* The programs may 
be administered either on the State or local level. Most 
programs are State administered* 

States are required to operate their programs in accordance 
with State plans. These plans must provide for the user of 
enforcement tools, such as wage withholding , that were added as 
requirements by the 1984 amendments. In addition, the plans must 
provide that the State will undertake to secure support for an 
AFDC child whose rights to support have been assigned to the 
State* (Assignment of rights to support is a condition of 
eligibility for AFDC benefits.) It must also provide for the 
establishment of paternity for AFDC children. 

With respect to non-AFDC families, the State must make 
available, upon application, the collection and paternity 
determination services that are provided to AFDC families. The 
State must charge an appliction fee for these services (set at a 
maximum of. $25, but the maximum is subject to future adjustment 
by the Secretary to reflect changes in administrative costs). 
This fee may be paid by the parent applying for the services, be 
recovered from the absent parent, or paid for by the State from 
its own funds. The State may recover costs in excess of the fee 
either from the absent parent, or from the individual who 
receives the services. If the State chooses the latter option, 
it must have in effect a procedure whereby all persons in the 
State who have authority to order support are informed that the 
costs will be collected from the individual to whom the services 
are made available. 

State plans must also provide for: entering into cooperative 
arrangements with appropriate courts and law enforcement 
officials to assist the child support agency in administering the 
program; establishing and using a State Parent Locator Service to 
locate absent parents; and cooperating with other States in 
establishing paternity, locating absent parents, and in securing 
compliance with an order by another State. 



Under the child support enforcement program, States may have 
access to the Federal courts to enforce court orders for support. 
It is the responsibility of the director of the OCSE to receive 
applications from States for permission to use these courts. He 
must approve applications for use of the Federal district court 
if he finds that a State has not undertaken to enforce the court 
order of the originating State within a reasonable time, and '.hat 



Role of Federal Courts 
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use of the Federal court is the only reasonable method of 
enforcing the court order. 

In practice, the States have made virtually no use of this 
interstate enforcement tool, primarily on the basis that it is 
costly and cumbersome. 



States may call upon the Internal Revenue Service for 
assistance in collecting past-due support. Amendments enacted in 
1981 (P.L. 97-35) authorized the withholding from Federal tax 
refunds of past-due support owed on behalf of an AFDC child. 
This authority was extended to include past-due support owed on 
behalf of a no n- AFDC child by the 1984 amendments. Amounts of 
past-due support that have been collected through this offset 
mechanism have grown from §168 million in 1982 to $308 million in 



The statute also authorizes the States to request that the 
IRS use its regular enforcement tools to collect delinquent child 
support payments. States must reimburse the Federal Government 
for any costs involved in making the collections. To date, very 
little use has been made of this mechanism ($489,900 was 
collected in 1936). 



The statute requires the Secretary of HHS to establish and 
operate a Federal Parent Locator service to be used to find 
absent parents in order to enforce child support obligations. 
Upon request, the Secretary must provide to an authorized person 
the most recent address and place of employment of any absent 
parent if the information is contained in the records of the 
Department of Health and Human Services, or can be obtained from 
any other department or agency of the United States or of anv 
State. 1 

The Federal Parent Locator Service processed more than 
500,000 requests for location assistance in 1985. 



The law requires the State child support agencies to use 
information available from State unemployment offices to 
determine whether any individual receiving compensation owes 
child support obligations that are being enforced by the child 
support agency. If so, the child support agency must either 
reach an agreement with the individual for withholding from his 
unemployment compensation check or, in the absence of such an 
agreement, bring legal process to require withholding. In 1985, 



Use of the IRS 



Federal Parent Locator Service 



Withholding from Unemployment Compensation 
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about $25*8 million was collected in this manner, up from $13.3 
million in 1983* 



Title IV-D of the racial Security Act also includes a 
provision allowing garnishment of wages and other payments made 
by the Federal Government for enforcement of child support and 
alimony obligations. The statute provides that moneys (the 
entitlement to which is based upon remuneration for employment) 
payable by the United States to any individual are subject to 
legal process brought for the enforcement against such individual 
of his legal obligation to provide child support or make alimony 
payments. The law sets forth in detail the procedures which must 
be followed for service of legal process, and specifies that the 
term "based upon remuneration for employment" includes wages, 
periodic benefits for the payment of pensions, retirement or 
retired pay (including Social Security and other retirement 
benefits), and other kinds of Federal payments. 

Allotments for Support Owed by Members of the Uniformed Services 

Title IV-D requires that in any case in which a member of the 
uniformed services on active duty fails to make periodic child 
support payments under a child support order (which must meet 
specified criteria), and the delinquency is in an amount equal to 
the support payable for two months or longer, the member must 
make allotments from his pay and allowances. The amount of the 
allotment is the amount necessary to comply with the order, 
subject to limitations established by the Consumer Credit 
Protection Act. 



The Federal Government currently pays 70 percent of State and 
local administrative costs for services to both AFDC and non-AFDC 
families on an open-ended entitlement basis. The matching rate 
was reduced from 75 percent to 70 percent by a provision in the 
Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibility Act of 1982 (P.L. 97-247). 
Under the Child Support Amendments of 1984 (P.L. 98-378), the 
matching will be further reduced to 68 percent for fiscal years 
1988 and 1989, and to 66 percent for fiscal year 1990 and years 
thereafter. 

In addition, 90 percent Federal matching is available on an 
open-ended entitlement basis to States that elect to establish an 
automatic data processing and information retrieval system. The 
Secretary must approve the system as meeting specified criteria 
before matching may be paid to the State. The matching rate was 
increased from 75 percent to 90 percent by Public Law 96-265. 



Garnishment of Federal Payments 



Federal Matching 
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Distribution of Collections 

The first $50 in monthly support payments collected on behalf 
of an AFDC family is passed on to the family without affecting 
the amount of its AFDC payment* (This $50 "pass -through" 
provision was added by P.L. 98-369.) (See Table 1 for amounts 
that are paid to families under this provision in each State.) 
Additional collections made on behalf of AFDC families are used 
to offset the cost to the Federal and State governments of 
welfare payments made to the family. The amounts retailed by tne 
government are distributed between the Federal and State 
governments according to the proportional matching share which 
each has under a State's AFDC program. 

Child support collections made on behalf of n on- AFDC families 
are generally passed through in full to the families, although if 
the family has previously received AFDC, amounts collected that 
represent arrearages and are in excess of specified monthly 
support payments may (and in some cases must) be retained by the 
agency and distributed between the Federal and State governments 
in the same way that collections on behalf of AFDC recipients are 
distributed. 

Federal Incentive Payments 

As an incentive to encourage State and local governments to 
participate in the child support program and to operate their 
programs on a cost effective basis, the law provides a schedule 
of Federal incentive payments. Each State is eligible to receive 
a basic payment equal to a minimum of 6 percent of collections 
made on behalf of AFDC families, and 6 percent of collections 
made on behalf of non-AFDC families. The amount of each State's 
incentive payment can reach a high of 10 percent of AFDC 
collections, plup 10 percent of non-AFDC collections, depending 
on the cost-off ectiveness of the State's program. There is a 
limit on the incentive payments for non-AFDC collections. The 
incentive payments for these collections currently may not exceed 
100 percent of incentive payments for AFDC collections. This 
percentage increases to 105 percent in fiscal year 1988, 110 
percent in 1989 and 115 percent in 1990 and years thereafter. 



FISCAL YEA*: 1966 



STATE 


1902 


ALABAMA 


0 


ALASKA 


0 


ARIZONA 


0 


ARKANSAS 


0 


CALIFORNIA 


0 


COLORADO 


0 


CONNECTICUT 


0 


DELAWARE 


0 


DISTRICT Or COLUMBIA 


0 


FLORIDA 


0 


GEORGIA 


0 


GUAM 


0 


HAW At 1 


0 


IDAHO 


0 


ILLINOIS 


0 


INDIANA 


0 


IOWA 


0 


KANSAS 


0 


KENTUCKY 


0 


LOUISIANA 


0 


MAINE 


0 


MARYLAND 


0 


MASSACHUSETTS 


0 


MICHIGAN 


0 


MINNESOTA 


0 


MISSISSIPPI 


0 


MISSOU.tl 


0 


MONTANA 


0 


NEBRASKA 


0 


NEVADA 


0 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


0 


NEW JERSEY 


0 


NEW MEXICO 


0 


NEW YORK 


0 


NORTH CAROLINA 


0 


NORTH DAKOTA 


0 


OHIO 


0 


OKLAHOMA 


0 


OREGON 


0 


PENNSYLVANIA 


0 


PUERTO RICO 


0 


RHODE ISLAND 


0 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


0 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


o 


TENNESSEE 


0 


TEXAS 


0 


UTAH 


0 


VERMONT 


0 


VIROIN ISLANDS 


0 


VIROINIA 


0 


WASHINGTON 


0 


WEST VIRGINIA 


0 


WISCONSIN 


0 


WYOMING 


0 


NATIONWIDE TOTALS 


0 
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Table 1 



AFDC DISREGARD PAYMENTS 

1903 190(1 < 1905 

0 0 1,607,531 

0 0 10,181 

0 0 170,227 

0 0 190,696 

0 0 6,000,000 

0 0 717,100 

0 0 020,310 

0 0 179,320 

0 0 125,025 

0 0 3,165,231 

0 0 1,121,127 

0 0 19,077 

0 0 252,010 

0 0 6,111 

0 0 1,651,009 

0 0 3,392,920 

0 0 1,031,219 

0 0 310,735 : 

0 0 1,106,250 

0 0 72,655 

0 0 1,513,096 

0 0 2,911,251 

0 0 2,159,63^ 

0 0 9,012,753 

0 0 3,977,720 

0 0 166,329 

0 0 2,652,363 

0 0 00,302 

0 0 27P.617 

0 0 135,710 

0 0 111,336 

0 0 2,607,207 

0 0 161,100 

0 0 12,635,211 

0 0 3,619,126 

0 0 132,520 

0 0 0 

0 0 705,616 

0 0 2,171,162 

0 0 0 

0 0 623,235 . 

0 0 1,125,011 

0 0 1,579,617 

0 0 220,011 

0 0 2,157,910 

0 0 1,306,761 

0 0 739,372 

0 0 193,106 

0 0 22,276 

0 0 1,260,136 

0 0 3,301, 10J 

0 0 012,273 

0 0 7,616,205 

0 0 111,317 

-on*- 4^ 0 9J ' 772 '" 0 



DATE: 02/09/07 



1906 
1,159,071 
290,020 
539,721 
2,119,122 
26,616,023 
1,509,706 
3,305,059 
700,076 
550,013 
7,013,551 
3,390,911 
67,960 
1,033,651 
590,533 
6,109,790 
5,520,971 
1,107,517 
1,502,530 
3,029,000 
1,117,000 
2,191,697 
6,931,173 
9,900,670 
21,012,100 
5,036,060 
1,710,200 
3,120,132 
176,313 
1,106,221 
356,772 
155,025 
10,730,021 
609,303 
23,615,193 
0,170,100 
600,001 
11,100,506 
1,177,627 
2,305,597 
16,006,690 
. 099,117 
„ 1,210,017 
3,171,361 
112,051 
3,610,099 
3,130,930 
1,106,720 
' 012,161 
91,935 
2,037,102 
1,677,019 
1,150,736 
9,913,927 
312,711 

211,610,129 
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B . Impl em entation of t he 1984 Ame n dments 

The Child Support Enforcement Amendments of 1984 (P.L. 98- 
378) required the States to implement a number of new enforcement 
tools designed to improve collections on behalf of both AFDC and 
non-AFDC families. These enforcement tools had an effective date 
of October 1, 1985. However, if ther* was a finding by the 
Secretary of HHS that implementation required a change in State 
law, the State was given leeway in implementation to accommodate 
the scheduling of the next session of tfce State legislature. 

Although nearly all jurisdictions now have in place 
legislation that enables them to use the mandatory techniques, 
only 27 jurisdictions have fully met Federal requirements for 
implementing the eight major mandatory enforcement techniques. 
The fact that a State is considered to have met Federal 
implementation requirements does not necessarily mean that the 
enforcement technique is being widely used. Many States that are 
counted as having implemented a procedure are only beginning to 
use it. Keeping this in mind, the major enforcement tools and 
the status of implementation by the States is reported by HHS to 
be as follows (as of January 28, 1987): 



!• Mandatory wage withholding for all IV-D families (AFDC and 
non-AFDC) if support payments are delinquent in an amount 



ywag 
TTF 

equal to one month's support. States must also allow absent 
parents to request withholding at an earlier date. 

Wage withholding is generally considered to be the mobt 
important and effective of the newly mandated procedures. To 
date, 30 States have fully met Federal implementation 
requirements. (All States have some kind of legislation 
authorizing wage withholding.) The States that have met the 
Federal requirements and the date > on which the requirements 
were met are as follows: 



Alabama - 
Alaska - 
Arizona - 
Arkansas - 
Florida - 
Georgia - 
Hawaii - 
Idaho - 
Indiana - 
Iowa - 
Louisiana 
Maine - 
Maryland - 
Michigan - 
Minnesota 



October 28, 1986 
May 2, 1986 
October 28, 1986 
May 1, 1986 . 
December 4, 1986 
June 17, 
December 
June 30, 
June 13, 



1986 

22, 1986 
1986 
1986 



September 26, 1986 
October 2, ?986 
December 16, 1986 
August 4, 1986 
April 1, 1986 
March 12, 1986 



Mississippi - 
Nebraska - 
New Hampshire - 
New Jersey - 
New York - 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma - 
Oregcn - 
South Carolina 
South Dakota - 
Tennessee - 
Utah - 

Virgin Islands 
Virginia - 
Washington - 



October 9, 1986 
August 22, 1986 
September 12, 1986 
September 29, 1986 
June 30, 1986 
October 9, 1986 
October 1, 1986 
October 23, 1985 
October 9, 1986 
September 18, 1986 
September 4, 1986 
February 12, 1986 
December 19, 1986 
October 31, 1986 
October 24, 1986 
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3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



Imposing liens against real and personal property for amounts 
of overdue support. 

All jurisdictions have statutes that address this 
requirement; fifty have implemented it. 

Withholding of State tax refunds payable to a parent of a 
child receiving Iv-D services, if the parent is delinquent in 
support payments. 

Forty-four jurisdictions hava statutes that address this 
requirement; thirty-six have implemented it. Ten States have 
a Statewide exemption from implementing the requirement. 

Making available information regarding the amount of overdue 
support owed by an absent parent to any co nsumer cr edit 
bureau , upon request of such organizationT 

Fifty-two jurisdictions have statutes addressing this 
requirement; 47 have implemented it. 

Requiring individuals who have demonstrated a pattern of 
delinquent payments to post a b ond, or give some other 
guarantee to secure payment of* overdue support. 

All jurisdictions have statutes addressing this requirement; 
49 have implemented it. 

Establishing exp edi ted proce sses within the State judicial 
system or under aSmFnTs t rat Fve processes for obtaining the 
enforcing child support orders and, at the option of the 
State, for determining paternity. 

Fifty jurisdictions have statutes addressing this 
requirement; 36 have implemented it. 

Permitting the establishment of paternity until a child's 
18th birthday. 

Fifty-three jurisdictions have statutes addressing this 
requirement; 53 have implemented it. 

Procedures under which all child support o rders that are 
issued or modified in the State will incTud e provision for 
withholding from wages, in order to assureTbat withholding 
as a means of collecting child support is available if 
arrearages occur without the necessity or filing application 
for services under the IV-D program. 

Fifty-twc jurisdictions have statutes that address the 
requirement; 46 have implemented it. 
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Other major requirements of the 1984 amendments and the 
status of implementation are as follows: 

State guidelines for child support award amounts within the 
State wnich are made available to all judges and other officials 
who have the power to determine awards* but are not binding upon 
the judges or officials (effective October 1, 1987), 

Thirty jurisdictions have some form of guidelines in place 
(some of which may not fully comply with Federal requirements); 
24 have planned implementation,) 

State Commissions (appointed by the Governor) to study and 
report on tne operation of the Stated child support system, with 
special attention to visitation, standards for support, 
effectiveness of State programs and other areas of concern, 

A total of 41 jurisdictions have appointed commissions that 
have reported to the governors. Eleven states were granted 
waivers from this requirement. 
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C . Cens us Data Relatin g to Child S upport 



The U.S. Bureau of the Census has conducted surveys 
specifically designed to derive information on the receipt of 
child support. These surveys have been conducted in 1979, 1982 
and 1984. 

Findings from the most recent (1984) survey show that 58 
percent of ' women living with children under 21 years of age were 
awarded (or had an aareement to receive) child support/ About 42 
percent of those who were not awarded support were women who had 
never been married, 23 percent were women who were currently 
separated, 21 percent were women who were currently divorced, and 
14 percent were women who were divorced but had remarried. 

Women who had been married were far more likely to have been 
awarded child support than never-married women. More than three- 
fourths of women who were currently divorced, or divorced but 
remarried, had child support awards. Only 18 percent of never- 
married women had been awarded child support. 

Awards also varied significantly by the educational 
attainment of the women. Cnly 42 percent of those with less than 
a high school education had been awarded support, compared with 
71 percent of those who had four or more years of college 
education. 

Eighty percent of those who had been awarded support were 
supposed to receive payments in 1983. Of those who were supposed 
to receive payments, about half received the full amount they 
were due. Nearly a quarter received nothing at all. 

The Census data show that the amount of child support that is 
received is relatively low. The mean amount of support for all 
women who received some payment increased from $2,110 in 1981 to 
$2,340 in 1983. After adjusting for inflation, however, payments 
showed no significant change in real terms. Consequently, 
according to the Census data, average child support payments in 
1983 remained about 15 percent below the level reported in 1978 
in real terms. Child support payments as a percentage of the 
average income of men remained &t about the same level — 13 
percent — in all three survey years. 
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D. Family Status of Children 



Both the number and percentage of children living with one 
parent have grown substantially in the last quarter century, in 
1960, 5.8 million children, or 9.2 percent of all children under 
18, lived with one parent. By 1985, the number had grown to 14.6 
million, or 23 percent of all children. (See Table 1.) 

Yhe number of children living with a never-married parent has 
also grown substantially, from 243,000 Or .4 percent of- all 
children in 1960, to 3.8 million, or six percent of all children 



These numbers represent a snapshot of children at a 
particular time. The number of children living in other than a 
two-parent family during some part of their childhood is very 
much greater. Sandra Hofferth of the Natl mal Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development published research findings in the 
February, 1935 Journal of Marriage and the Family which project 
that, by age 17, 70 percent of white children born in 1980 will 
have spent at least some time with only one parent before they 
reach age 18. The proportion for black children is 94 percent. 
Of children born in 1980, white children can be expected to spend 
31 percent of their childhood years with one parent, black 
children 59 percent. The research shows that children's 
experience depends on family type at birth. According to the 
Hofferth projections, sixty-four percent of white children born 
in 1980 into a first-marriage family could expect to live at some 
point in a one-parent family by age 17 j they could expect to 
spend 25 percent of their childhood in such a family. The 
comparable figures are 39 percent and 44 percent for black 
children born in the same year. 



in 1985. 
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TABLE 2. STATUS OF CHILDREN? 1960-1985 
(in thousands) 

1960 1970 1975 1980 1985 

Children under 18: 

Total in population 63,727 69,162 64,165 63,427 62,475 

Living with 1 parent 5,832 8,199 11,246 12,466 14,635 

As percent of all children 9.2 11.9 17.5 19.7 23.4 

Living with never-married parent 243 557 1,198 1,820 3,756 

As percent of all children «4 «? 1*9 2.9 6*0 

Receiving AFDC * 2,314 6,214 8,095 7,419 7,163 

* Includes some children age 18-22 for years 1960-1980 
Sourest Based on Census and DHHS publications. 
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E. Enforcement of In te rstate Support Obligat ions 



Since the child support enforcement program began in 1975 
ther« has been provision in the law to require states to 
cooperate in enforcing interstate cases. Specifically, the law 
requires each State to cooperate with any other State in 
establishing paternity, locating absent parents, and in securing 
compliance by an absent parent with an order issued in another 
State. 

The Child Support Amendments of 1984 included a provision to 
encourage interstate cooperation by providing Pederal incentive 
payments for collections made in interstate cases to both the 
initiating and responding states. In addition, the legislation 
authorized $7 million in fiscal year 1985, $12 million in 1986, 
and $15 million in 1987 and years thereafter to fund special 
projects developed by States for demonstrating innovative 
techniques for improving child support collections in interstate 
cases. 

In 1982, the office of Child Support Enforcement funded a 
grant to study problems in the area of interstate collections and 
to recommend changes to improve State procedures, one of the 
recommendations of the Interstate Child Support Collections Study 
(issued May 1, 1985) was the development by the Federal 
Government of more comprehensive regulations governing interstate 
cases. On December 2, 1986, the Department of Health and Human 
Services published proposed regulations that would require States 
to extend to interstate IV-D cases the full range of services 
available in the Stax.^ for locating absent parents, establishing 
paternity, establishing child support obligations, and securing 
compliance by an absent parent with a support order. In 
addition, the proposed regulations would require that each State 
establish a central registry for receiving and controlling all 
incoming interstate IV-D cases. 

It has long been recognized that ^Ltes have been giving 
inadequate attention to the enforcement of interstate support 
obligations. Until recently, however, there have been no daca on 
interstate enforcement activities. As a result of the 1984 
amendments requiring more detailed data collection, some 
information on interstate activities is becoming available. 
According to the office of Child Support Enforcement, in 1986 
States reported using their title IV-D programs to make AFDC 
collections on behalf of other states totaling $79 million, and 
non-AFDC collections totaling $153 million. (See tables 3 i * 
for State-by-state interstate collection data for AFDC, inclu- , 
foster care, and non-AFDC cases.) 
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Table 3 



ritCAL year: im 



AfOC/rotlCft CARE COLLECTIONS MADE ON tCKALf Of OTHER SIAICS 



oaiC: or/09/17 



STATE 


1902 


IMS 


191* 


19«5 


ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


OO 


oo 


0 
0 


31 3,* 50 
0 


ARKANSAS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


CALIf OMNIA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


COLORADO 


0 


0 


0 


0 


CONNECT ICUI 


0 


0 


0 


0 


DC LAW ARC 


0 


o 


0 


96*067 


OISIRICI Of C0LUH8IA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


fLORtDA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


CCOROIA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


GUAM 
KAUAI 1 


0 


0 


0 


8,062 


0 


0 


0 


106,037 


IDAHO 


0 


0 


0 


0 


ILLINOIS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


INDIANA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


IOWA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


KANSAS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


KENTUCKY 


0 


0 


0 


0 


LOUISIANA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


MAINE 


0 


0 


0 


0 


MARYLAND 


0 


0 


0 


0 


MASSACHUSETTS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


MICHIGAN 


0 


0 


0 


0 


MINNESOTA 


0 


0 


0 


535,221 


MISSISSIPPI 


0 


0 


0 


0 


MISSOURI 


0 


0 


0 


0 


MONTANA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


NEBRASKA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


NEVADA 


0 


0 


0 


672,9*2 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


0 


0 


0 


0 


NEW JERSEY 


0 


0 


0 


0 


NEW MEXICO 


0 


0 


0 


0 


NEW YORK 


0 


0 


0 


0 


NORTH CAROLINA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


NORTH DAKOTA 




0 


0 


0 


OHIO 




0 


0 


0 


OKI AHOMA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


OREGON 


0 


0 


0 


0 


PENNSYLVANIA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


PUERTO RICO 


0 


0 


0 


0 


RHOOE 1 SLAV/ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TENNESSEE 


0 


0 


Q 


o 


TEXAS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


UTAH 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


VIRGIN ISLANOS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


VIRGINIA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


WASHINGTON 


0 


0 


0 


1,966,277 


WEST VIRGINIA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


WISCONSIN 


0 


0 


0 


U 


WYOMING 


0 


0 


0 


0 


NATIONWIDE TOTALS 


0 


0 


0 


J, 696,6)6 


:SC«3*. LINE 19* COLS. A*C 











1966 
669,1*0 
1,2I«,I05 
1,673,616 
969,521 
13,600,107 
2,120,*05 
1,532,255 
2,101,395 
6*6,65* 
6,3il,236 
1.3>7,975 
33,752 
502,567 
191,51* 
2,*97, *33 
2, 12*, 650 
697,976 
636,33* 
765,360 
209,765 
415,972 
500,000 
2,635,052 
5*2,262 
1,960,932 
335,176 
276,962 
96,6*5 
317,220 
1,966,236 
* 10,802 
2,813,207 
729,009 
723,268 
61*,"49 
162, til 
1,*23,061 
966,650 
j, 200,762 
1,92*, 7** 
1,665,7*7 
670,**0 
2,209,263 
**3,595 
1,65*,525 
2,650,581 
657,060 
0 

33, *9? 
173,278 
*, 577, 139 
190 
*91,711 
106,3*3 

79,109,315 



FISCAL YEAR: 1986 



STATE 1982 

ALABAMA q 

ALASKA o 

ARIZONA a 

ARKANSAS X 

CALIFORNIA n 

COLORADO o 

CONNECTICUT X 

OELAWARE X 

OISTRICT OF COLOMBIA 0 

FLORIDA o 

GEORGIA X 

GUAM o 

HAWAII o 

IOAHO o 

ILLINOIS o 

INOIANA o 

IOWA A 

KANSAS o 

KENTUCKY X 

LOUISIANA o 

MAINE o 

MARYLANO X 

MASSACHUSETTS 0 

MICHIGAN o 

MINNESOTA ft 

MISSISSIPPI o 

MISSOURI o 

MONTANA o 

NEBRASKA ft 

NEVADA 0 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 0 

NEW JERSEY o 

NEW MEXICO o 

NEW YORK o 

NORTH CAROLINA o 

NORTH DAKOTA 0 

OHIO 0 

OKLAHOMA o 

OREGON 0 

PENNSYLVANIA 0 

PUERTO RICO 0 

RHOOE ISLANO o 

SOUTH CAROLINA 0 

SOUTH DAKOTA 0 

TENNESSEE o 

TEXAS o 

UTAH 0 

VERMONT o 

VIRGIN ISLANUS 0 

VIRGINIA 0 

WASHINGTON 0 

WEST VIRGINIA 0 

WISCONSIN 0 

WYOMING 0 

NATtONWIOE TOTALS 0 
OCSE-31, LINE 19, COL* B 
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Table 4 c ' • 

COLLECTIONS MADE ON BEHALF OF OTHER STATES DATE: 02/09/67 

1965 1966 



1983 


1981 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


D 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



».a 1,191,262 

380,216 1,791,161 

0 2,177,362 

0 1,136,315 

0 16,275,135 

0 1,133,776 

, 0 3,551,655 

356,119 o 

0 715,612 

0 13,196,761 

0 3,639,131 

12.057 65,525 

197,109 1,315,261 

0 173,976 

0 2,817,155 

0 1,361,157 

0 969,000 

0 1,217,519 

0 1,835,630 

0 3,985,506 

0 911,109 

0 1,500,000 

0 1,699,656 

0 1,166,012 

319,169 2,110,982 

0 615,391 

0 617,601 

0 61,313 

0 528,316 

1,681,839 3,231, P58 

0 3,013,793 

0 10,066,037 

0 593,235 

0 17,207,286 

0 20, 767 

0 116,230 

0 2,171,567 

0 1,121,032 

0 3,666,075 

0 11,661,179 

0 668,396 

0 136,290 

0 153,881 

0 182,579 

0 3,180,013 

0 5,051,121 

0 1,037,770 

0 , 0 

0 152,595 

0 517,155 

2,301,162 9,327,583 

0 0 

0 915,207 

0 122,176 

5,218,271 152,995,266 
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F . Use of Guidelines in Setting S u pport Award s 



Prior to the 1984 amendments, there was no provision in the 
law that addressed the adequacy or reasonableness of the amount 
of support awarded by judges or other officials with the 
authority to make child support awards. In 1984, the Committee 
on Finance approved an amendment, which was included in the final 
legislation, that required States to develop a set of guidelines 
to be considered in determining support orders* Under the 
amendment, each State has the authority to determine the nature 
of its. guidelines. The guidelines may be established by law or 
by judicial or administrative action. They must be made 
available to all judges and other officials who have the power to 
determine child support awards within the State, but need not *^e 
binding upon the judges or other officials. The 1984 amendment 
also requires the Secretary of HHS to furnish technical 
assistance to the States in establishing their guidelines. 

The Office of Child Support Enforcement reports that 
currently some form of guidelines have been implemented in 30 
States. (Some of these may not conform to Federal rules.) In 9 
States guidelines are used by the Court as a rebuttable 
presumption* California, Colorado, Delaware, Hawaii, Illinois, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, South Dakota and Utah. In 7 States 
guidelines are used as a rebuttable presumption under 
administrative procedures: Alas) a, Iowa, Maine, Missouri, 
Montana, Oregon and Virginia. Advisory guidelines are used in 13 
States* Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, Georgia, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, Washington, Wisconsin (will become presumptive in July, 
1987) and Wyoming. The presumptive or advisory determination is 
left to the counties in the State of Pennsylvania. 

As part of its fiscal year 1988 budget, the Administration 
has proposed that States be required to adopt child support 
guidelines as a rebuttable presumption and to periodically review 
and modify support orders under appropriate circumstances. The 
guidelines would have to meet minimal Federal standards as set by 
the Secretary in regulations and could not discriminate between 
AFDC and non-AFDC families. 

The Office of Child Support Enforcement currently is funding 
a contract with Policy Studies, Inc. to conduct research on State 
use of guidelines. Appendix A provides a brief description of 
selected child support guidelines that was nrepared by Policy 
Studies, Inc. It includes case examples and graphs to illustrate 
the results obtained by using different kinds of guidelines. 
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G. Progra m D evelopment 

On a national basis, the child support enforcement program 
has continued to experience increased collections in recent 
years. There have also been increases in program activities, 
including number of paternities established,, number of parents 
located and number of support obligations established. However, 
recent national statistics do not yet reflect any significant 
impact from the 1984 amendments. The reasons for this are not 
fully understood, but an underlying cause appears to be that it 
has taken many states a substantial length of time to enact 
statutory changes and to implement the newly required enforcement 
procedures, it may be that statistics for fiscal year 1987 will 
show more significant program increases than occurred in 1986. 

^.,,9 oll ? ctions on behalf of AFDC families increased from SI. 090 
bxllxon in 1985 to $1,227 billion in 1986, an increase of 13 
percent. (AFDC collections increased 14 percent from 1983 to 
lt Q inl ^??H eCt 4 ons on benalf of n on -AFDC families increased from 
$1,604 billion in 1985 to $2,024 billion in 1986, an increase of 
26 percent. (Non-AFDC collections increased 20 percent from 1983 
to 1984.) A significant part of recent collection increases is 
due to the IRS tax refund offset program. The graph on page 21 
shows AFDC and non-AFDC collections in constant (1986) dollars 
over the period 1982-1986. 

With respect to establishment of paternity, states reported 
that they established paternity in 245,000 cases in 1986, a five 
percent increase over 1985. There was also a five percent 
increase in the number of paternity establishment cases reported 
5?5 i«n 4 ' over 1983 * states reported that they established 
723,000 support obligations in 1986, an increase of eight percent 
over 1985. There was a 16 pet cent increase in the number of 
support obligations established in 1984 over 1983. See Table 5 
for a summary of national performance statistics, 1982 to 1986. 
Tables 6 through 25 show program performance for each of the 
States represented on the Committee on Finance. (These tables 
and graphs were prepared by the Congressional Research Service 
usxng data from the Office of Child Suppoit Enforcement.) 
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Graph. 1 
UNITED STATES 
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United States 




1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 
Fl*cat Y«ar 



Table S 
UNITED STATES 

Prograa Activity 

Fiscal year 
1982 1986 



AFDC cases for which a 
collection was made 

Non-AFDC cases for which 
a collection was made 

Absent parents located 

Paternities established 

Support obligations 
established 

Percent of AFDC payaents 
recovered by collections 

AFDC collections 

Non-AFDC collections 

Administrative costs 
(total Federal/State) 

* Constant 1986 dollars. 



597,231 766,781 

448,102 763,691 

779,298 1,040,233 

172,767 244,864 

462,128 723,368 

6.8Z 8.6Z 

(thousands) 

$ 735,931 $1,227,442 

(904,607)* — 

984,447 2,024,317 
(1,133,099)* 

s 

611,792 931,967 
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Arkansas 




Table 6 
ARKANSAS 
Program Activity 



Fiscal year 

1982 1986 

AFDC cases for which a 

collection was made 3,090 5,886 

Non^AFDC cases for which 

a collection was made 2,581 4,048 

Absent parents located 2,308 11, "00 

Paternities established 1,131 7,144 

Support obligations 

established 3 , 121 12 , 704 

Percent of AFDC payments 

recovered by collections 8-9Z 16. 6Z 

(thousands) 

AFDC collections $3,032 58,083 

(3,490)* 

Non-AFDC collections 2,521 6,782 

(2,902)* 

Administrative costs 

(total Federal/State) 4,722 5,670 



* Constant 1986 dollars. 



6 (J 



Colorado 



25n 



r 

h 

0 

u 
s 

3 

n 
d 
s 



20 



15 



10- 




Absent 
Fathtrs 



1982 



1983 1984 1985 
Fiscal Year 



AFDC 
Paying Casts 

Support 
Oblfaatfont 
Establtshtd 

No n- AFDC 
Paying Casts 

Pattrnltfts 
Ettabllthtd 



1986 
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Table 7 
COLORADO 
Program Activity 



Fiscal year 



1982 



1986 



AFDC cases for which a 
collection was aade 

No n -AFDC cases f^r which 
a collection was aade 

Absent parents located 

Paternities established 

Support obligations 
established 

Percent of AFDC payaents 
recovered by collections 



AFDC collections 



Non-AFDC collections 

Adainistrative costs 
(total Federal/State) 



3,539 

4,069 
14,641 
1,154 

6,087 



6,485 

3,187 
15,133 
1,451 

4,599 



7.6X 10. 4Z 

(thousands) 

$ 5,990 $11,135 
(6,894)* — 



10,948 
(12,601)* 

6,630 



7,920 
10,058 



* Constant 1986 dollars. 



Table 8 
DELAWARE 
Program Activity 



Delaware 



Fiscal year 
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1982 



1986 



Non-AFDC 
Paying Cqim 

Support 
Obligation! 
Ettabllfhad 



AFOC 
Paying Cqim 



Abi«nt 
Fathers 

Paternities 
Established 



AFDC cases for which a 
collection was made 

Non-AFDC cases for which 
a collection was made 

Absent parents located 

Paternities established 

Support obligations 
established 

Percent of AFDC payments 
recovered by collections 



AFDC collections 



Non-AFDC collections 

Adalnistratlve costs 
(total Federal/State) 



1,691 

3,175 
2,866 
871 

2,415 



3,013 

4,212 
2,235 
1,986 

3,669 



7,3* 16. 3Z 

(thousands) 

$1,958 $3,987 
(2,254)* 



5,426 
(6,245)* 

2,066 



8,245 
4,966 



1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 
Fiscal Year 



* Constant dollars* 
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Hawaii 



Absent 
Fathsrm 




Non-AFOC 
Paying Cast* 



y Support 
^ Obligations 
Establish*! 

AFDC 
/ Paying Cass* 




PattmlHM 
Established 



1982 



1983 1984 1985 
Fiscal Y«ar 



1986 



Table 9 
HAWAII 
Program Activity 

Fiscal year 

1982 1986 



AFDC cases for which a 
collection was made 2,272 2*197 

Non-AFDC cases for which 
a collection was made 298 3,926 

Absent parents located 6*067 6,229 

Paternities established 1,077 836 

Support obligations 
established 2,476 2,434 

Percent of AFDC payments 
recovered by collections 4. IX 7.6Z 

(thousands) 

AFDC collections $3,345 $5,138 

(3,850)* ~ 

Non-AFDC collections 4,879 6,653 

(5,616)* — 

Administrative costs ' 

(totsl Federal/State) 3,094 5,227 



* Constant 1986 dollars. 
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Table 10 
KANSAS 
Prograa Activity 



Kanias 



Fiscal year 



1982 




Non-AFDC 
Paying Cat* 



Absent 
Fathtri 



1986 



AFDC 
Paying Cat* 




Support 
Obligations 
Established 



1902 1983 1^84 19S5 1986 
Fltcal Yoar 



PatsmlHs* 
A Established 



B4 



AFDC cases for which a 
collection was nade 

No n -AFDC cases for which 
a collection waa nade 

Abaent parents located 

Paternities established 

Support obligations 
established 

Percent of AFDC paymenta 
recovered by collectiona 



AFDC collections 



Non-AFDC collections 

Administrative casts 
(total Federal/State) 



4,479 

1,184 
9,444 
978 

2,587 



5,818 

3,095 
16,616 
528 

1,896 



10. 8Z 12. 4Z 

(thousands) 

$7,765 $10,298 
(8,938)* 



1,835 
'(2,112)* 

4,660 



6,118 
7,652 



8 



* Constant 1986 dollars* 



) ^ Table 11 
MAINE 
Progrsa Activity 



Maine 



Fiscal year 
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o 

u 

• 4 

a 

n 



AFDC Poytng Corn 




Support 
iHoi* 
tihod 



Obligation* 
EttoWl 



Abttnt Fathora 

Non-AFDC 
Poytng Case* 



Patvnmto 

Ettobltihod 



1982 1983 1984 1J88 1986 
Ftaca! Y«ar 



* Constant 1986 dolUn. 
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1982 



1986 



AfDC caaea for which a 
collection was aade 


4,964 


7,209 


Non-AFDC caaea for which 
a collection was aade 


271 


3,056 


Abaent psrents located 


2,548 


4,199 


Psttrnltles estsbllshed 


595 


570 


Support obligations 
estsbllshed 


3,388 


4,891 


Percent of AFDC peyaenta 
recovered by collections 


10.2Z 


16. 7X 




(thoussnds) 


AFDC collections 


$5,951 
(6,896)* 


$12,796 


Non-AFDC collections 

Adalnlstratlve coats 
(totsl Federal/State) 


1,474 
(1,697)* 

2,625 


4,935 
4,484 



Tabic 12 
HICH1CAN 

Program Activity 



Michigan 



Fiscal year 



Non-AFDC 
Paying Caaat 




1982 



1986 



PatamWaa 

EttablUhtd 



1962 1983 1984 1985 1986 
Ftocol Y#ar 



AT DC caaea for which a 
collection was nade 

Non-AFDC casea for which 
a collection vat nade 

Absent parenta located 

Paternltlea ettabllahed 

Support obligation* 
ettabllahed 

Percent of AFDC payment « 
recovered by collectlona 



AT DC collectlona 



Kon-AFDC collectlona 

Adalnlatrative cotta 
(total Federal/State) 



68,266 

53,137 
78,849 
12,952 

13,303 



70,615 

84,397 
80,217 
17,737 

57,845 



12. 9Z 12. 8Z 

(thouaanda) 

$101,339 $125,426 
(116,641)* — 

139,099 299,221 
(160,103)* — 



36,575 



47,952 



ry \* Conatant 1986 dollara. 

i) O 



Tabic 13 

MINNESOTA 
Prograa Activity 



Minnesota 



Fitctl year 
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1982 



1986 



AFDC Paying Coit 



Non-AFDC 
Paying Coin 



Support 
Obligation! 
Ettobltahod 

Abtont Fathtfi 



Patwnlrloo 
Ettobllthod 



1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 
Fit col Yoor 



AFDC cases for which « 
collection was aade 

Non-AFDC cases for which 
a collection was aade 

Absent parenta located 

Paternltlea eatabllshed 

Support obligations 
established 

Percent of AFDC psyaents 
recovered by collections 



AFDC collections 



Non-AFDC collections 

Adalnlstratlve costs 
(total Federal/Sta' e) 



* Constant 1986 dollars. 



12,752 

8,331 
13,631 
2,707 

7,810 



LI. 2Z 



18,75: 

14,06 
7,750 
3,64$ 

9,795 

r 

i 

13.01 



$23,125 
(26,617)* 

14,709 
(16,930)* 

16,407 



(thousands) 

$33,921 



34,966 
22,797 
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Tabic 14 
MISSOURI 
Program Activity 



Missouri 



Placal year 




Abortt Fathers 



Support 
OblfoatfOf* 
tttabitihtd 



FaHrnmM 
.Cttabitihad 

Won-AFDC 
Foytng Cocm 

ATDC Paying Ccim 



1682 1183 1184 1985 1986 

Hi col Y#ar r ^ 



AFOC caaca for which a 
collection vaa aade 

Kon-AFDC caaea for which 
a collection vaa aade 

Abaent parenta located 

Paternltlea eatabllahed 

Support obligations 
eatabllahed 

Percent of APDC payaenta 
recovered by collectlona 



APDC collectlona 



Non-APDC collectlona 

A4alnlatr«tlve coata 
(total Pederal/State) 



1982 

6,361 

2,490 
10,138 
424 

2,335 



1986 

9,116 

10,001 
61,321 
10,208 

38,520 



7.1X 9.7X 

(thouiranda) 

$12,434 818,728 
(14,312)* - 

6,152 36,269 
(7,081)* — 



7,612 



14,146 
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* Conitint 1986 dollin. 
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Montana 



T 
h 
o 
u 
• 
a 
n 
d 
• 




Abttnt Fathtra 



AFDC Paying Cot 

Support 
Obligations 
Ettabllthad 



Non-AFDC 
Poytng Cotoo 



19S2 1983 1984 1965 1986 
Rica! Yoor 



PottmlHot 
i Ettabltihtd 



ERIC 



Table 15 
MONTANA 
Program Activity 

Fiscal year 

1982 1986 

AFDC cases for which a 
collection was made 

Non-AFDC casea for which 
a collection was made 

Absent parents located 

Paternities established 

Support obligations 
established 

Percent of AFDC payaenta 
recovered by collections 

AFDC collections 

Non-AFDC collections 

Administrative costs 
(total Federal/State) 

* Constant 1986 dollars. 

63 



908 1,866 

340 470 

2,394 5,363 

56 120 

377 955 

6.7* U.OZ 

(thousands) 

$1,237 $3,438 

(1,424)* ~ 

513 1,193 
(590)* 

Ii049 1,785 



Table 16 
NEW JERSEY 
Progran Activity 



New Jersey 



Fiscal year 



9 

ERIC 



50 



f 4C 

h 
o 
u 

» 30 

a 

n 

d 

s 

20 



10 



' Non-AFDC 
Paying Casts 




Support 
ObllgeMans 
Established 



AFDC Paying Casts 
Abstnt Fafhtrs 



Paltmtttts 
' Eshbllshtd 



1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 
Ftacal Y«ar 



AFDC cases for which a 
collection waa made 

Hon -AFDC cases for which 
a collection was nade 

Absent parenta located 

Paternities established 

Support obligations 
established 

Percent of AFDC payaenta 
recovered by collections 



AFDC collections 



Hon-AFDC collections 

Administrative costs 
(total Federal/State) 



1982 

26,493 

3C.662 
30,245 
9,647 

25,447 



1986 

26,606 

53,091 
28,156 

13,731 £ 
■ 

29,300 



7.0X U, 4Z 

(thouaanda) 

.$ 33,606 $ 57,785 
(38,681)* — 

97,997 171,785 
(112,795)* ~ 



33,260 



49,548 



7U 



* Conatant 1986 dollars* 



Table 17 
NEW YORK 
Program Activity 



New York 



Fiscal year 




0-1 
1982 



Non-AFDC 
Paying Casts 



Abssnt Fathers 
AFDC Paying Casts 



1982 



1986 



Support 
bilgatlons 
Established 



Patsrnlttss 
' Established 



1983 1984 1985 1986 
Fiscal Ysar 



AFDC cases for which a 
collection was made 

Non-AFDC cases for which 
a collection was nade 

Absent parents located 

Paternities established 

Support obligations 
established 

Percent of AFDC payments 
recovered by collections 



AFDC collections 



Non-AFDC collections 

Administrative costs 
(total Federal/State) 



41,968 

55,832 
53,521 
12,751 

28,036 



49,900 

66,234 
57,462 
16,929 

51,063 



3.5Z 4.2Z 

(thousands) 

$ 54,632 $ 82,512 
(62,881)* 

97,171 139,441 

(111,844)* — 



77,830 



121,400 



* Constant 1986 dollars* 
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Table 18 
OKLAHOMA 
Prograa Activity 



Oklahoma 



20 



15 



10 




Abatnt Fathtrs 



Support 
Obligations 
Established 



— AFDC Paying Cass* 
Non-AFDC 
Paying Casts 
PattmlHu 



1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 
Fiscal Ysar ^ » 



h Established 



n 



AFDC cases for which a 
collection was a ad; 

Non-AFDC cases for which 
a collection was Bade 

Absent parentn located 

Paternities established 

Support obligations 
established 

Percent of AFDC payaents 
recovered by collections 



APDC collections 



Non-AFDC collections 

Adainistrttive costs 
(total Federal/Stated 



Fiscal yetr 



1982 



1986 



2,231 

1,078 
23,131 
1,132 

3,703 



4,551 

2,977 

21,163 

430 o4 
in 

i 

4,793 
7.2Z 



3.5Z 

(thousands) 

$2,607 $7,219 
(3,001)* — 



1,289 
(1,484)* 

6,128 



5,758 
7,298 



* Constant 1986 dollars. 
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Table 19 
OREGON 

Progr&j Activity 



Oregon 



Fiscal jear 




20 



15 



10 



Abssnt Fathsrs 



— 1„ 



Non-AFDC 
Paying CatM 



AFDC Paying Cat* 



Support 
Oblfgatfont 
Establlthsd 



Patsmfflss 
Established 



1982 1983 1984. 1985 1986 
Fiscal Ysar 



AFDC cases for which a 
collection was nade 

Non-AFDC cases for which 
a collection was made 

Absent parents located 

Paternities established 

Support obligations 
established 

Percent of AFDC payments 
recovered by collections 



AFDC collections 



Non-AFDC collections 

Administrative costs 
(total Federal/State) 



1982 



1986 



4,399 

16,065 
22,717 
2,190 

6,004 

16.4Z 



8,344 

18,467 
29.49C 
2,351 

4,635 

12.9X 



(thousands) 

$16,451 $15,268 
(18,935)* — 



30,234 
(34,799)* 

11,300 



33,883 
10,987 



05 



* Constant 1986 dollars. 



9 
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Table 20 



PENNSYLVANIA 
Program Activity 



Pennsylvania 



Fiscal yesr 



Non-AFDC 
Paying Casts 



Support 
Obligations 
Established 




f AFDC Paying Cast* 
Abstnt Fathsrs 



Patemltlit 
Ettabtlshtd 



1982 19 r -» 1984 1985 1986 
Fiscal Ymar 



AFDC cases for which a 
collection was made 

Non-AFDC cases for which 
a collection was made 

Absent parents located 

Paternities established 

Support obligations 
established 

Percent of AFDC payments 
recovered by collections 



AFDC collections 



Non-AFDC collections 

Administrative costs 
(total Federal/State) 



1982 



1986 



29,970 

90,694 
17,618 
9,362 

75,106 

6.0Z 



53, IK 

123,878 
31,858 
17,443 

108,188 

10.31 



(thousands) 

$ 40,586 $ 74,460 
(46,714)* 



214,895 
(247,344)* 



340,342 
* 

34 ,527 53,290 



* Constant 1986 dollars. 
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Table 21 

RHODE ISLAND 
Program Activity 



Rhode Island 



Fiscal year 



Absent Fathtre 




Pattmltfu 
EttabltshAd 



1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 
FTical Year 



AFDC cases for which a 
collection was made 

Non-AFDC cases for which 
a collection was o?Je 

Absent parents located 

Paternities established 

Support obligations 
established 

Percent of AFDC paraents 
recovered by collections 



AFDC collections 



Kon-AFDC collections 

Administrative costs 
(total Federal/State) 



1982 



1986 



3,33? 

1,900 
2,737 
333 

1,824 



3,323 

2,059 
4,275 
98 

3,046 



5.7Z 7.5Z 
(thousands) 

$5,900 



$3,869 
(M53)* 

1,512 
(1,740)* 

2,033 



4,565 
2,686 



<7> 



* Constant 1986 dollars* 
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Table 22 



SOUTH DAKOTA 
Program Activity 



South Dakota 




Abstnt Father* 



0 AFDC Paying Cat— 



Non-AFDC 
Paying CatM 

Support 
Obligation i 
Established 



PattmltlM 
Established 



1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 
FTteal Yoar 





Fiacal 


year 




1982 


1986 


AFDC cases for which a 
collection was made 


1,064 


3,244 


Non-AFDC cases for which 
a collection was aade 


491 


1,144 


Absent parents located 


4,012 


6,420 


Paternities established 


159 


426 


Support obligations 
established 


354 


1,035 


Percent of AFDC paynents 
recovered by collections 


8.6% 


11. 3% 




(thousands) 


AFDC collections 


. $1,432 
(1,648)* 


$2,678 


Kon-AFDC coilectiona 

Adainiatrative coats 
(total Federal/State) 


690 

(794)* 

0 

1,175 


1,796 
1,630 



-3 
O 



* Conatant 1986 dollira? 



7*5 



Table 23 



TEXAS 
Program Activity 



Texas 



Fiscal year 



ERIC 




Abssnt Fathsra 



Support 
Obligations 
Established 



Non-AFDC 
Paying Casts 



1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 
Fltcal Ytar 



•AFDC Paying Casts 

Pattrnltlts 
Establlshsd 



AFDC casea for which a 
collection was made 

Non-AFDC cases for which 
a collection was made 

Absent parents located 

Paternities established 

Support obligations 
established 

Percent of AFDC payments 
recovered by collections 



AFDC collections 



Non-AFDC collections 

Administrative costs 
(total Federal/State) 



* Constant 1986 dollars* 



f ty 



1982 



1986 



A, 013 

3,888 
9,970 
1,862 

12,331 



9,776 

9,595 
72,275 
900 

31,671 

6.2Z 



5.8Z 

(thousands) 

$ 6,869 $17,619 
(7,906)* 

6,973 25,589 
(8,026)* 



16,492 



21,522 



Table 24 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Program Activity 



West Virginia 



Fiacal year 




1382 1986 



/ AFDC Paying Cast* 



Abttnt Fathsrs 



Support 
Obligations 
Establlshsd 



PatsmlKts 
Ettobllshsd 
Non-AFDC 
_i Paying Ca«M 
1983 1984 1985 1986 . , 
Fltcal Y«ar * ' 9 ' 




AFDC cases for which a 
collection was made 

Non-AFDC cases for which 
a collection was made 

Absent parents located 

Paternities eatabliahed 

Support obligations 
established 

Percent of AFDC payments 
recovered by collections 



AFDC collectlona 



Non-AFDC collections 

Administrative coata 
(total Federal/State) 



1.824 3,126 

386 157 

3,549 2,412 

521 194 

580 464 

5.6Z 7.5Z 
(thousands) 

$2,488 $5,344 
(2,864)* 

1*9 357 
(171)* 

2,962 2,874 



78 



Constant l?86 dollars. 



Table 25 

WYOMING 
Prograa Activity 



Wyoming 



F/scal year 



erJc 



1800 




Abttnt Fofhant 



AFDC Paying Cat* 



Support 
bltgatlont 
Etiabttshsd 



Non-AFDC 
Paying Cqim 



PatornHtsa 
" abllthsd 



1°982 1983 1984 1985* 19*86 
Fltcal Ytar 



AFDC csaes for which a 
collection was nade 

Non-AFDC cases for which 
a collection wss nsde 

Absent parents located 

Psternities established 

Support obligations 
eatabliahed 

Percent of AFDC psyaents 
recovered by collections 



AFDC collections 



Non-AFDC collections 

Adsinistrstlve costs 
(total Federsl/Stste) 



* Constant 1986 dollars. 



79 



1982 



1986 



347 

143 
1,287 
108 

348 



7.2Z 
(thousands) 



685 

413 
1,640 . 
113 5 

522 

8.6Z 



$619 
(712)* 

2S8 

(297)* 
380 



$1,280 
802 
767 



CO 



Stat* 



9 



Mibtu 
Alaak* 

Arliotva * 

Arkanaaa 

California 

Color*dc 

Connecticut 

Ptlavaro 

Diet, ot C01. 

riorida 

C«org1a 

H»*Mi 

Idaho 

llllnoll 

Indian* 

low* 

xaniaa 

xtPtucky 

LOultlan* 

K»in« 

Kiryland 

Maaaachuattta 
Michigan 
Mlnntaota 
Hlaalatippl 
Miaaourl 

MOrttirtt 

Ntbraak* 
N#v«da 

Krw Maapahlra 
M*w Jaracy 
M«w tttglCO 

M«w York 

horth Carolina 

north Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoau 

Oregon 

f«nn*ylv*r»Ja 

Ahodt Ifland 

J^th Carolina 

Couth Dakota 

Ttnncaatt 

Ttia* 

Utah 

Varacnt 

Virginia 

waahlngton 

wtai Virginia 

wlaconaln 

Wyonlng 

Cu*a 

Fverto ulco 
Virgin laland* 

U.S. TOTAL 

Caafload *nd/or 



ERIC 



CAStlOAD AM) ASSimNCt fATHOKTS — MtllMINAJY DATA r0« ft 1914 



Total 
Aaalatanct 
payaxnta 



$4» 

*u. 

71. 
41. 

3.110. 
104. 
224. 

24. 

74. 
2(1. 
222. 
> 73. 

19. 
IIS. 
147. 
149. 

91. 
11*. 
1(1. 

• 1. 
249. 
453. 
t.214. 
322. 

73, 
201, 

3(, 

(1. 

IS, 

19, 
SOli 

SI, 
2.079 
113 

19, 
103 
100 
120 
773 



71 



210, 
S4, 
39 
171 
3(3 
109 
191 



313.094 
021. 3(S 
SS0.1S1 
314.442 
444.421 
071.0(1 
931. 9S7 
719.310 
415.401 
291.423 
•32,141 
311.(71 
299.033 
771.(03 
1(9.710 
493.544 
457.901 
(13.730 
539.749 
9S7.1S2 
,(97.7(2 
044.417 
774. 414 
312. 404 
954.401 
,547.215 
.130.297 
491.010 
,443.594 
,S9(.4S7 
•(73.119 
,344.411 
,411.404 
.127.919 
.195.304 
.114.972 
.201.137 
.410.237 
.134.712 
.907.3(9 
113.912 
417.713 
I9S.(0( 
Sll.KS 
402.147 
27(.077 
194.047 
112.417 
001.393 
913.231 
731.102 
994.119 
1(1. 1S2 
S90.02I 



Average 
Monthly 
C*a«l 

50.091 
4.744 
24.041 
22.5S3 
144.141 
29.132 
40.311 
1.211 
21.321 
97.313 
13.902 
IS. 177 
(.330 
241.349 
51.493 
40.104 
23.3SS 
(0.190 
10.249 
30.071 
49.S41 
17.341 
220.191 
53.7S( 
53.334 
((.S03 
1.140 
14.142 
5.471 
4.944 
120.931 
37.9*5 
341.204 
44.144 
4.143 
227. SIS 
30.223 
30.3S9 
190.114 
14.011 
44.114 
4.141 
S9.0I0 
134.333 
13.314 
7.429 
SI.S00 
70.417 
34.114 
91.414 
4.001 
1.400 
S3. 719 
1.213 



Avtragt 


Avtraf * 


Avtragc Fay*«nt 




Monthly 


feonl.ily 


far 






K*clpl«nt* 


Children 


raolly 


Nraon 




14S.993 


102.341 


$113.41 


S3I.99 




14.141 


10.717 


5(1.59 


227.44 




74.343 


52.105 


251.30 


11.03 




44.409 


44.159 


171.79 


(0.53 




1.443.1(4 


1.097.797 


521.51 


111.51 




13,494 


55.149 


303.42 


101.17 




117.332 


79.045 


4(9.01 


1(1.11 




21.947 


14.7C3 


210.(1 


91. •( 




SS.195 


41.907 


291.19 


115.41 




375.344 


201.414 


223.(0 


79.01 




237.932 


1(5. ic; 


221.32 . 


71.04 




47.001 


30.494 


402.54 


129.97 




17.137 


11.499 


254.05 


93.15 




734.110 


493.9(4 


305.14 


100.17 




140.941 


101.511 


220. (( 


74.11 




127.119 


79.144 


344.17 


111.25 




41. ISO 


34.377 


324.33 


110.70 




141.713 


101.246 


193.30 


71.91 




241. 9IS 


170. 170 


1(7.75 


55.72 




SI. 435 


34. 392 


341.44 


119.73 




191. 9S0 


124. 249 


299.22 


101.40 




23S. 234 


150.(55 


432.21 


1(0. SO 




472.471 


430.(49 


4(0.50 


150.74 




140.093 


100.149 


499.(5 


1(7.77 




119.104 


1 '4 . 174 


111.14 


31.57 




300.523 


131. 110 


2(1.35 


!(.(• 


t * 


25. 125 


14. 413 


347.11 


111.15 




47.059 


31. 2d 


317.47 


101.90 


t *^ 


It. 113 


10.7(2 


231.59 


12.11 




15.097 


0.(41 


321.15 


124.(9 




355.441 


239.105 


350.53 


119.25 




51.194 


34.445 


237.90 


13.57 




1.091.395 


717.4(4 


470.(7 


157.71 




174.947 


110.1(5 


221.23 


17.22 




13.427 


0.097 


342.34 


123.41 




474.743 


421.(47 


294.57 


91.94 




17.140 


(0.911 


274.29 


95.04 




12.034 


53.991 


330.52 


122.31 




510.19 3 


374. 527 


337.12 


111.10 




44.439 


21.720 


410.07 


147.97 




130.272 


90.101 


ll(. 40 


(5.99 




17.344 


13.011 








141.435 


109. 392 


140^90 


ll!l0 




413.455 


291.335 


171.44 


14.54 








339.23 


114.11 




2t.'l71 


13.579 


429.00 


149.45 




153.393 


102.741 


254.41 


97.03 




197.411 


125.735 


421.59 


153.31 




115.144 


(9.(92 


241.74 


71.19 




300.945 


119.111 


500.24 


1(3.92 




11.103 


7.243 ^ 


327.75 


111.11 




5.130 


4.155 


201.20 


57.12 




174.249 


119.(43 


100.(3 


30.(7 




4.311 


3.202 


172.22 


50.CC 




10.994.571 


7.294.424 


$111.71 


Sill. 01 


80 



$11.114. 142. 911 3.744.740 
runclal data (or Jgly. Awguat. and September taken fro* for* S SAO 435. *«aah ••port' 
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DESCRIPTION OF SELECTED CHILD SUPPORT GUIDELINES 

TTiere are three predominant types of gui^lines that are being adopted 
by states. b * 

Flat Percentage Oiideline. This simplest type of guideline sets child 
support as a percentage of obligor income, with the percentages varyiiv accord- 
ing to the number of children. Some percentage guidelines are based 6n gross 
(before tax) income whereas others are based on net income (after mandatory 
deductions). A flat percentage guideline does not consider custodial parent 
income or make separate provision for child care or extraordinary medical 
expenses. With the recent exception of the Wisconsin Percent^ of Income 
Standard, a flat percentage guideline does not adjust for shared or stfft physical 
custody, or for the presence of children subsequently born to the obligor. 

The Wisconsin Percentage of Income Standard may be the most well known 
of the flat percentage guidelines. It sets child support at 17 f crcent of 
obligor gross Income for one child, 25 percent for two children, 29 percent for 
three, and 31 percent for four. The Wisconsin standard has added special 
adjustments for shared physical custody and for multiple family obligations. 

The Minnesota child Support Guidelines represent a modified flat percentage 
approach based on net obligor income. Above $1,000 per month obligor net 
income, support is set at 25 percent of net income for one child, 30 percent 
for two children, 35 percent for three, and 39 percent for four. At lower 
income levels, the percentages are set lower. Thus, for one child, the percen- 
tage starts at 14 percent at $400 per month obligor net income and increases 
until reaching 25 percent at $1,000 per month. Unlike the Wisconsin Standard, 
there are no adjustments for shared physical custody, multiple family responsi- 
bilities, or any other factors. 

Illinois also has a flat percentage guideline based on net obligor income. 

Income Shares Mr**+l The income Shares model was developed by the 
Child Support Guideline staff using the best available economic evidence on 
child rearing expenditures The Income Shares model is based on the concept 
that the child should receive the same proportion of parental income he or she 
would have received if the parents lived together. Hie child support computa- 
tion involves three basic fUjips: 

(1) Income of the parents is determined and added together. 

(2) A basic child support obligation is computed based on the combined income 
of the parents. This obligation represents the amount estimated to have 
been spent on the children jointly by the parents if the household were 
intact The estimated amount, in turn, is derived from economic data on 
household expenditures on children. A total child support obligation is 
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computed by adding actual expenditures for work-related child care 
expenses and extraordinary medical expenses* 

(3) The total obliga n is pro-rated in proportion to each parents* income. 
The custodial parent retains his or her share to spend directly on the 
child. The non-custodial parents share is payable as child support. 

The Income !3hares model has been specified in both net income and gross 
income versions. It incorporates a self-support reserve for the obligor, under 
which the formula is not applied in determining child support until an obligor's 
income exceeds the poverty level. 

The Colorado Child Support Guideline has been implemented by statute 
and is based on gross income of the parents. It has adjustments for shared 
and split custody. The New Jersey Child Support Guidelines have been adopted 
by Supreme Court Rule and are based on net income of the parents. 

The Income Shares model has been adopted in Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, 
and Vermont, as well as in Colorado and New Jersey. It has been recommended 
for adoption in Arizona, Missouri, New Mexico, and South Carolina. 

Delaware Melson Formula. The Melson Formula is based on three key 
principles. 

(1) Parents are entitled to retain sufficient income for their most basic needs 
to facilitate continued employment, fhus, only income above a self support 
reserve, normally $450 per month, is counted in setting child support (a 
discretionary minimum order is set u the obligor has less than $450 
monthly income). 

(2) Above the self-support reserve, all parental income is next allocated 
to the primary support needs of the children. In most cases, these 
are set at $180 per month for the first child, $135 per month each for 
the second and third, and $90 per month each for the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth. Added to primary support needs are actual child care and 
extraordinary medical expenses. These primary support needs are 
pro-rated between the parents based on their available Lxjome (after 
deduction of the self-support reserve). 

(3) After deduction of the self-support reserve and payment of the pro- 
rata share of children's primary support needs, 15 percent of the 
obligor's remaining income is allocated to additional child support 
for the first child, 10 percent each for the second and third, and 5 
percent each for the four th, fifth, and sixth. This additional child 
support is termed a stanJard of living allowance. 

Total child support is determined by adding the obligor's proportionate 
share of primary support together with the standard of living allowance. 
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The Delaware Melson Formula has been used statewide since 1979* The 
Delaware Formula also has adjustments for shared physical custody and split 
custody arrangements. A version of the Delaware Melson Formula has been 
recommended for adoption in Maryland* 

The Hawaii Child Support Guidelines are an adaptation of the Delaware 
Melson Formula* Adopted by court rule in October 1986, the Hawaii Guidelines 
are based on gross income of the parents and incorporate several minor modifi- 
cations to the Delaware formula. 

Case Exanples and Graphs. Attached are several representative case 
examples showing results obtained from five guidelines: Minnesota and Wisconsin 
(flat percentage approaches); Colorado and N^w Jersey (Income Shares models); 
and Hawaii (Delaware Melson approach). 

Mso attached are graphs depicting child support as a percentage of 
obligor net income for each of the five guidelines. These gra^s show results 
for two children across a range of obligor net income under three assumptions: 
obligee has zero income, obligee has half as much income as the obligor, and 
obligee has the same income as the obligor. The graphs depict child support 
in the absence of child care and extraordinary medical expenses. A c *ual child 
care and extraordinary medical expenses would be added to the child support 
amounts shown for the Colorado, H a waii, and New Jersey, but not to amounts 
shown for Minnesota and Wisconsin* 
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CASE EXAMPLES 



Fact Pattern II 
Basic Case with Child Care Expenses 

Situation, Mother and Father 
are divorced Father lives alone; 
Mother and the parties 1 two chflcfren, 
aged three and five, live together. 
Father has a gross monthly income 
of $1,600 and a net monthly income 
of $1,252 prior to deduction of state 
taxes. Father also pays union dues 
of $30 per month and provides health 
insurance for the children at $25 
per month. 

Mother has a gross monthly income 
of $1,200; monthly net of $1,043. 
Mother incurs employment-related 
child care expense of $150 per month, 

Child Support Orders 



Fact Pattern #2 
Low Income Case 

Situation. Father has gross 
monthly income of $900, net monthly 
income of $801 (before deduction of 
state taxes). The two children, aged 
two and four, live with the mother. 
Mother does not work and receives 
an AFDC grant of $272 for herself 
and the two children, plus a Food 
Stamp allotment of an additional 
$117 per month. Neither the AFDC 
grant nor Food Stamps are counted 
as income under these guidelines, 
however. 



Child Support Orders 





Dollars 
Per Month 




Dollars 
Per Month 


Colorado 


$425.43 


Colorado 


$286.00 


Hawaii 


$362.76 


Hawaii 


$350.00 


Minnesota 


$358.15 


Minnesota 


$186.18 


New Jersey 


$427.05 


New Jersey 


$281.75 


Wisconsin ■ 


$400.00 


Wisconsin 


$225.00 
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Fact Pattern #3 
High Income Case 



Fact Pattern 14 
Joint Custody 



Situation* Father and Mother 
are divorced* Father lives alone; 
Mother «md the parties' two children, 
aged 1* and 14, live together. 
Father has montVy gross income of 
$4^83; monthly net of $3,193 (prior 
to deduction of state taxes)* Mother 
has a monthly gross of $1,500; 
monthly net of $1,277, 



C Id Support Orders 

Dollars 
Per Month 

Colorado $820.77 

Hawaii $906.27 

Minnesota $900.99 

New Jersey Court Discretion 

Wisconsin $1,145.75 



Situation* Mother and Father 
share Joint legal custody of their 14 
year-old child. They also share 
physical custody on a fifty-fifty 
rotating basis. Father has monthly 
gross income of $900. Mother has 
monthly gross income of $2,200. 
(The parents have agreed that 
Mother will take the tax exemption 
for the child.) 

Child Support Orders 

Dollars 
Per Month 

Colorado $94.71* 
Hawaii $142.76 
Minnesota Court Discretion 

New Jersey Court Discretion 

Wisconsin $110.50 



♦Will increase to $142.07 under 
pending legislation. 
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Senator Moynihan. A very good morning to our audience and 
guests and distinguished witnesses. This is the third hearing of the 
new Subcommittee on Social Security and Family Policy, pursuing 
Ae general subject of Title IV of the Social Security Act, the Aid to 
Families of Dependent Children Program, and the general subject 
known as welfare. 

We now go to a series of specific issues, of which the one today is 
child, support. If I were to make one comment, it would be that the 
theme we have been pursuing, which is the 50-year-old program of 
Aid to Dependent Children, which began in the form of widows' 
pensions; but in that program the issue of child support does not 
arise because of the expectation— in the 1930s— that the male 
parent who was involved with the family would have died— by an 
industrial accident or natural causes— and any support becomes 
moot, that the widow was staying at home, raising the children, 
and not expected to be treated differently from other women who 
did the same thing. 

The whole world ha3 changed. In the present condition of a large 
program of Aid to Dependent Children, only in three percent of the 
families has there been a death in the family. In the meantime, the 
mggority of American children live in single parent families before 
they are age 18— the mqority— only a minority do not. And how to 
provide for them is a msgor issue in our nation, if we are going to 
provide for our future generation. These are our children. 

We have the great honor to have before us one of the legends of 
American political life, the Honorable Claude Pepper, Senator 
Pepper; and aver on the House side, they think the word Senator is 
honorific and U3e if exclusively for you. I am going to take the time 
of this audience just long enough to tell a story about Claude 
Pepper, this now great legislator, who is in front of you. 

It goes back to the year 1940 in New York City, 44th Street, 
Town Hall, where we have established a place to have debates, dis- 
cussions on issues, like a little place up in Western Massachusetts 
or Vermont. And there is a great debate taking place between a 
gentleman who is a Senator from South Carolina and a Senator 
from Florida, Claude Pepper, over the poll tax, a big major issue of 
that day. 

And Senator Pepper and his colleague go into hammer and 
tongs; they are pounding away at each other. The audience is awed 
with Claude Pepper. And then the questioning comes, and someone 
stands up in the back and asks him: Senator Pepper, do you think 
a dollar is that much to charge of someone who really wants to 
vote? And everyone was thinking: Oh, my God, what will he say? 

And up he came to the microphone and said: Well, down home 
where I come from, they say a dollar ain't much if you got one. 
And that is Claude Pepper. 

And from that day to this, he has understood what real life is for 
real people, and he is here to speak, having become the foremost 
symbol of provision for the elderly in our country. And he is here 
to speak on the subject of the chf uren. Senator, we welcome you. I 
ask to be forgive , for going on at such length; and I wcnder if you 
would introduce your associate? 
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STATEMENT OP HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, U.S. CONGRESSMAN 
PROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

Congressman Pepper. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee. I am very grateful to you for giving me 
this kind invitation to be here with you today, with my staff direc- 
tor, Kathy Gardner, and to associate myself with this very com- 
mendable work that you are undertaking to show more concern 
ana give more assistance to the children of ~>ur country. 

You know and we all know that one-fifth of the children of 
America live in poverty; and since 1980, over two million more chil- 
dren have dropped into that desolate land of poverty in our coun- 
try. We also know that there are about one million teenage girls 
who have children out of wedlock in our country and that there 
are some 200,000 children which are the offspring of those teen- 
agers, who will have six times the chance of going into poverty 
than children born normally in wedlock experience. 

We saw here the other day in our local media an instance of a 
little four-year-old girl in Arlington, Virginia who had a liver dis- 
ease and applied to the Virginia authorities under the Medicaid 
law for a transplant. The authorities held that under the law of 
Virginia they could not give the transplant assistance to this little 
girl, which meant if she began to bleed she would die. A district 
judge, I regret to say, agreed with the interpretation of the Virgin- 
ia authorities; Hut fortunately a court or appeals judge in the area 
reversed that decision and gave that little girl a chance to live. 

Nowithat shows a deficiency in the law, or an error in the inter- 
pretation of it by the authorities in charge. 

All of us saw in the paper— and especially those of us in Miami— 
an instance of a seven-year-old boy who a little bit ago also had 
liver disease. He had to have a transplant; his people were poor. It 
came to the attention of the President, and both the President and 
the Vice President called up the little boy. The President sent him 
a $1,000 contribution. I don't know whether the Vice President 
sent one or not, but he called up. 

And because of the publicity, the news of the President calling 
up and sending a contribution, a local rich man gave $200,000 for 
the boy to be able to be on the eligible list for an operation and 
other subscriptions began pouring in. Now, how fortunate that 
little boy was tc have the attention of the President of the linked 
States and tiie r ice President and a local rich mrui and local 
people; but how rare is that opportunity to get a second chance to 

Nine million children in this country live under circumstances 
where they do not have access to any dependable medical care. 

At Boca Raton, Florida not long ago, I was at a dinner. I sat op- 
posite a lady, and we got into a conversation about the youth and 
health. She said, Mr. Pepper, I am a professional obstetrician. She 
said you would be surprised to know how many children are born 
with some sort of handicap or deformity, most of which, she said, 
could be corrected if the child had an opportunity to get the care 
that is available for that kind of thirg. 

But, this lady said, most of the mothers are poor; they don t even 
know where to find a hospital that could give the kind of corrective 
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aid the child needs, and they don't have the money in the second 
place. And the result is that the child goes on with that handicap 
the rest of his or her life. 

I have no doubt but that a lot of the crime in our country com- 
mitted by perverted minds derives from lack of prenatal care the 
mother received, lack of care kits infancy that child received, lack 
of education or opportunity that that child eiyoyed. And I tliink 
the consequences are having to b<> paid by society. 

So, taking care of the childrer *s J\ke education; it is not an ex- 
pense, it is an investment— an « • 4 lent in the strength and 
character and good will of our courwrv 

As you know, about five million cht in America take care of 
themselves while the mother works. *e had a sad episode in 
Miami recently. A working mother had ~dled up from time to time 
to speak to her little three and four year old boy and girl she left 
alone at home. Late in the afternoon, she called and she didn't get 
a response. She hurried home, and what did she find? These two 
little children, playing around in their curiosity, had opened the 
door of the refrigerator and crawled in; and they had been suffocat- 
ed in the refrigerator, the door of which closed upon those children. 

Senator Moynihan. Oh, God. 

Congressman Pepper. We have also had many instances of 
people calling in to take care of children who have abused those 
children-— sometimes sexually, sometimes otherwise—and some- 
times they have even kidnapped them. It has led me to wonder 
whether we shouldn't take the initiative in urging the States 
mainly— although it may be questionable in the minds of some— to 
begin to lay down some criteria of responsibility of the people en- 
trusted with the care of little children; or at least, I think, what we 
should do is see 4o it that we have provided day care centers that 
are available all over America for the working mothers of this 
country. 

As I understand it something like half of the work force are now 
women, and a large percentage of them are mothers. 

Senator Moynihan. And they are changed circumstances, differ- 
ent from what it once was. 

Congressman Pepper. Exactly right, and these mothers don't 
have tri3 money to hire a responsible caretaker or engage a respon- 
sible day care center. So, the Federal Government, in my opinion, 
should encourage the States— and I would like to see you consider 
legislation— that the United States would pioneer and work with 
the States in seeing to it that the States get help from the Federal 
Government in maintaining all over — wherever there are chil- 
dren—day care centers for the care of those children. 

Another thing, Mr. Chairman, is in the field of education. Down 
at home, in the Miami area, something like 40-odd percent of the 
Flack children drop out of school around 16 years of age or some- 
thing like that— around the ninth grade. I have been giving consid 
eration to whether or not we, the Federal Government, shouldn't 
help the States in raising the compulsory requirement age for edu- 
cation not only to ninth grade or 16 years old, but to graduation 
from high school. 

What chance has a boy or girl today unless they are a genius like 
Thomas A. Edison of getting a satisfactory job or maintaining a 
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satisfactory position in our competitive society with less than a 
high school education? It is difficult enough even if you have had a 
high school education. 

And I am sure you and I must medicate from time to time on 
what would have happened to us if somehow or another we had not 
been able to %et an education. I often think: What would I be 
doing? What land of a life would I be able to live if I had not been 
fortunate enough to have gotten an education? And yet, I regret to 
say that the discretionary expenditures of this Administration have 
been reduced 15 percent; the Administration has reduced Medicare 
by $30 billion and Medicaid by $15 billion, and cut the school lunch 
program, cut the food stamp program and the like— every program 
that affects vitally the children of this country, indirectly tf not di- 
rectly, has been cut. 

Maybe it is not an impropriety. I said the other day to a group: 
You know, the attitude of this Administration toward people who 
have these critical needs reminds me of a story that I heard down 
South about a farmer who sold a mule to his neighbor. They were 
on the lot while* the transaction was bei ag carried on; and when it 
was concluded, the purchase was consummated. The buyer tapped 
the old mule on the shank, and the old mule trotted of£ When he 
did, he ran right into a pine stump that was there and then tum- 
bled over. 

The buyer said: Wait a minute; wait a minute. I don't want to 
buy that mule; that mule is blind. The seller said: That mule ain't 
blind; he just don't give a damn. (Laughter.] 

I know that a high officer of this Administration stated that he 
didn't know of any children in America that were hungry. Well, I 
just don't know whether people that have that point of view are 
blind or they just don't care or they don't look very thoroughly to 
see whether there are any or not. 

So, education is critical, of course; but first is medical care. That 
is the reason that I think it is so imperative that this Congress 
enact legislation that would provide comprehensive medical care 
for the teople of this country. 



Health and Long-Term Care. Fd like to show you how this problem 
affects the middia class of our country. 

When we enacted national health insurance through Medicare in 
1965, we though*, well, we will take car.-) of the oxd folks, and we 
will take care of the very poor with Medicaid; the middle class can 
take care of itself. 

The middle class can no longer take care of itself, nor can 
anyone, except those who are rich. And I had a good illustration of 
that the other day. A gentleman named Ed Howard appeared 
before my subcommittee. And incidentally, he called the White 
House, he testified, and said, "I want you to hear my testimony 
over there on the Hill; I think you ought to hear it." 

And here is what he said. He said, "I was 58 years old. I was a 
strong man. I had a good job. My wife and I owned our home. I had 
four insurance policies to cover our health. And we had $140,000 in 
the bank." He said, "I thought we were in mighty good shape." 
And of course, you and I know that he was in good shape compared 
to most of his fellow countrymen. 
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Then he said, "What happened?" He got the sad news that I got 
one day: your wife has cancer. "Shortly after that," he said, '1 had 
a stroke. Shoriiy after that," he said, "I had a bad automobile acci- 
dent." And from then on, it looks like things went from bad to 
worse. He said; "Now, I am trying my best in my disabled condi- 
tion to take care of my wife in a nursing home not covered by Med- 
icare. "And," he said, "almost all of our $140,000 is gone." 

I had another letter from a man from Maine, who wrote me, and 
he .*aid, "I am living between a rock and a hard place." He said he 
had a similar experience. He said, "our savings of $160,000 are 
gone. What am I supposed to do?" 

Now, children are indirectly affected by these hardships. And by 
the way, we have the figure that a million people a year in Amer- 
ica are forced into destitution because of catastrophic health care 
costs, and children are affected; If the family goes into destitution, 
the children are obviously then children of the poor; and obviously, 
they suffer the disadvantages of poverty. 

So, this is a very critical problem for our country. I am sorry 
that we waited until foreseeing and compassionate people like you 
are going to take this corrective step. And I Want to commend you 
in the warmest wa> for having these hearings. 

I want us to improve housing, by the way. As you know public 
housing has practically been diminished under this Administration. 
There are nine million American children living in unsafe housing, 
which obviously affects their future and their attitude +cward life 
and their chance of survival and the like. 

So, we have got to provide decent shelter. You know, a high offi- 
cial of this Administration a few months ago said: Well, these 
people that you talk about, sleeping on the streets, they just like 
fresh air. And I read in the New York Times about a lady in New 
York, an elderly lady, who was a part of a little group who went 
down to the old Grand Central Station when it was cold and stayed 
in the station— the lobby there— and slept on the benches until 1:00 
in the morning when the police had to get them out for the night 
and close the station. 

Well, they noticed this little lady was elderly. She didn't seem to 
have on very warm clothes, but she was shooed out with the rest of 
them. The temperature was 17 degrees. The next morning, they 
found this lady dead, propped up against the wall. I guess she just 
got a little too much fresh air, in the opinion of some of these 
people who don't seem to be so much concerned about that prob- 
lem. 

So, we have got to see to it that the children of this country par- 
ticularly are helped— there aren't going to be any old folks unless 
the children grow up. That is an obvious thing. So, the children of 
this country are our future. 

We talk about defense, spending billions, to be assured of our se- 
curity in the future. If we don't have children that grow up into 
strong men and women, that will be worse than not having enough 
weapons to sustain the security of our country. 

So, we have got to provide shelter. We have got to provide day 
care. We have got to provide adequate medical care for these chil- 
dren, beginning with prenatal days on up through their years until 
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they reach an independent age. We have got to see to it that they 
get an education and, if not education, training. 

You know, I understand the Germans used to—and I don't know 
whether they do now or not— but when you got up to emerge from 
grammar school and prior to beginning in high school, you had to 
make a choice. Are you going to take an intellectual pursuit or do 
you want training? Now, how can you expect these children who 
drop out of school in the ninth grade and have no vocational train- 
ing and no education— how can you expect them to get a job, 
except a common labor job— and they generally don't want those. 
They are not generally qualified, except as a strong man would be 
for a common laborer s job; that is about all they are qualified to 
do. 

So, we have got to train them or educate them, and then we have 
got to provide jobs. I don't see anything wrong with having another 
WPA or whatever you want to call it. 

There are a lot of prominent businessmen in Florida for whom I 
got a WPA job when I was in the Senate and they were young, be* 
cause that is all the jobs that were available. I don't see why we 
have ignored the experience that this Government had back in the 
Depression days to give aid to a lot of people; and I am talking 
about welfare. 

May I just make this comment? To some people, welfare reform 
means getting more people off of welfare. I haven't heard of a one 
of these reformers yet who is looking forward to getting more 
people back on welfare who were wrongly removed, or getting 
people on that should be on to eiyoy the benefits of it. They are 
always talking about some fat woman in a Cadillac, a new Cadillac. 
I said the other day: Why don't they have her in a Lincoln some- 
times? That is a good car. [Laughter.] 

But they always have a fat woman in a Cadillac who drives up to 
a food store and, with food stamps, buys a lot of liquor and a lot of 
cigars and a lot of cigarettes and the like. In fact, a few times we 
have tightened up the food stamp rules. 

But people have got to have adequate food and nourishment, and 
they have got to have proper development and opportunity to 
work. Mr. Chairman, you are helping to build a better America, 
and I congratulate you, and I am anxious to help in any way I can. 

Senator Moynihan. Oh, I want to applaud. [Applause.] 

Could I ask two things? I know you have to get back to the Rules 
Committee. The first point you made is that there are some nine 
million children in the country now who live below the poverty 
line and have no medical care; but you would agree, I think, that 
one of the most conspicuous anomalies in our present provisions for 
children is that if you are "on welfare," you receive Medicaid, but 
if your family hasn't become dependent on welfare, there is no 
medical coverage. 

And it splits down to about 50/50. Of about half the children who 
are poor, about half do have medical care and the other half do 
not; and we can't distinguish between the children, but the pro- 
gram has worked this way. 

The other thing I wanted to ask you is this; and you can speak to 
this as no person. We are told that there is a division growing up 
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between the interests of the elderly and the interests of children in 
this country. 

Congressman Pepper. Mr. Chairman, I am glad you mentioned 
that. I think my experience has been a fair experience in respect to 
that matter. I am generally known to be identified with the elder- 
ly; I am getting up in age myself where I can almost call myself 
elderly now. [Laughter.] 

But as I go around all over the country and walk through the 
corridors of the Capitol, I am delighted fit the number of young 
people who walk up to me and say: we want to thank you for what 
you are doing for the elderly. They don't come up to criticise me 
for what I have been dou.g for the elderly and say, ''You are taking 
away from us." 

They have got a relative somewhere — somebody that is dear to 
them— that they see is being taken care of by some of these public 
programs that we have sponsored. 

So, I don't see the slightest evidence of hostility or competitive- 
ness between the elderly and the young, although I do hope that 
we can develop somehow or other among the young a kind of a na- 
tional organization where these young people will volunteer to 
work with the elderly— go sit with them a while and talk to them. 

I knew my four grandparents. My two grandfathers were both 
Confederate soldiers in the Civil War. As a little boy, I used to sit 
and talk to them, you know, about things; and it was fascinating to 
sit there and talk to those older people. I wish I had known a lot 
more questions to ask, as I do now. 

But the young people really enjoy the company of the elderly. 
They learn from them about the past and they learn a lot of 
wisdom that they have acquired by experience. On the other hand, 
what a joy it is to the older people to be with the young. Nothing is 
more touching than to see a grandparent's affection for a grand- 
child. You know, they sort of see their children young again and 
the like. 

So, I think there should be and there really is a comradeship and 
mutuality of interest betwc a the young and the old. So, I think 
that we ought to encourage that to be even more than it is. 

Senator Moynihan. All right, sir. May we ' aank you very much 
for coming this morning. And when you get to the point "'here you 
are eligible, we will see that these programs are available to you. 

Congressman Pepper. Presuming to speak for the future genera- 
tions that you are helping, thank you very, very much. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you. 

We welcome our colleague and friead, Senator Daschle. You 
would not wish to make an on ning statement at this point? 
Senator Daschle. No. 

Senator Moynihan. All right, sir. We now have our next witness, 
the most honorable and distinguished Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, to set the stage here. 

Governor Dukakis, we welcome you, sir, and perhaps you would 
introduce your associates? t May I say first that all testimony will be 
included in the record as if read in iv % and anyone who wishes to 
abbreviate or digress or expand is wel ome to do so. Governor, we 
welcome you. 
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Governor Dukakis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator 
Daschle. There is a nice right to that, isn't there— Senator 
Daschle? It is nice to see you, Tom. 

Senator Moynihan. Could I just make an opening statement 
here? This subject today is child support; and as I mentioned earli- 
er, the whole question of child support does not arise under our 
statute. The statute assumes that the complete dependency of the 
family, which is assumed in a sort of general stereotype of the time 
when we would think of a West Virginia's miner's widow. The 
work of the mother is to stay at home and raise the children or not 
to be in the work force-— there weren't such jobs then, anyway— 
and where they were in the work force, they weren't supposed to 
be married. 

Into the 1950s, in upstate New York, if a young woman got mar- 
ried, she had to stop teaching school. It was thought not fit. And 
the question of male support did not arise; the male was not alive. 
The question of female income didn't arise since she didn't leave 
the house. Only a fraction of our AFDC cases involved a spouse 
who died, and the big social change in America is that women have 
gone out into the work force. 

It was inevitable with the rise in education, but other things 
have happened which you know better than anyone else. One State 
in the Union has learned to take this change in attitudes and op- 
portunities and put it to work for children. One person in this 
county can summarize that, and it is Governor Dukakis of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Sir, you have shown in an age when it was thought that either 
nothing could be done or anything that went wrong was the result 
of trying to do something— you have disproved it alone— a very 
lonely time. You have proved both the virtues of being a Yankee 
and a Greek. You just decided not to do what everyone else told 
you was inevitable; and we welcome you, sir, and we would like to 
welcome your associates. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MICHAEL DUKAKIS, GOVERNOR OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, ACCOMPANIED BY 
GRADY HEDGERSBETH, CHIEF OF CHILD ENFORCEMENT PRO- 
GRAM, AND CHARLES ATKINS, COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC 

. WELFARE 

Governor Dukakis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I don't know what 
to say to that introduction; but let me first thank you for your kind 
words and state the obvious, which is that, while you flatter me, no 
governor can succeed without some very good people working for 
him and with him. And I have got two of the best with me here 
today. 

Chuck Atkins, to my right and your left, is our very able Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare and perhaps, along with one other 
person, his spouse, is as responsible for the success of ET in Massa- 
chusetts as anyone I know; but I must confess that maybe his mari- 
tal relationship is the secret here because Kristin Demong, his 
wife, happens to be the Director of Employment Security. If you 
want 24-hour-a-day, seven-day-a-week service on this, you just get a 
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husband and wife team that put it together for you, and you have 
it 

And to my left and your right is Grady Hedgersbeth, who has 
been one of our top people in the State Department of Revenue; 
and as of a week or two ago, he has become the new Chief of our 
new Child Support Enforcement Program which, as you know, Mr. 
Chairman, I think uniquely among the States is in the State De- 
partment of Revenue. And I am going to talk about that in a 
minute. 

There are some rather compelling reasons for doing that, al- 
though this is our choice; and it may not be a choice that every 
State will want to make. 

At the same time, let me apologize foi addressing the issue of 
work and welfare, but you have asked me to do that. 

Senator Moynihan. May I first welcome Commissioner Atkins 
and Commissioner Hedgersbeth? We congratulate you on your new 
position, sir. 

Mr. Hedgersbeth. Thank you, sir. 

Governor Dukakis. Let me address first the issue of work and 
welfare, which I know you have been dealing with and will be; and 
let me also say in the beginning, Mr. Chairman, that I don't think 
I have read or seen as thoughtful, as cogent, and as perceptive a 
statement as yours which began these hearings. 

It really says it all, and I hope this weekend— ff the nation's gov- 
ernors consider a sweeping welfare reform proposal — that we can 
in fact make good on that word, which I am not sure I can pro- 
nounce, but it starts with "sz." 

Senator Moynihan. Szyzergy. 

Governor Dukakis. Szyzergistically, I hope we can put a piece of 
legislation together that we can all support. And one area where I 
am proud to say the States of this nation have demonstrated real 
initiative and real leadership in all States — not just Massachu- 
setts—is the area of work and welfare. As both of you know, in ad- 
dition to our own ET choices program in Massachusetts, many 
States are making great strides in helping families on public assist- 
ance to lift themselves out of poverty dependency and to become 
independent wage earners and self-sustaining citizens and parents. 

And in my judgment, and I think in yc^rs. Mr. Chairman, there 
is now a strong bipartisan concensus on what works and what 
doesn't work. There is a strong bipartisan concensus, both in the 
Congress and among the Governors, and I think you are going to 
see that this weekend when the Governors act on this issue. 

In my first term as Governor, I learned the hard way what 
doesn't work. We started in 1975 with the second highest unem- 
ployment rate in the nation, 12 percent. And over the course of 
that four-year term, our unemployment rate dropped from 12 per- 
cent to below 6 percent. At the same time, the number of families 
on AFDC went up— by the* way, a phenomenon which a number of 
other States are experiencing today and have over the past three 
or four years. 

And try as I might, try as we tried, we couldn't understand this 
phenomenon. Why should the number of AFDC families be going 
up at a time when the unemployment rate was dropping by more 
than half? So, like most Governors, including the former Governor 
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of California, I had my own fling at workfare. And like most Gover- 
nors who tried workfare, I failed. 

I was retired involuntarily from the Governor's office, as both of 
you know. [Laughter.] 

And spent four years thinking about it and why, incidentally, a 
similar experiment on the part of my successor also failed in 1980, 
1981, and 1982. 

And I think the answer, quite simply, lies in the fact— as you, 
Mr. Chairman, have pointed out today— that the overwhelming 
msgority of families on welfare in this country are made up of 
single mothers with children. 

Now, if that is the case— and it is— in my State and in every 
other State in the Union, unless we want to expect these mothers 
to abandon their children— unless we expect them to do that— 
abandon their children for dead-end, make-work jobs— which inci- 
dentally make them ineligible for health benefits, such programs 
are doomed to failure. 

And that is why workfare— at least the traditional workfare, as 
you and I know it— has failed. ET is different because it says to 
these mothers: We are serious; we want to help you lift yourselves 
out of the hopeless of dependency, and we are prepared to provide 
day care, real training for real jobs, and continued medical benefits 
for up to a year after you have found a job, unless your employer 
provides health insurance. 

Now, our experience, Mr. Chairman, has been that about 70 to 75 
percent ot the employers— and we have some 8,000 employers who 
have hired ET graduates— do provide health benefits; and that is 
fine and that is as it should be. 

But about 25 percent of our successful trained ET graduates 
going into jobs incidentally, which are paying on average now 
about $6.20 an hour, don't get health insurance, even at that level 
of pay with the job. 

Those three elements— those three elements— child care, real 
training for real jobs, and health benefits for some time after a 
welfare mother goes to work, have made the difference. And when 
we say, Mr. Chairman, real training for real jobs, we mean it be- 
cause if those doing the training don't place the ET graduate in a 
real job, they don't get paid; and I can't emphasize that too much. 
No more training for nonexistent jobs. 

The training organizations that we hire and we pay are expected 
not only to train but to place. No placement, no pay. The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. Over 30,000 people on public assist- 
ance have obtained unsubsidized full or part-time jobs through ET, 
and the overwhelming msgority of those jobs have been in the pri- 
vate sector. 

In fact, as I just pointed out, more than 8,000 employers have 
hired ET graduates m Massachusetts; and dozens of these employ- 
ers have told me personally how pleased they are with our ET 
graduates— their skills, their motivation, their loyalty. They are 
very, very high on these new employees. 

Now, some of you may have read a recent article in the Wall 
Street Journal which disputes the success of the program. The arti- 
cle is factually wrong. Since ET began, our case load has gone 
down, not up. And incidentally, Mr. Chairman, it has gone down 
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even though we have increased welfare benefit^ in Massachusetts 
and therefore the standard of need by more than 32 percent in the 
past four years, and I have recommended a six percent increase 
this year. 

So, if the legislature supports that recommendation— and I be- 
lieve they will— we will have raised welfare benefits by nearly 40 
percent in five years, thereby increasing the standard of need and 
making many more families eligible; even so, the caseload has gone 
down. That is not all. 

The length of time that families on AFDC are staying on AFDC 
in Massachusetts has also gone down significantly. Since ET began, 
the average length of stay has decreased by 23 percent. Best of 
adl— and Fknow you are particularly concerned about the long- 
term unemployed, long-term families on welfare, Mr. Chairman— 
the number of families in Massachusetts on AFDC for five years or 
more has been reduced 25 percent, and the number of two-parent 
families cut in half. 

So, don't let anyone tell you that there is a group of folks on wel- 
fare out there who have been on so long that they simply can't get 
off. In fact, some of our most inspiring success stories nave been of 
welfare mothers who have been on 8 years, 10 years, 12 years, and 
14 years and today are holding down very responsible jobs, support- 
ing their children with good, decent incomes; and they have trans- 
formed their lives. 

Finally, as I am sure you will recognize, our taxpayers are bene- 
fitting from ET as well. We estimate last year, after deducting the 
costs of the program, net, ET saved or gained over $100 million in 
Federal and State welfare savings and new revenues for the taxes 
being paid by ET graduates. So, we can even help you reduce that 
Federal deficit, Mr. Chairman because, if we can work with you, we 
can help a lot of people to leave welfare and become wage-earning, 
self-sustaining citizens, and thereby relieve you and us of the fiscal 
burden of supporting them. 

These statistics are impressive, but they don't tell the whole 
story, for it is the human face of ET which really documents its 
success. The new-found feelings of self-esteem among our ET gradu- 
ates, the sense of independence that comes from getting a paycheck 
instead of a welfare check; the women who have found jobs 
through ET speak passionately about the way their lives and their 
children's lives have been changed. And I have met with literally 
dozens and dozens and dozens of these women. 

One of our first ET graduates, Doris Pineo, just wrote me the 
other day, and she said: "How do you say thank you to someone 
who has given you a will to live and helped you gain back your 
self-respect?" The time, in my judgment, has come for meaningful 
national work and welfare reform legislation, legislation that could 
build a strong partnership between Washington and the States. 
And incidentally, Mr. Chairman, I think we have got to carry a 
very substantial part of that load, and the States have got to be 
held accountable. This is not just a Federal responsibility; it is ours 
as well, and it seems to me that it is that kind of partnership that 
we need. 

You have provided great leadership on this issue. Your sponsor- 
ship of the so-called "work bill" along with Senators Kennedy and 
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Kerry and Congressman Levin, is a great start in the right direc- 
tion. So, providing those genuine employment opportunities for 
people on public assistance is something which I believe we can do 
beginning this year. 

I would just point out to you that we could do even better if the 
money that we put up at the State level for employment and train- 
ing and day care for our ET graduates were at least matched equal- 
ly as our welfare payments are. 

They are not today, as you know. WIN money is scheduled to 
expire in July. There is a real disincentive on the part of the States 
to do this because, in fact, you match us roughly 50/50 if we are 
making a payment in a welfare check, but we are getting virtually 
no match at this point for employment and training. 

And one of the proposals in the Governors' recommendations 
that we will be considering on Tuesday at the NGA meeting will be 
to provide a Federal match which is at least equal to, or preferably 
even greater, for employment and training. 

If you could do that, I think Chuck will tell you that we could 
actually go into our existing welfare and Medicaid budget and 
commit a substantial portion of those funds to ET to help thou- 
sands more families to become independent and self-sustaining, 
and do so without any additional cost to the Federal or State gov- 
ernments. 

Now, in the meantime, in addition to addressing the issue of 
work and welfare, we also— as you have pointed out, Mr. Chair- 
man—have to address those underlying causes of poverty and de- 
pendency that bring people to the welfare office in the first place. 
And as you, I think, now, under the leadership of Governor Bill 
Clinton of Arkansas, the National Governors Association is at- 
tempting to address very seriously these barriers. What are they? 
Teen pregnancy, adult illiteracy, school dropouts, drug and alcohol 
abuse, and especially the failure of parents, usually fathers, to sup- 
port their children. And many of us have already begun to launch 
our own campaign, if you will, to bring down those barriers in the 
field of child support enforcement, as well as others. 

As you recognized last month when you opened this series of 
hearings, child support is a critical element in any attack on the 
problem of welfare dependency, and for obvious reasons. Since the 
overwhelming majority of families on welfare are women with chil- 
dren, most of them are on public assistance because the absent 
father has abandoned those children and pays little or no support. 

It is time to say to these fathers that the days when the taxpay- 
ers of this country are prepared to assume your responsibility to 
support your children are over. You have a responsibility to that 
child and its mother, and if we have to go after you and your wages 
to ensure that you understand what your responsibility is, we will 
do it. 

So, if we are to bring down this barrier to opportunity for the 
millions of children living in single-family households, we must de- 
velop a child support system that enables all who qualify for child 
support to get it and ensures that the support is sufficient to guar- 
antee a decent standard of living. We owe it to the nation's chil- 
dren and to its taxpayers. 
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Before telling you what we are doing in Massachusetts, let me 
praise the Congress and the Administration for the leadership role 
they have taken on the issue of child support. The 1984 Child Sup- 
port Amendments, which were passed on an overwhelmingly bipar- 
tisan basis, were designed to encourage the States to tackle child 
support enforcement aggressively and effectively. And that Is pre- 
cisely what we intend to do in Massachusetts. 

We already do a pretty good job of collecting support. We rank 
among the top ten overall in child support collections, and our wel- 
fare department is among the leaders m collecting child support on 
behalf of welfare clients. Yet, despite our success, Mr. Chairman— 
despite our success — over $100 million in child support payments 
go uncollected in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Tougher collection efforts, a more equitable payment system, and 
a commitment to serve all children living with one parent— not 
just those on AFDC— are the key elements of our assault on the 
child support barrier. Beginning July 1 our Department of Revenue 
will take over the task of child support enforcement. Why the Rev- 
enue Department? Because it has had spectacular success in col- 
lecting taxes over the past four years from the citizens of our State. 

I have no doubt that it will have the same success in , ensuring 
that all fathers meet their moral and legal obligations to support 
their children. And we are going to give the department the tools it 
needs to do the job. 

Under recently passed State legislation, automatic wage with- 
holding will be required for most child support orders. I have filed 
legislation which would give the department similar powers to 
those it now uses to enforce the tax laws, including lien, levy, and 
seizure power; and the budget which I have submitted to the legis- 
lature requested an additional $13.5 million to help our Revenue 
Department do the job. 

In addition to tougher enforcement, we must also ensure that the 
court-ordered support amount is sufficient to provide a decent 
standard of living. Uniform guidelines will soon be issued by our 
courts to require fair and equitable child support awards that 
better provide for the basic needs of the Commonwealth's children 
living in single-parent families. 

Now, we have set some ambitious goals for ourselves. With ade- 
quate resources, greater enforcement power, and award guidelines 
in place, we hope to double the child support collections over the 
next three years. 

That is our commitment in Massachusetts; but as you know, it is 
a commitment that Governors all across America— Republicans 
and Democrats alike— share as well. As Governors, we look for- 
ward to working with the Congress to make 1987 the year where 



every citizen— and f mean every citizen— in every State or region 
of this country can build a future of hope and opportunity for 
themselves and for their families. 

I suspect that you may want to hear from both Commission Com- 
missioner Atkins and Commissioner Hedgersbeth on what uiey are 
doing, and perhaps Grady can give you a detailed sense of what we 
are doing on the enforcement side; and we will all be happy to 
answer any of your questions. 
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Senator Moynihan. We surely do. That is extraordinary testimo- 
ny. Senator Daschle? 

Senator Daschle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am grateful to 
you for giving me the opportunity to ask a couple of questions. I 
also commend you for an eloquent statement. I am obviously 
pleased as well with the tremendous success you have had with the 
ET Program. The ET Program is a model, and I think it is a model 
that will be replicated in many parts of the country, as they contin- 
ue to watch with increased interest the tremenaous success you 
have had. 

Since this hearing in particular was directed toward child sup- 
port, if I could I would like to ask a couple of questions in that 
regard. For some reason, there appears to be difficulty on the part 
of many States to meet all of the requirements set out in the 1984 
Child Support Law. One in particular is the requirement that with- 
holding be used as a means by which more effective collection can 
be brought about. 

There are 30 States that have fully met the wage withholding 
implementation requirement. You address that in your comments. 
I assume Massachusetts is soon going to be the thirty-first or the 
thirty-second. What has it been about wage withholcung that has 
presented some problems for a State like yours? 

Governor Kukakis. I don't know that it has been any particular 
problem. I don't know of anyone who seriously opposes it, except 
perhaps the fathers who are going to have their wages withheld. It 
took us longer than it should have to come up with the kind of 
system that we wanted; and the idea of having our Department of 
Revenue become the collection agency is one which I must say, in 
fairness, was not my idea. 

It was the idea of one of our leading State Senators. He thought 
that, given the track record of our Revenue Department in our rev- 
enue enforcement efforts, that there was something to be said in 
the way of presenting it. I am not sure, Grady, that at the time the 
department was wild about accepting the additional responsibility; 
but they are doing it. And as of the 1st of July, we will watch that 
effort in the department, with full wage withholding and all of the 
other tools. 

Now, having said that, Chuck's department has done a fine job in 
enforcement, and we are among the top ten States, I believe Grady 
could address that. 

Senator Daschle. Yes. Mr. Hedgersbeth. 

Mr. Hedgersbeth. I think, Mr. Chairman and Senator, that the 
attitude of the public really needs to be changed in a wholesale 
way about the obligations of responsible parenthood. I think when 
you look at an analogy that is very useful for us in helping to con- 
ceptualize this issue, one of taxation, one I am familiar with work- 
ing with Commissioner Ira Jackson and increasing our voluntary 
compliance rate by over a billion dollars over the last three years. 

I think it is very clear that for a long time our society has im- 
plicitly condoned such things as not supporting children, drunk 
driving, tax evasion. In Massachusetts, we have had a lot of suc- 
cess, at least in changing public attitudes on drunk driving and tax 
evasion; but if our tax system worked like child support, it would 
be the equivalent of our out of ten taxpayers not even bothering to 
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file a tax return. And for those six taxpayers that do bother to file 
a return, half of them cheat. And that would be the analogy. 

And one thin£ just really strikes home to me. The average in 
this country is aoout $2,300. Now, in many cases, that covers multi- 
ple children; that works out to just over $6.00 a day. It cost me 
more to kennel my dog today to come down here to Washington to 
speak to you. 

So, I think we have a general belief in the population that fa- 
thers and mothers can abdicate the responsibility over their chil- 
dren. So, a lot of our thrust in taking over these responsibilities in 
revenue move toward educating the public through widespread 
publication of the guidelines that are going to be promulgated by 
our court system that have a component of progressivity m them, 
that will finally allow us to go out and say to adults as well as ju- 
veniles—people in high school and junior high school— who have a 
disproportionately high propensity to have a child unwanted in our 
society, that if you have a child, you have got an 18-year commit- 
ment to this State and it is going to be the Revenue Department— 
the toughest enforcer in the State— that is going to hold you ac- 
countable for those responsibilities. 

So, our thrust is going to have sort of the elements of the stick, 
the carrot, and the conscience. The stick is going to be tough en- 
forcement, the same kind of tough enforcement that has helped us 
make a name in tax administration, a service that provides equal 
and professional treatment to nonwelfare mothers as well as wel- 
fare mothers and also gives absent fathers who are 90 percent of 
those who owe a child support order, a fair shake in dealing with a 
bureaucracy who understands that it means to have a significant 
financial commitment that has to be met every month. 

But on the issue of wage withholding specifically, I think the 
notion of a conscience, that it is a moral and social obligation to 
pay child support, is going to belp us tremendously in getting em- 
ployers and the general public to understand why it is important to 
withhold wages right up front before there is a delinquency, before 
someone escapes che net of our collection methods, that there is no 
stigma to it. This is the basic guarantee and insurance policy that 
we can provide every kid in our Commonwealth. 

I think when we start to move from this three-pronged attack, 
but especially focusing in on changing attitudes and making people 
understand their obligations, we are going to have a lot of success. 
And I think, in fact, the leadership of the chairman and this com- 
mittee can be very instrumental in helping us to convey .hat mes- 
sage, that a responsible parent implies a financial responsibility 
that does not end with divorce, does not end when a relationship 
breaks up. 

Senator Daschle. Let me, in the limited time that I may have 
left, just ask you with regard to the amendments of 1984, apparent- 
ly 27 States nave fully complied with all the requirements. That is 
roughly 55 percent; 4& percent have not. Do you view that kind of 
record, in view of the fact that that is now four years ago— or three 
years since its implementation— to be acceptable? Do you find that 
the requirements laid out in the 1984 amendments are impractical 
and may not be met by some of the States? And then finally, do 
you fina that as a result of this record, that there needs to be in 
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your view greater Federal enforcement? And if so, what kind of en- 
forcement mechanisms by the Federal Government would you rec- 
ommend? 

Governor Dukakis. Tom, let me address the first part of your 
question and then throw it back to Grady to see if he has some 
more specific ideas about how you can help us to do an even better 
job than we expect and hope to do. 

I don't think there is anything about the 1984 Act which is in- 
herently flawed or anything else. In fact, I think we needed the 
prod from you, and I want to say that as emphatically as I possibly 
can. I can't speak for the other 49 States. Why did it take us longer 
in Massachusetts to finally come up with what we now think is a 
very solid, strong Revenue Department based plan? Well, the 
courts are involved. The courts tend to be a somewhat independ- 
ent—let me strike somewhat— they are an independent branch of 
Government. 

They have their own ideas about how to deal with these things. I 
am sure every State is different, but I am not in a position to order 
courts to do things. You have to bring the judiciary in; they have 
got to be a part of that. It took a while for us to be able to work out 
an understanding with our judges and with the chiefs of our judi- 
cial system that uniform guidelines applying to all courts would be 

i)romulgated, and those guidelines would provide for reasonable 
evels of support. Even with those guidelines— knowing the courts 
as I do— I am sure there will be some judges that will be tougher 
than others. Some judges will insist on higher support levels than 
others. I mean, they are human beings; they each have their own 
approach on how you deal with these things. 

And bear in mind that when you are dealing with child support 
issues, as I am sure both of you know, you are dealing with one of 
the most difficult issues imaginable. I mean, back in my lawyering 
days, I occasionally had a domestic relations case. They were as dif- 
ficult, as frustrating, at times as undesirable from the lawyer's 
standpoint as you can imagine. Sometimes you were a lawyer; 
sometimes you were a social worker. And I am sure judges feel 
that way all the time. 

So, you are not dealing with an easy relationship here. But I 
don't think the fact that the States have moved somewhat more 
slowly than you would have liked should deter you, or Senator 
Moynihan, or the members of Congress from not only insisting that 
we follow through on your mandate, which was a sound mandate, 
but in asking us as you have just now whether there are other 
things that you think might be helpful to us as we begin to move. 

And Grady has some ideas which I think he would like to com- 
municate to you. 

Mr. Hkdgersbeth. I think the one area that is especially impor- 
tant, Senator, to understand the need of the States for more assist- 
ance, and I would like to commend the staff and the Human Serv- 
ices Secretary especially and Mr. Stanton, who is the head of the 
Office of Family Assistance, for giving a lot of support to the 
States. 

But there is one fact that remains. Thirty percent of absent par- 
ents do not reside in the State where their families reside. And 
that truth presents tremendous problems in border areas. Mr. 
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Chairman, in lower State New York, down in the New York City 
area, it is part of the reason why it is so difficult to collect on 
behalf of many cases, because you are dealing with New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, the surrounding States. Massachusetts has six 
bordering States; we have very similar problems. 

And there is the need for continued Federal support in this area 
which the Office of Family Assistance has moved very instrumen- 
tallv in underwriting and supporting the IRS and the Social Securi- 
ty Administration to assist in location of parents out of State; but I 
can see the day when there will be a tremendous greater need for 
coordination to be really started at the Federal level so that there 
is every bit as good a chance for an interstate case to be collected 
successfully as there is for an in-State case to be collected. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Senator Daschle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you, sir. Governor, that was extraor- 
dinary testimony, and you can see the outpouring of persons want- 
ing to record it on film, if nothing else. 

I want to say that, it seems to me, that you have 'a Massachu- 
setts the possibility of repeating in the area of child support what 
you have done in the area of work experience. You have shown the 
country, and Mr. Atkins has done such a brilliant job. It is just the 
kinds of things you have described that can be done if you know 
what it is you are trying to do and you start thinking. I mean, 
what is the real-life situation of the mother? If she gets a job, her 
health insurance disappears. Will you risk your kids health so you 
can get out of the house? You know, I mean that kind of thing. 

You mentioned the need for matching provisions in the act of 
getting out of the dependency mode as against the existing match- 
ing grant to stay where you are. 

Governor Dukakis. Right. 

Senator Moynihan. When you get back, maybe the Commission- 
er could put together a memo for the committee on some specifics. 
You know, you nave been there. 

Governor Dukakis. Let me pose the problem to you, and then I 
will ask Chuck to do that. Within the past few weeks, I have asked 
the Commissioner to see if it might not be possible, now that we 
have the system up and running— the caseload has not only stabi- 
lized; it is coming down— you heard the statistics on the dramatic 
reduction on stay on welfare— all of which is related, we are con- 
vinced to ET ana what is has done. •* 

I asked him to see, now that we are up moving and doing well, if 
we couldn't say take $50 million out of our existing Medicaid and 
AFDC appropriations, plow that $50 million into ET, make it possi- 
ble for several thousand more people to leave welfare for good, 
meaningful, and decent jobs, at no net cost to the Commonwealth. 

He hasn't given me his final answer, but I suspect he is going to 
come back to me and say: I have a problem. That $50 million is 
only worth $25 million if we put it into employment and training 
because there is no Federal match. 

Now, we could save you money and ourselves money and help 
thousands of families to build a new future for themselves if we 
simply had an equal match for the funds we put into employment 
and training. As you know, the Governors are suggesting an ever 
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ledger match so that there is an even greater incentive on the part 
of the States to do these kinds of things— I think 70/30 as opposed 
to 50/50. So, we state clearly that as a matter of legislative policy, 
if anything, we want to zze the States doing more of the ET type 
programs. 

Senator Moynihan, An active effort? 

Governor Dukakis. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. If you could get that analysis, whenever you 
want to send it, we would appreciate it very much. Could I just ask 
Mr. Hedgersbeth two things. One is you are going to have uniform 
guidelines on child support; have s*ou worked them out yet? 

Mr. Hedgersbeth. There is a draft that has been prepared by the 
trial court I assisted in the effort in formulating those. They hinge 
at about a 25 percent amount of gross income, and it does depend 
on how much the custodial spouse makes, but you might as well 
say between 20 and 25 percent is the expectation level that our 
guidelines will have of absent parents. 

Senator Moynihan. So, you will let this committee know when 
you make your decision? We would waftt to know when it is. 

Mr. Hedgersbeth. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. But your point, as I take it— and the Gover- 
nor's point obviously— is that the child support is a responsibility 
in the same way that tax is a responsibility. I mean, you assume 
that when you are a member of tni3 community; there are some 
things you nave to do. Collecting taxes wasn't always easy, but we 
have gotten to the point where trie normal, average citizen expects 
to do it and expects others to do it. And you are trying to take that 
same kind of expectation to the area of child support. You make 
that striking proposition that if we were talking about taxpayers, 
we would have a situation where four of ten avoid taxes all togeth- 
er and three cheat, which would not be your idea of a satisfactory 
revenue rate. 

Mr. Hedgersbeth. No, sir. 

Senator Moynihan. And is that the basic idea? 

Mr. Hedgersbeth. That is absolutely the point, and we are very 
much looking at this, very similar to a tax obligation, a tax en- 
forcement strategy in that we have a system of taxation that 
hinges on voluntary compliance. We cannot hope to audit everyone; 
we cannot hope to pursue everyone. And very similarly, I think if 
we change attitudes and put out there an expectation that this is 
what happens with parenthood, that we will be able to focus in 
more ana more on the remaining few who decide that they want to 
shirk their obligations. 

Senator Moynihan. Could I make a quick speech? And then I 
will be done. Mr. Hedgersbeth has just said something fundamen- 
tally important. It was a great Massachusetts yankee who said: 
"Taxes are the price we pay for civilization. 1 ' And the most impor- 
tant thine to know about the American tax system is that it is vol- 
untary. We are the only nation I know of that collects its income 
taxes from persons who make out their own returns* They sit 
down, and the citizen says how much do I owe, and they send it in. 

You know, we always hear what grand subjects the British are, 
but the Queen sure as hell doesn't trust her subjects to decide how 
much tax they owe there. The Inland Revenue makes out your 
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income tax in Britain, and they send you the bill. And if you have 
a disagreement, you can go to court for 30 years. Now, this country 
is different We are different; we pay the taxes which our repre- 
sentatives levy because we think we ought. 

You obviously know this because this is your profession, but 
every year the IRS does a sample of tax return to see how people 
are doing. And it h really remarkable. About 80 percent of the 
people get it right; 10 percent pay a little !ess than they should; 
and 10 percent pay a little more than they should. Ani there is 
always a little bit here on the edge cf people who are on the verge 
of criminality — very few. 

And if that sense of voluntarily assumed obligation, which is the 
mark of the citizen, could be transferred to child support, we would 
really have changed our way of looking after each other, wouldn't 
we? 

Governor Dukakis. Could I make a comment, please, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Senator Moynihan. Please, sir. 

Governor Dukakis. And you and I have talked about this. Tax 
compliance nationally in this country, however, is getting to be a 
scandal as well. The tax compliance rate, as both of you know be- 
cause you have both been deeply involved in this, has dropped from 
about 94 percent to 80 percent in the past 20 years. And you know 
the current IRS estimates of lost revenue— about $110 billion a 
year. So, just to follow up on my response to Senator Daschle's 
question, I think one of the problems, Tom is that we have begun 
to get kind of lax generally. 

We certainly dia in Massachusetts. Four years ago, nobody would 
have seriously proposed, Mr. Chairman, that the Department of 
Revenue get any additional responsibility. And it has only been be- 
catue of the work we have done over the $a?l four years that we 
now have decided to do that; but the general sense that these 
things aren't quite that important and you don't have to go out 
there and do the enforcement job is one that is affecting our tax 
system in this country, as well as child support enforcement. 

And I think what you are seeing here, thanks to the leadership 
of some States, and especially to the kind of leadership you are pro- 
viding, is a very significant change in public attitudes. These rules 
are supposed to apply to everybody— not just soma people— and 
particularly the people who have a moral and legal responsibility 
to support their children. And I think we are going to Lave to keep 
worlang hard on the tax side, as well as the enforcement side. 

Senator Moynihan. We are talking in the broad sense about citi- 
zenship. 

Governor Dukakis. Yes, we are. I will say this, however. I don't 
think there is anything that I have done as Governor in the past 
four years that has been as popular— interestingly enough— as in- 
sisting that everybody, not just most people, pay their taxes. 

Ana I have no doubt that, if anything, this will be even more 
popular because it is something which the vast msgority of our citi- 
zens believes very strongly; and we are going to do our best to try 
and get on that. 

Senator Moynihan. That is remarkable. 
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Senator Durenberger, good morning, sir. We welcome you for any 
comments you might wish to make or any questions. 

Senator Durenberger. I do have an opening statement which I 
would just ask be included in the record. I would also like to add 
my compliments to those whom I presume preceded my arrival 
here. I want to thank the Governor of Massachusetts for a couple 
of things. He has been very helpful to us over the last several years 
in working on child support. I hope he said something nice about 
my state, Minnesota where a lot of the work was pioneered on 
child support enforcement. Again, I want to compliment him for re- 
minding us of the values that are behind this sort of activity and of 
everyone taking a greater sense of responsibility for their actions. 
These are not things that the Government should have to impose. 
People would do it themselves if they knew everyone else was 
doing the same thing. We have framed these values in terms of 
policies, and I think we are certainly on the right track. 

Senator Moynihan. We thank you very much. We don't want to 
hold up the Commonwealth's progress any longer. We appreciate 
your testimony. We really feel very strongly about what you are 
doing. 

Governor Dukakis. We vdll get back to you with those guidelines 
and also with an analysis of the employment and training pro- 
gram. 

Senator Moynihan. We would appreciate that very much. Thank 
you again, Governor. 
Governor Dukakis. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Hedgersbeth. Thank you. 
Mr. Atkins. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Governor Dukakis follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF GOVERNOR MICHAEL S. DUKAKIS 
BEFORE THE 
SENATE FINANCE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON SOCIAL SECURITY AND FAMILY POLICY 
FEBRUARY 20, 1987 



THANK YOU FOR THIS OPPORTUNITY TO TESTIFY BEFORE YOU TODAY 
AS YOUR SUBCOMMITTEE CONTINUES ITS LOOK AT THE CURRENT WELFARE 
SYSTEM. THIS HEARING COMES AT A PARTICULARLY GOOD TIME, 
BECAUSE WELFARE REFORM IS AT THE TOP OF THE GOVERNORS' AGENDA, 
TOO — WHICH IS WHERE IT SHOULD BE, 

ONE AREA WHERE I'M PROUD TO SAY THE STATES OF THIS NATION 
HAVE DEMONSTRATED REAL INITIATIVE AND REAL LEADERSHIP IS IN THE 
AREA OF WORK AND WELFARE. IN ADDITION TO OUR ET CHOICES 
PROGRAM IN MASSACHUSETTS, MANY STATES ARE MAKING GREAT STRIDES 
IN HELPING FAMILIES ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE TO LIFT THEMSELVES OUT 
OF POVERTY AND DEPENDENCY AND BECOME INDEPENDENT, WAGE-EARNING, 
SELF-SUFFICIENT CITIZENS • AND THERE IS A STRONG BIPARTISAN 
CONSENSUS ON WHAT WORKS AND WHAT DOESN'T WORK. 
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IN MY FIRST TERM AS GOVERNOR, I LEARNED THE HARD WAY WHAT 
DOESN'T WORK* AS OUR UNEMPLOYMENT RATE DROPPED FROM NEARLY 
TWELVE PERCENT TO LESS THAN SIX PERCENT OVER THAT FOUR YEAR 
PERIOD , THE NUMBER OF MASSACHUSETTS FAMILIES ON AFDC WENT UP_. 
TRY AS WE MIGHT, WE FOUND THIS PHENOMENON IMPOSSIBLE TO 
UNDERSTAND OR REVERSE. SO. LIKE MOST GOVERNORS, I HAD MY OWN 
FLING AT WORKFARE. AND, LIKE MOST GOVERNORS WHO TRIED 
WORKFARE, I FAILED* 

RETIRED INVOLUNTARILY FROM THE GOVERNOR'S OFFICE IN 1978, I 
HAD TIME TO THINK ABOUT WHY I FAILED AND WHY A SIMILAR 
EXPERIMENT BY MY SUCCESSOR FAILED. AND I THINK THE ANSWER, 
QUITE SIMPLY, LIES IN THE FACT THAT THE OVERWHELMING MAJORITY 
OF FAMILIES ON WELFARE IN THIS COUNTRY ARE MADE UP OF SINGLE 
MOTHERS WITH YOUNG CHILDREN. UNLESS, THEREFORE, WE WANT OR 
EXPECT THESE MOTHERS TO ABANDON THEIR CHILDREN FOR DEAD-END OR 
MAKE-WORK JOBS, WHICH, INCIDENTALLY, MAKE THEM INELIGIBLE FOR 
HEALTH BENEFITS FOR THEMSELVES AND THEIR CHILDREN, SUCH 
PROGRAMS ARE DOOMED TO FAILURE. 

ET IS DIFFERENT BECAUSE IT SAYS TO THESE MOTHERS: WE'RE 
SERIOUS; WE WANT TO HELP YOU LIFT YOURSELVES OUT OF THE 
HOPELESSNESS OF DEPENDENCY; AND WE'RE PREPARED TO PROVIDE DAY 
CARE, REAL TRAINING FOR REAL JOBS, AND CONTINUED MEDICAL 
BENEFITS FOR UP TO A YEAR AFTER YOU FIND A JOB IF YOUR EMPLOYER 
DOES NOT PROVIDE YOU WITH HEALTH INSURANCE. 
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THOSE THREE ELEMENTS — CHILD CARE, REAL TRAINING FOR REAL 
JOBS, AND HEALTH BENEFITS FOR SOME TIME AFTER A WELFARE MOTHER 
GOES TO WORK — HAVE MADE THE DIFFERENCE. AND WHEN WE SAY REAL 
TRAINING FOR REAL JOBS, WE MEAN IT. IF THOSE DOING THE 
TRAINING DON'T PLACE THE ET GRADUATE IN A REAL JOB, THEY DON'T 
GET PAID. 



THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING IS IN THE EATING. OVER 30,000 
PEOPLE ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE HAVE OBTAINED UNSUBSIDIZED FULL OR 
PART-TIME JOBS THROUGH ET , AND THE OVERWHELMING MAJORITY OF 
THEM HAVE BEEN IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR. IN FACT, MORE THAN 8,000 
EMPLOYERS HAVE HIRED ET GRADUATES — AND DOZENS OF THESE 
EMPLOYERS HAVE TOLD ME PERSONALLY HOW PLEASED THEY ARE WITH 
THEIR NEW EMPLOYEES. 

SOME OF YOU MAY HAVE READ A RECENT WALL STREET JOURNAL 
ARTICLE DISPUTING THE SUCCESS OF OUR ET PROGRAM. THE ARTICLE 
IS DEAD WRONG. SINCE ET BEGAN, OUR CASELOAD HAS GONE DOWN, NOT 
UP. AND IT HAS GONE DOWN EVEN THOUGH WE HAVE INCREASED WELFARE 
BENEFITS AND, THEREFORE, THE STANDARD OF NEED, BY MORE THAN 32Z 
IN THE PAST FOUR YEARS . 

NOT ONLY HAS THE OVERALL CASELOAD GONE DOWN, BUT SO HAS THE 
LENGTH OF TIME FAMILIES ON AFDC ARE STAYING ON WELFARE IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. SINCE ET BEGAN, THE AVERAGE LENGTH OF STAY OF 
AFDC HAS DECREASED BY 232. BEST OF ALL. THE NUMBER OF FAMILIES 
ON AFDC FOR FIVE YEARS OR MORE HAS BEEN REDUCED BY 25Z ; AND THE 
NUMBER OF TWO-PARENT FAMILIES ON AFDC HAS BEEN CUT IN HALF . 
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FINALLY , OUR TAXPAYERS ARE BENEFITTING FROM ET AS WEIL. WE 
ESTIMATE THAT LAST YEAR, AFTER DEDUCTING THE COSTS OF THE 
PROGRAM, ET SAVED OR GAINED OVER ilOO MILLION IN FEDERAL AND 
STATE WELFARE SAVINGS AND NEW REVENUES FROM THE TAXES BEING 
PAID BY OUR ET GRADUATES • 

THESE STATISTICS ARE IMPRESSIVE, BUT THEY DO NOT TELL THE 
WHOLE STORY. FOR IT IS THE HUMAN FACE OF ET WHICH SO 
ELOQUENTLY DOCUMENTS ITS SUCCESS. THE NEW FOUND FEELINGS OF 
SELF ESTEEM AMONG OUR ET GRADUATES; THE SENSE OF INDEPENDENCE 
THAT COMES WITH GETTING A PAYCHECK INSTEAD OF A WELFARE CHECK. 
THE WOMEN WHO HAVE FOUND JOBS THROUGH ET SPEAK PASSIONATELY 
ABOUT THE WAY THEIR LIVES AND THEIR CHILDREN'S LIVES HAVE 
CHANGED. AS ONE OF OUR FIRST ET GRADUATES, DORIS PINEO, 
RECENTLY WROTE TO ME, "HOW DO YOU SAY THANK YOU TO SOMEONE WHO 
HAS GIVEN YOU A WILL TO LIVE AND HELPED YOU GAIN BACK YOUR 
SELF-RESPECT?" 

THE TIME HAS COME FOR MEANINGFUL NATIONAL WORK AND WELFARE 
REFORM LEGISLATION — LEGISLATION THAT COULD BUILD A STRONG 
PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN WASHINGTON AND THE STATES. YOU, SENATOR 
MOYNIHAN, HAVE PROVIDED GREAT LEADERSHIP ON THIS ISSUE. AND 
THE WORK OPPORTUNITIES AND RETRAINING COMPACT (WORC), WHICH YOU 
AND YOUR COLLEAGUES — INCLUDING MY HOME STATE SENATORS, TED 
KENNEDY AND JOHN KERRY — SPONSORED LAST YEAR WOULD GO A LONG 
WAY TOWARD ACCOMPLISHING ON A NATIONAL SCALE WHAT ET HAS 
ACHIEVED IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
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PROVIDING GENUINE EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES TO PEOPLE ON 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, HOWEVER, IS ONLY ONE PIECE OF THE WELFARE 
PUZZLE. BECAUSE IF WE'RE SERIOUS ABOUT DOING SOMETHING ABOUT 
POVERTY IN THIS COUNTRY, WE HAVE TO ATTACK THOSE BARRIERS TO 
OPPORTUNITY WHICH FOR TOO MANY AMERICANS MEAN A LIFETIME OF 
DEPENDENCY AND DESPAIR* 

AS YOU MAY KNOW, UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF BILL CLINTON, THE 
NATIONAL GOVERNORS ASSOCIATION IS UNDERTAKING A MAJOR EFFORT TO 
BRING DOWN THESE BARRIERS TO OPPORTUNITY: INADEQUATE CHILD 
SUPPORT, TEEN PREGNANCY, ADULT ILLITERACY, SCHOOL DROPOUTS, AND 
DRUG AND ALCOHOL ABUSE* IN FACT, OUR MID-WINTER MEETING THAT 
BEGINS TOMORROW WILL BE DEVOTED ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY TO THIS 
EFFORT. 

IN THE MEANTIME, MANY OF US HAVE ALREADY LAUNCHED 
AGGRESSIVE CAMPAIGNS TO BRING DOWN THESE BARRIERS IN OUR OWN 
STATES . ONE OF_ THOSE BARRIERS IS CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT . 

AS YOU RECOGNIZED LAST MONTH WHEN YOU OPENED THIS SERIES OF 
HEARINGS, CHILD SUPPORT IS A CRITICAL ELEMENT IN ANY ATTACK ON 
THE PROBLEM OF WELFARE DEPENDENCY, AND FOR OBVIOUS REASONS. 
SINCE THE OVERWHELMING MAJORITY OF FAMILIES ON WELFARE ARE 
WOMEN WITH CHILDREN, MOST OF THEM ARE ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
BECAUSE THE ABSENT FATHER HAS ABANDONED THE CHILDREN AND PAYS 
LITTLE OR NO SUPPORT. 

IT IS TIME TO SAY TO THESE FATHERS THAT THE DAYS WHEN THE 
TAXPAYERS OF THIS COUNTRY WERE PREPARED TO ASSUME YOUR 
RESPONSIBILITY TO SUPPORT YOUR CHILDREN ARE OVER. YOU HAVE A 
RESPONSIBILITY TO THAT CHILD AND ITS MOTHER; AND IF WE HAVE TO 

GO AFTER YOU AND YOUR WAGES TO ENSURE THAT YOU UNDERSTAND WHAT 
YOUR RESPONSIBILITY IS, WE'LL DO IT. 
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SO IF WE ARE TO BRING DOWN THIS BARRIER TO OPPORTUNITY FOR 
THE MILLIONS OF CHILDREN LIVING IN SINGLE-FAMILY HOUSEHOLDS, WE 
MUST DEVELOP A CHILD SUPPORT SYSTEM THAT ENABLES ALL WHO 
QUALIFY FOR CHILD SUPPORT TO GET IT AND ENSURES THAT THE 
SUPPORT IS SUFFICIENT TO GUARANTEE A DECENT STANDARD OF 
LIVING. WE OWE IT TO THE NATION'S CHILDREN — AND TO ITS 
TAXPAYERS. 

BEFORE TELLING YOU ABOUT WHAT WE * RE DOING IN MASSACHUSETTS, 
I WANT TO PRAISE THE CONGRESS AND THE ADMINISTRATION FOR THE 
LEADERSHIP ROLE THEY HAVE TAKEN ON THE ISSUE OF CHILD SUPPORT. 
THE 1984 CHILD SUPPORT AMENDMENTS, WHICH WERE PASSED ON AN 
OVERWHELMINGLY BIPARTISAN BASIS, WERE DESIGNED TO ENCOURAGE 
STATES TO TACKLE CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT AGGRESSIVELY AND 
EFFECTIVELY. THAT IS PRECISELY WHAT WE INTEND TO DO IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

MASSACHUSETTS ALREADY DOES A GOOD JOB COLLECTING CHILD 
SUPPORT. WE RANK AMONG THE TOP TEN OVERALL IN CHILD SUPPORT 
COLLECTIONS, AND OUR WELFARE DEPARTMENT IS AMONG THE LEADERS IN 
COLLECTING CHILD SUPPORT ON BEHALF OF WELFARE CLIENTS. YET, 
DESPITE OUR SUCCESS, OVER jlOO MILLION IN CHILD SUPPORT 
PAYMENT S GO UNCOLLECTED IN THE COMMONWEALTH . 

TOUGHER COLLECTION EFFORTS, A MORE EQUITABLE PAYMENT SYSTEM 
AND A COMMITMENT TO SERVE ALL CHILDREN LIVING WITH ONE PARENT 
— NOT JUST THOSE ON AFDC — ARE THE KEY ELEMENTS OF OUI. 
ASSAULT ON THE CHILD SUPPORT BARRIER. 
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BEGINNING JULY 1, OUR DEPARTMENT 0£ REVENUE WILL TAKE OVER 
THE TASK OF CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT. WHY THE REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT? BECAUSE IT HAS HAD SPECTACULAR SUCCESS IN 
COLLECTING TAXES OVER THE PAST FOUR YEARS — AND ENORMOUS 
CREDIBILITY. I HAVE NO DOUBT THAT IT WILL HAVE THE SAME 
SUCCESS IN ENSURING THAT ALL FATHERS WILL MEET THEIR MORAL AND 
LEGAL OBLIGATIONS TO SUPPORT THEIR CHILDREN, 

AND WE ARE GIVING THE DEPARTMENT THE TOOLS IT NEEDS TO DO 
THE JOB. UNDER RECENTLY PASSED STATE LEGISLATION, AUTOMATIC 
WAGE WITHHOLDING WILL BE REQUIRED FOR MOST CHILD SUPPORT 
ORDERS. I HAVE FILED LEGISLATION WHICH WOULD GIVE THE 
DEPARTMENT SIMILAR POWERS TO THOSE IT NOW USES TO ENFORCE THE 
TAX LAWS, INCLUDING LIEN, LEVY, AND SEIZURE POWER. AND THE 
BUDGET WHICH I HAVE SUBMITTED TO THE LEGISLATURE REQUESTS AN 
ADDITIONAL $13.5 MILLION DOLLARS TO HELP OUR REVENUE DEPARTMENT 
DO THE JOB. 

IN ADDITION TO TOUGHER ENFORCEMENT, WE MUST ALSO ENSURE 
THAT THE COURT-ORDERED SUPPORT AMOUNT IS SUFFICIENT TO PROVIDE 
A DECENT STANDARD OF LIVING. UNIFORM GUIDELINES WILL SOON BE 
ISSUED BY OUR COURTS TO REQUIRE FAIR AND EQUITABLE CHILD 
SUPPORT AWARDS THAT BETTER PROVIDE FOR THE BASIC NEEDS OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH'S CHILDREN LIVING IN SINGLE PARENT FAMILIES. 

WE HAVE SET SOME AMBITIOUS GOALS FOR OURSELVES. WITH 
ADEQUATE RESOURCES, GREATER ENFORCEMENT POWER, AND AWARD 
GUIDELINES IN PLACE, WE HOPE TO DOUBLE CHILD SUPPORT 
COLLECTIONS OVER THE NEXT THREE YEARS. 
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THIS IS OUR COMMITTMENT III MASSACHUSETTS ♦ BUT, AS YOU WELL 
KNOW, IT IS A COMMITTMENT THAT GOVERNORS ALL ACROSS AMERICA — 
REPUBLICANS AND DEMOCRATS ALIKE — SHARE AS WELL, AND , AS 
GOVERNORS, WE LOOK FORWARD TO WORKING WITH THE CONGRESS TO MAKE 
1987 THE YEAR WE ACHIEVE MEANINGFUL WELFARE REFORM AND THEREBY 
ENSURE THAT EVERY CITIZEN IN EVERY STATE AND REGION OF THIS 
NATION CAN BUILD A FUTURE OF HOPE AND OPPORTUNITY — FOR 
THEMSELVES AND THEIR FAMILIES • 
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Senator Moynihan. We now welcome the Federal official who is 
the administrator of the Family Support Administration and the 
Director of the Office of Child Support Enforcement, a distinction I 
have not always fully understood, but the distinction and reputa- 
tion of the gentleman involved precedes him. 

I am going to have to ask, owing to the long and very distin- 
guished group of people we are going to hear from, that witnesses 
keep their testimony to ten minutes and we will try to keep our 
questions to five minutes. 

Mr. Stanton, we welcome you, sir. 

Mr. Stanton, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Moynihan. And all statements will be put in the record 
in full. 

STATEMEK ' OF WAYNE A. STANTON, ADMINISTRATOR, FAMILY 
SUPPORT ADMINISTRATION AND DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF CHILD 
SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT 

Mr. Stanton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the com- 
mittee. I do have a statement, which I will submit to you for the 
record. I would also like to make a few comments this morning for 
just a few minutes about child support. 

I am really pleased, fir.tt of all, to be here with you today to talk 
with you about this very significant subject. I think it is a critical 

!>roblem that is dramatically affecting, and some say critically af- 
ecting, and threatening the very family life of our country. More 
and more parents all the time are simply not supporting their chil- 
dren. 

This failure very frequently results in a life of welfare. Ninety 
percent of all AFDC cases are because of divorce, legal separation, 
desertion, and unwed mothers. Child support activities are a rele- 
vant and related part to all of those kinds of cases. You and your 
colleagues in Congress— and I appreciate the fact very much — 
passed what I consider to be a significant piece of landmark legisla- 
tion in 1984 when you unanimously voted for the child support 
amendments. 

And I would like to just point out that those amendments deal 
with the biggest single cause of welfare dependency. I think they 
deal quite fairly with them, and I support all of those aspects of the 
law. One aspect of the law relates to Senator Daschle's previous 
question about the implementation status in the States. 

The law made provisions for the Stages to pass those new Federal 
requirements before the end of their next session of the legislature. 
Some States are just now getting around to passing the laws they 
have to in order to comply with those provisions. So, there were 
built-in delays for the States; and some of the States acted more 
quickly than did other States. 

I want to assure you, however, that we are pressing the States 
very aggressively for full compliance because we support it. Thirty- 
one States have certified that they are now using all mandatory 
enforcement techniques. Thirty-three States have certified that 
they are using automatic wage withholding. Thirty-seven States 
have certified that they are using the State tax income offset, and 
you will recall that ten States do not have a State income tax. 
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Thirty-eight States have certified that they are using expedited 
processes to establish and enforce support orders. Thirty States 
nave now established child support guidelines for judges. And I am 
very, veiy happy to point out that, of those 30, 16 States are using 
those guidelines as final decisions unless there is evidence present- 
ed that proves an inequitable result because of those guidelines. 

Some of the initiatives that the Family Support Administration 
of the Department of Health and Human Services taking are as fol- 
lows. Secretary Bowen has created the Family Support Administra- 
tion and has linked those programs that have a direct cause and 
effect relationship, such as AFDC and child support. We believe 
that there is room, and that there has been room all the time, for 
better coordination and interfacing between these significant pro- 
grams. 

As was mentioned here earlier by both the witnesses that preced- 
ed me, medical care is a critical problem for most people. One of 
the advantages of the 1984 amendments is a requirement that the 
AFDC case workers ascertain information from the applicants 
about the absent parent's employer so that the dependent children 
can be covered if possible, by the absent parent's insurance policy. 
And that, then, would provide continuing medical coverage if 
AFDC recipients should obtain employment and go off the welfare 
roles. So, in our contact with the States we stress that they should 
proceed with that inquiry. 

The law requires the AFDC applicant to fully cooperate in pro- 
viding information about the absent parents, usually fathers, as a 
condition of eligibility for AFDC. We think that this is so impor- 
tant that we are reorganizing our Family Support Administration 
regional offices throughout the nation so that staff from the 50- 
year-old AFDC program, as Mr. Chairman advised earlier, can 
work more effectively on a critical problem today, and that is child 
support. 

Many of our regional offices had 40 to 50 staff working in AFDC 
and only seven, eight, or nine staff working in child support; we 
think that is a totally unbalanced arrangement. And I often kid- 
dingly say that AFDC is 50 years old— if the States don't know how 
to administer it now, they never will learn. We have a more criti- 
cal kind of concern and that is to administer a newer, more critical 
kind of program, and that is child support. 

We are building public awareness for these programs and activi- 
ties in every way we possibly can, in education pamphlets and in 
discussions with the business community. And I would say general- 
ly the business community has been most receptive to child sup- 
port activities, along with labor and with elected officials of all 
kinds. 

The Secretary and I have communicated with all Governors and 
all State officials, pointing out to them where they need to make 
added improvements in their program and where they are deficient 
in their programs. We have been pressing the States all the time, 
not only to establish the laws that they need to be in compliance, 
but also now that they have established the laws, to implement 
them forthwith. 

To make sure of compliance with the law, we are going to con- 
duct program reviews in each of the 50 States this year. And I have 
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fully advised all the people concerned that we will be doing these 
reviews, and we will be checking to see if the States are in compli- 
ance with their own laws and with the Federal law on this subject 

We have taken action by notifying six States that approval of 
their child support plan, which is necessary as a condition of re* 
ceiving Federal funds, is in jeopardy because they have not imple- 
mented the laws as . required, and the time has run with respect to 
their legislative sessions. 

Also, we have sent eight States penalty letters for noncompli- 
ance, the first time it has ever happened in this area; and I would 
say that the law that you gentlemen and ladies passed provides for 
this activity. We take that responsibility very, very seriously, since 
that penalty can run from a one to five percent reduction in their 
AFDC funds for noncompliance. 

We have been telling the States that if they submit a corrective 
action plan to us and then implement that corrective action plan 
and correct their deficiencies within a specified time frame, we will 
forgive the penalty situation. 

We are not interested in the dollars as such; we are interested in 
the improvement of the activity of the program. 

Moving along, I would speak to the efforts to improve — as was 
mentioned earlier— the interstate enforcement of child support 
Nearly one-third of our cases involve interstate activities. 

Senator Moynihan. One-third? 

Mr. Stanton. Almost one-third, Senator. We have issued pro- 
posed regulations, and the comment period has expired. We will be 
publishing new regulations on this subject either next month or, 
certainly, by the first of April. Regulations would require States to 
develop a central registry to record interstate requests coming to 
them and start the clock running with respect to time frames, to 
expedite and provide for those services required by the 1984 
amendments. 

We will also be extending the parent locator service as a hub 
linking regional networks together. I think 40 States are participat- 
ing in interstate grants, including computerization development 
rograms, or just working with interfacing with other States. We 
ave also developed, Mr. Chairman, a system with judges and pros- 
ecutors. We now have a set of forms to be used by all States, all 
judges, all prosecutors. This is a set of forms that they have all 
agreed to, and they will be put into effect the 1st of March. They 
have been mailed out to the States and to the judges and courts 
involved. 

We have a variety of legislative proposals, Mr. Chairman. My 
time is about expired, but I would like to say that our legislative 
programs are directed toward increased efficiencies in child sup- 
port, by continuously bringing to the States' attention that it is m 
their best interest to do a better job of child support activities. 

I will not dwell on that especially. I would say in conclusion, 
there has been an increase in collections of 91 percent since 1982. 
We think this is very significant. The rate of increase last year was 
21 percent, which I think begins to suggest the effectiveness of the 
child support amendments of 1984. 1 want to assure you that I am 
optimistic about the future. I think the other States will do better 
in this area; because we will be hounding them— we will be giving 
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them comparisons with other States— and I want to assure you 
that we can do much, much more. 

The percentage of AFDC payments that are collected in child 
support is still in a single-digit category, whereas it could be many 
multiples beyond the single digit We expect States to reach those 
kind of levels in the near future. 

I have set goals in our own department of at least doubling the 
rate of increase in the next year and doubling thereafter. And I 
would saythat is easily done. Idaho is recovering 25 percent of 
their AFDC payments in child support collections. Utah is getting 
23 percent back; Indiana, 20 percent; so we are not asking for the 
impossible. 

I think it is very easy to accomplish goals in this area and the 
benchmarks are up there for States to meet. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you, sir. Thank you indeed. We 
should say that again: One-third of all the parental support cases 
involve crossing State borders. 

Mr. Stanton. That is correct. 

Senator Moynihan. That suggests a Federal role at the mini- 
mum. Senator Daschle? 

Senator Daschle. Thank you again, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Stanton, 
at what point in the future do you believe all States will be in com- 
pliance with all eight requirements of the 1984 amendments? 

Mr. Stanton. I think the end of this year. 

Senator Daschle. The end of this year? 

Mr. Stanton. Yes, I do. I think the States realize, and the Gover- 
nors realize— and as Governor Dukakis said— the Governors' au- 
thority with respect to the judiciary is rather sensitive, and I think 
this will be involved in some of the activities. But I do expect all 
the States to pass the necessary legislation. 
Senator Daschle. And that includes mandatory wage withhold- 



Mr. Stanton. Yes, it does. I think that businesses have been 
somewhat reluctant, Senator, to suggest that the States put that 
into effect And you know, some businesses still operate on the 
premise that if you get garnishee*!— and this is considered a gar- 
nishment—it costs you your job. 

I have had people come to me and say: Mr. Stanton, I have a sup- 
port order against me issued by a court My employer has threat- 
ened to fire me; and I have indicated to the va that the law does not 
allow them to be dismissed for this reason any more. That is also 
in the 1984 amendments. 

Senator Daschlx. You mentioned that you had the option with 
regard to Federal enforcement with each State that is utilizing a 
ore to five percent AFDC penalty. Have you used that yet? 

Mr. Stanton. We have assessed a penalty in eight States, and 
there are three more letters to go out that assess a penalty at one 

Ercent of their AFDC funds. In some States, that penalty amount 
s been as high as $150,000 a month. 

Senator Daschle. Implementing that penalty, what kind of re- 
sponse from the States b-\8 that brought about? 

Mr. Stanton. We sent copies to the State administrator, and the 
Governor got a copy in each State. These States are replying with 
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corrective action plans and have suggested they are going to 
comply and have asked for time to comply and indicated complete 
cooperation. 

Senator Daschle. And with that request for an opportunity to 
comply, do you then withdraw the penalty? 

Mr. Stanton. We withhold the penalty during that period. 

Senator Daschle. It would seem that the one to five percent pen- 
alty appears to be a practical solution to enforcement. 

Sfr. Stanton. Senator, I suspect that without that penalty, not 
very much would happen in this law. 

Senator Daschle. The only concern I have always had about the 
withdrawal of Federal funding for a given program is that the ulti- 
mate victim of that k ; nd of pressure is the recipient. Do you find 
where that has been used— in the seven cases did you say? 

Mr. Stanton. It has not been used. I would say 

Senator Daschle. I*et me clarify that question. You said there 
were seven States 

Mr. Stanton. Eight States have received it so far. There ai<* 
three more letters to go out 

Senator Daschle. And th? actual implementation has been put 
in place in one State? 

Mr. Stanton. We have not withheld any money. 

Senator Daschle. You have not withheld any money? 

Mr. Stanton. That is right 

Senator Daschle. Just the threat of withholding the money has 
brought about compliance? 

Mr. Stanton. That is right. We give them a certain number of 
davs to submit a corrective action plan. They have responded favor- 
ably by submitting a corrective action plan. We have told them in 
the letter exactly where the faults or deficiencies were. This law 
requires substantial compliance with all aspects of this law— estab- 
lishing paternity, expediting establishment and enforcement of sup- 
port orders over a certain period of dayj, and time frames for ac- 
tivities. 

And where they are below those, with a detailed field audit done 
Dy our audit staff, we pointed out exactly what the statistics are 
and said where they were deficient. And we asked that those defi- 
ciencies be corrected. And then, we will measure them at the end 
of the corrective action period to see if they are corrected. 

Senator Daschle. I don't cite the problem as I have with the vic- 
tims as a cause for not utilizing the "stick" that you use in impos- 
ing some penalty. But is it your experience that in situations like 
this, that ultimately if funds are withheld, that that is passed 
through to the recipients of whatever program we are addressing? 

Mr. Stanton. Senator, let me answer your question this way. It 
is impossible to quantify that because no penalty has ever been as- 
sessed. There has been the threat of a penalty in the AFDC pro- 
gram for years and years; but the error rate, because of the threat 
of that penalty, has dropped from 16.5 percent to six percent. And 
whenever a moratorium was placed on assessing the penalty, the 
error rate went up again. 

So, it is really quite clear, if you look at the charts in my office, 
what took place. Without the threat of that penalty, I have no 
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doubt in my mind that the error rate would be substantially higher 
than it is at the present time. 

It is not just the dollars involved, and I want to make that point. 
I am not just talking about dollars. We all have constituents; and if 
the Administrators— the Governors, et cetera— are not running a 
program in compliance with the law, and in the citizens' best inter- 
est, their constituencies are very concerned. And we make it a 
point not just to send the letter to the officials involved but make 
sure that other people know about it, too. And I think that is part 
of the corrective action program. 
Senator Daschle. I see my time is up. Thank you, Mr. Stanton. 
Mr. Stanton. Yes, Senator, 
Senator Moynihan. Senator Durenberger. 
Senator Durenjserger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a 
couple of questions to ask. I would be interested in knowing which 
States have been having problems in this area. 

Mr. Stanton. I will say this, Senator. None of the four States 
you gentlemen represent have been affected. [Laughter.] 

Senator Durenberger. What are your goals and objectives for 
collecting child support for single, never-married parents? I under- 
stand that currently a figure of award is something in the neigh- 
borhood of 18 percent. 

World you indicate whether or not there is a higher figure that 
you are aiming for at this time and how your current proposal will 



Mr. Stanton. A higher goal, Senator, with respect to the dollar 
per case to be collected? 

Senator Durenberger. You may express it in dollars; but I 
would prefer to know the number of children of never married 
women for whom child support is in place. 

Mr. Stanton. I wish I knew exactly the answer to your question, 
but I can't say that I do. I would say this, though, in that regard: 
We are stressing with all the States and the jurisdictions to press 
for paternity establishment for the unmarried mothers that come 
in and ask for welfare assistance; and a few States tell me that the 
number of new applicants asking for AFDC because of unmarried 
status is as high as 50 to 70 percent at the present time, as far as 
new cases under AFDC. 
This is particularly true in the urban a* eas of the nation. 
Senator Durenberger. What causes that? Would you say that is 
an increase? 

Mr. Stanton. Yes, it is. Out-of-wedlock has been increasing dra- 
matically. 

Senator Durenberger. Out-of-wedlock what? 
Mr. Stanton. Outof-wedlock births. Out-of-wedlock births have 
been increasing quite dramatically. I think it was about 700,000 in 



And many of those end up on public welfare assistance: 
Senator Durenberger. All right. I know all that. What are you 
doing about it? 

Mr. Stanton. What we are doing about it? We are jaw-boning 
with the States to increase the percent of paternities, to increase 
the percent of support orders; and many times they are telling us, 
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we are creaming, if you will, looking for those cases with the best 
potential result of child support. 

Senator Durenberger. How are you doing that? 

Mr. Stanton. I tell them that we want paternity established for 
the young cases also because it becomes a lifelong indebtedness 
against the individual for child support. The statute of limitations 
for establishing paternity has been extended to 18 years. 

Senator Durenberger. I know all that. I just want to know what 
you are doing. 

Mr. Stanton. Jaw-boning the States. Jaw-boning— telling them 
to do it and measuring through audits whether or not they are 
doing it. 

Senator Durenberger. Could you give me an example of a State 
in which jaw-boning has worked and then illustrate that with in- 
creases in awards for the children of never married women? 

Mr. Stanton. Yes, I would say Indiana, with which I am very 
familiar obviously. Indiana ranks 4th in the whole nation as to 
total recovery of the AFDC payments. The legislature in Indiana 
decides what the payment level will be. Secretary Bowen and I rec- 
ommended several times increases in the welfare payment because 
of the success of activities to collect child support. We have many 
counties in Indiana that do work very aggressively in child support. 

Four States, because they weren't doing very much in establish- 
ing paternity, were cited recently in our penalty letters for not 
doing what we were just talking about doing. Establishing paterni- 
ty in four of these eight letters was the reason for the citation. 

Senator Durenberger. Let me get back to the original question. 
The average today is 18 percent. Have you set goals that all the 
States understand— as you are jaw-boning away— that next year, 
the year after, three years from now or four years from now, you 
would like to see a 25 percent or 30 percent or 50 percent or some 
other percent requirement? Also, if the States don't meet them, are 
you going to make recommendations by changing regulations or 
changing the law? 

Mr. Stanton. We have set the figure at 75 percent 

Senator Durenberger. For what year? 

Mr. Stanton. Right now; 75 percent compliance in establishing 
paternity. When a case is referred, 75 percent. 

Senator Durenberger. And what is the penalty for a State that 
doesn't meet it? 

Mr. Stanton. One percent. The first year, one to two percent; 
the second year, two to three; and the third year, four to five per- 
cent of the AFDC Federal funds. 

Senator Durenberger. You are going to take this 18 percent 
figure up to 75? 

Mr. Stanton. Yes. It is in the regulations. 

Senator Durenberger. By the end of this year? 

Mr. Stanton. Yes, right now. It is in the regulations now. 

Senator Durenberger. Maybe we will ask some of the State and 
local people then how they feel about it. Thank you, Mr. Stanton. 

Mr. Stanton. You are welcome. 

Senator Moynihan. Senator Bradley. 

Senator Bradley. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Let me say that I think the premise of this new, yet old, look at 
the whole child support enforcement mechanism is terribly impor- 
tant. We want to have expanded training and support services, and 
we recognize a moral obligation to help the poor and their families; 
but these efforts should be undertaken after the families them- 
selves have made the maximum effort. 

And^ that is why child support enforcement is so critical— the 
credibility question for a moral commitment to help the poor. And 
credibility is recognized not just now, but has been recognized over 
the last several years with the 1984 child support bill that insisted 
on wage withholding and State and Federal income tax offsets, and 
then the 1986 child support enforcement amendments which made 
sure that people who were in arrearage couldn't get a brokered 
deal by skipping to another State and saying that even though they 
might owe $12,000, they will settle for $3,000. That can no longer 
happen. All these things are terribly important. 

And now we want even more improvements to the system. One 
of the things that concerns me is what we have done to date has 
not really had a major impact on the AFDC family. Currently, only 
seven percent of AFDC assistance payments are recovered through 
child support. 

So, my Question to you first is: Shouldn't there be further steps 
taken by the Federal Government to ensure that noncustodial par- 
ents meet their responsibilities? 

Mr. Stanton. Senator, I certainly don't have any opposition to 
the thought of any additional kind of considerations that would 
cause parents to support their kids. There may be some now in our 
proposals that would relate to that— legislative proposals— that 
would relate to better performance criteria by the States. We have 
legislative proposals before the Congress now that say that States 
ought to perform better in total activities, if they want to continue 
to receive the same amount of money. 

I think that is terribly important in our total activities. 

Senator Bradley. In New Jersey, we have established guidelines. 

Mr. Stanton. Yes, you have. 

Senator Bradley. So, rather than leaving it to the judge, we now 
have guidelines that have demonstrated a dramatic increase. My 
question to you is: Don't you think other States should establish 
guidelines? 

Mr. Stanton. We have a legislative proposal before the Congress 
that establishes mandatory guidelines. We want all the States to 
have mandatory guidelines, unless there is a finding by the judge 
or the court that that is an inequitable conclusion to be reached by 
those guidelines. 

I think that is terribly important, and I commend New Jersey for 
doing that. And I think that the data in New Jersey show that if 
these guidelines were followed for the total caseload, 25 oercent of 
their welfare recipients would go off the rolls. It would increase 
very substantially the total dollars involved. 

Senator Bradley. What we are trying to do is use the guideline 
mechanism to review old AFDC cases. Now, shouldn't all States do 
that? 

Mr. Stanton. Yes, they should. We would support, and we ask 
the States now to do that; and that is one of the audit criteria, Sen- 
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ator— are the States establishing and within time frames? We 
expect 90 percent of the cases to be handled that are referred and 
filed within 90 days. And the law allows up to one year as far as 
the total amount is concerned, and we are enforcing that provision. 

Senator Bradley. One other thing that you are doing is your cut 
in total support for child support enforcement. Basically, I am re- 
ferring to the 25 percent cut in the match rate to help States set 
up child support computer systems. 

Mr. Stanton. Yes. 

Senator Bradley. Most of these States don't have computer sys- 
tems in place. So, won't these cuts in assistance to them for estab- 
lishing computer systems really lead to deterioration of the effort 
that we are trying to increase? 

Mr. Stanton. Senator, I do have the data here some place, but I 
don't have it right at my fingertips; but nearly 40 of the States are 
now developing a computerization system. We think, by talking 
about reduction of their funding, it will stimulate those remaining 
States to get on the ball. 

We are not talking about reducing that percent immediately, but 
we are projecting it a couple or three years outward. We want to 
stimulate the rest of the States to get a computerized system in 
place; and we think it is a stimulus, not a deterrent, to those 
States. 

So, we are projecting a time frame now when we hope that en- 
hanced money would no longer be needed in computer development 
because the computer system would be there. We now have 13 
States that are transferring systems from other States which will 
speed up the process and reduce the costs. Last year, we nearly tri- 
pled the dollars that have been granted to the States for computer- 
ization. 

Senator Bradley. Are you saying that 40 States already have a 
computer system in place? 
Mr. Stanton. No, no. 

Senator Bradley. Or are you saying that they are in the process 
of developing it and they are incurring additional costs in the de- 
velopment? 

Mr; Stanton. 40 that have it or are developing it now, and many 
have given a completion date of about two years or less. And we 
have committed ourselves, Senator, to *,he funding for those States 
through the completion date. 

Senator Moynihan. We would like you to give us a candid 
answer on this, Mr. Stanton. Are they in fact cutting back? We 
would like you to tell us, sir; we will protect you. [Laughter.] 

If they come after you, we will give you assylum. [Laughter.] 

If they start attaching your pay, we will enact legislation that 
guarantees it during— not your kietime— but 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Moynihan [continuing]. We really do want you to be 
open with us if you think they have done things to you that you 
think should not be done. We think they have. 

Will you tell me if you will do that, sir? 

Mr. Stanton. Mr. Chairman, I want to say this about child sup- 
port. The Administration— OMB— has not reduced my request for 
child support. We don't have a limit on child support. We have a 
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number in the budget for child support, but our position with all 
the States, Senator, has been to reimburse the States at 70 percent 
of whatever they ask for. 

We have not put a cap on that program as far as the States are 
concerned. So, our budget is what the States have estimated to us 
that they are going to need. 

Senator Moynihan. And OMB has given you what? 

Mr. Stanton. Has given me exactly what I have asked for, the 
total dollars that we need for child support. 

Senator Moynihan. We won't dispute that. 

Mr. Stanton. And we have agreed on the legislative proposals 
also with respect to child support 

Senator Moynihan. You have mentioned that you have sent us 
legislation based upon national standards. I think you are going to 
send it: we haven't gotten it, but you will send it, of course. 

Mr. Stanton. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. I did hope we might hear from you as we 
make our way forward on this subject on the different levels of per- 
formance of different States. 

Mr. Stanton. Senator, I will be happy to provide you and any 
other members of this committee or any members of Congress any- 
thing you wish in this whole area. I would be honored to have the 
opportunity. 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Denton, who is President of the Nation- 
al Forum Foundation is going to testify for us in a few moments. 
He has in a monthly vital statistic report a table on IV-D, which is 
an index of illegitimate births, sequenced by percent of illegitimate 
births normalized by paternity. It ranks from Michigan at 58 per- 
cent, which is a very high figure, down to Idaho with two percent. 
And that really is a range. 

And there is a whole batch of States that are under 10 percent; 
and there is a whole batch of States over 40, and my State of New 
York is at a not very impressive 20 percent with the largest single 
number of annual births, 63,000; no one else comes anywhere near 
that, save maybe Texas, I suppose, and maybe in California some- 
where. 

What is the difference? Are you learning any about this, in 
terms of: Do some people try? Do some people not try? I grew up in 
New York City, and I go around the centers, and I have a very 
good impression that people don't try. 

Blanche Bernstein, who is head of the Human Resources Admin- 
istration did an article in the public interest about four years ago, 
which says: Here in New York City, we will not try. Not that sne 
didn't want to try, but they won't do it and they haven't Is that 
the impression you are getting? 

Mr. Stanton. Are you speaking about trying to establish paterni- 
ty actions? 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Mr. Stanton. I think there is much reluctance in this area and 
difficulty in this area, as the Gove^or indicated earlier. I think it 
is coming along, but it is coming along slowly. There has been quite 
a bit of reluctance with respect to the judiciary and the prosecuting 
attorney in this area; and many of the States are working through 
those departments. So, it has been quite slow. 
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Senator Moynihan. Can I ask you just one thing, Mr. Stanton. It 
is not fair to the children, is it? 

Mr. Stanton. That is correct. 

Senator Moynihan. It is not fair to the children. 

Mr. Stanton. And I will say this. We have a contract now with 
the National Center for State Courts and I met with them in New 
Orleans a few months back. There were several judges from the Su- 
preme Courts of the States and several from the Appellate Courts 
of their States, and I was quite appalled at their absence of knowl- 
edge about this total program; but I never saw a group of people 
that were more conscientious and paying attention and wanting to 
learn. They were enthusiastic about what they were hoping to do 
when they got back home. 

I would say that the judges have cooperated with us in these 
URESA forms and activities. I am optimistic that the judicial pro- 
fession and the total judiciary is working nicely with us on this 
problem. 

Senator Moynihan. Sir, if you will get that legislation up to us, 
we certainly want to pursue it. 

Mr. Stanton. Yes, sir. And I appreciate being able to talk with 
you about it. 

Senator Moynihan. We thank you very much, sir. 
Senator Bradley. Before you excuse Mr. Stanton, could I ask a 
question? 
Senator Moynihan. Yes, of course. 

Senator Bradley. Before you leave, Mr. Stanton, I would like to 
know about the one-month delay we have now in withholding. 
Would you like to sec that immediately? 

Mr. Stanton. I would like to see it automatically included in the 
court order. I think this, Senator; I think the person could have a 
pretty bad time if they got behind more than one month, and I 
think the garnishing ought to be automatic after 1 month's average 
accrues. I think the person doesn't initially want to go through the 
embarrassment with the employer and so forth, and they say 
they're going to pay regularly. Then, I would give them that oppor- 
tunity. 

After a month, I would say it should be automatic. It can be writ- 
ten in the order if you don't pay it. 

Senator Bradley. Since the issue here is income for the poor 
family— last year we helped that with the increase in the earned 
income tax credit— you would be in favor of reviewing the financial 
status of the absent parent from time to time to increase the child 
support. 

Mr. Stanton. Guidelines? 

Senator Bradley. To increase the child support amount? 

Mr. Stanton. Yes. One of our proposals, Senator, that we will 
also be sending up later on, has a condition in it for the re-review 
of the size of the court order. I think that is important also, that 
circumstances change with the children and with the income situa- 
tion. I think it should be regularly reviewed and readjusted to fit 
the need. 

Senator Moynihan. If you have a percentage payment, that is 
taking place automatically, is it not? 
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Mr. Stanton. There are some States that do have automatic— I 
think the Wisconsin one is set at 17 percent for one child and some 
other States are talking about percentage; Massachusetts is talking 
about another percentage— and I think those are excellent, and I 
support those kinds of things. 

Senator Moynihan. Would you give us a statement in writing 
about the garnishee provision you mentioned? 

Mr. Stanton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moynihan. What you would like to see. 
Mr. Stanton. Yes, I will. 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Stanton, we thank you very much and 
your very able colleagues whom we see back there. We wish you 
had brought them forward. We look forward to working with you 
as we go forward. 

Mr. Stanton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stanton and the requested infor- 
mation follow:] 
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Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate the 
opportunity, to speak with you about a critical problem which 
threatens family life in this country — the failure of parents 
to support their children which so often results in a life of 
welfare dependency for t.hose children. 

Strengthening family bonds and reducing welfare dependency is a 
priority of Secretary Bowen's and mine. A stronger State child 
support enforcement program can rescue families from poverty, 
prevent welfare dependency, and reduce AFDC, Food Stamp and 
Medicaid costs. Most important, support collections can provide 
financial underpinnings for the healthy and secure family liie 
that every child needs. 

As Director of the Child Support Enforcement program, my primary 
mission is to help ensure that the financial needs of our 
nation's children are met, by assisting States in placing the 
primary responsibility of support where it belongs — with the 
responsible parents. 

Children are at financial risk because of the increasing numbers 
of children in this country being raised by one parent due to 
continued high rates of divorce, separation, and out-of-wedlock 
births. The AFDC program, designed in 1935 to care for women and 
children who had no other means of support because of the death 
or serious injury of a parent, has undergone a profound 
transformation. 
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The overwhelming cause of most welfare dependency today is the 
lack of parental support of children. Over 90 percent of 



tion, legal separation, or out-of-wedlock births. Therefore, a 
reassertion of the legal and moral responsibility of parents to 
acknowledge paternity and support their children is an essential 
and vital part of the solution to the welfare dependency problem. 

The most recent census data show that only 58 percent of the 
8.7 million women caring for children whose fathers were absent 
from the home had ordere for support; and of those, only about 
half received the full amount of child support they were due. 
For 1983 alone, unpaid child support totaled $3 billion, exclud*- 
ing arrearages owed from previous years. Moreover, average state 
child support award amounts have been too low and have not taken 
into account the true costs of raising children. It has been 
estimated that if all absent parents paid child support based on 
realistic guidelines, over $26 billion was potentially payable 
for 1983, two and one-half times the value of actual orders 
reported by the Census Bureau for that year. For these families, 
lack of Child Support Enforcement means a greatly reduced 
standard of living at best— and, with tragic frequency, it means 
the children grow up in long-term poverty. 



families on AFDC today are there as a result of divorce, deser- 
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You, the Congress i demonstrated your acute awareness of the 
threat these statistics Illustrated by unanimously passing the 
Child Support Enforcement Amendments of 1984. President Reagan 
signed these Amendments Into law on August 16, 1984. These 
Amendments were a response to the need to make support of 
children by absent parents fairer, speedier, and more certain. 
New tools provided by the 1984 Amendments were designed to move 
the States to dramatically increase child support collections 
and* after initial investment costa, assist State and local child 
support agencies and prosecutors to do a more effective job, and 
more efficiently. * 

All States have enacted legislation in response to this law. 
While some State programs are not yet fully in compliance with 
the lawi many States have made significant efforts and are 
implementing the enforcement practices mandated by the 1984 
Amendments. Thirty-one States have certified to us that they 
have adopted and are using all the mandatory enforcement 
techniques. Even with these figures, more needs to be done. 

In FY 1986, States collected $3.2 billion from absent parents— 
almost $3*50 for every $1.00 spent on program administration. 
Support obligations were established by Statejand localities in 
over 723,000 cases, and paternity was established in close to a 
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quarter of a million cases. In addition, they located over one 
million absent parents. 

These statistics do represent significant increases from the 
previous year, but our efforts still only scratch the surface. 

While there has been improvement in States' child support 
programs, the improvement has not been as dramatic as we would 
have expected or wished- We are not yet seeing dramatic 
increases in collection levels or decreases in administrative 
expenditures. Therefore, it is time for us to work together* to 
jdo more. There is a need now for a greater stimulus to improve 
the effectiveness and efficiency of the Child Support Enforcement 
program. 

Our legislative proposals will work toward that end by 1) 
requiring State use of guidelines to set and update the amount of 
support orders, and 2) focusing Federal incentives of the child 
support program on results achieved. 

Our first proposal would require States to use established guide- 
lines to set individual support awards, unless it is demonstrated 
to the court, or administrative agency, that their use would lead 
to an inequitable outcome. A departure from the guidelines would 
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have to be clearly documented as to why it is in the best 
interest of the child. Thirty Slates currently have some form of 
support guidelines; many are only advisory, however. 

The proposal would also require periodic review and modif ication, 
under appropriate circumstances, of both existing orders and 
those established based on the guidelines. Existing support 
orders need to be reviewed over time to ensure that changes in 
circumstances have not reduced their equity for the parties 
involved. Overall, guidelines would produce higher, as well as 
fairer, support awards, while reducing State and Federal AFDC and 
Medicaid costs. By increasing awards, guidelines will ensure 
that families are better able to stay off welfare and give those 
on welfare a stronger incentive to combine support and earned 
income to leave the welfare rolls. 

Another set of proposals are aimed at moving Federal program 
funding more in the direction of rewarding program performance. 
Because States currently receive incentive payments of six 
percent of both AFDC and non-AFDC collections, regardless of how 
well they perform, or how much they spend on administration, 
there is insufficient inducement for them to improve their 
programs. 
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We are proposing to tie the AFDC child support Incentive payments 
to minimum levels of costs effectiveness by limiting ouch 
payments to States with a cost-effectiveness ratio of 1.4 or 
better. That is, States would receive incentive payments for 
collections on behalf of AFDC families only if they are at least 
1*4 times the costs of operating the state's child support 
program. This will more clearly achieve the purpci* of incentive 
financing by giving a financial reward only to those States thrc 
operate effective and efficient programs. Collections will rise 
end more families will be helped as States improve their cost* 
effectiveness ratios to qualify for incentive payments. 

The proposal I described earlier, to require States to use 
mandatory award guidelines, will provide a key tool to States in 
meeting the 1.4 cost-effectiveness ratio, because mandatory 
guidelines will increase support collections significantly, 
with no increase in administrative costs. 

We also propose to accelerate the already-scheduled Federal 
matching rate adjustment to 66 percent from FY 1990 to FY 1968. 
The 66 percent matching rate is generous compared to the chlng 
rate for other entitlement program administrative costs. The 
accelerated adjustment in Fedei 1 matching reduces Federal costs, 
but more importantly, 4 % strengthens the focus of State and local 
program operations on effectiveness and efficiency. More 
appropriate Federal matching for administrative costs will 
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contribute to the efforts to reward effective performance instead 
of encouraging high program administrative costs. 

Finally, we are proposing to phase out enhanced, or 90 percent, 
Federal funding for the design and development of child support 
enforcement computer systems, consistent with similar proposals 
in the AFDC, Medicaid, and Food Stamps programs. The Federal 
matching rate will be adjusted from 90 to 75 percent in FY 1988 
and FY 1989 and to 66 percent by FY 1990. By that time, States 
will have had almost a decade in which to develop automated 
systems with enhanced Federal funding. A gradual reduction of 
the enhanced 90 percent rate will stimulate and encourage States 
to accelerate their systems development and installation, while 
affording adequate time to do so. If the rate were retained 
indefinitely, there would be little incentive for States to 
automate. 

In addition to our legislative proposals, I would like to up-date 
the Committee on the many administrative actions the Department 
is taking to ensure that States are aggressively pursuing child 
support enforcement. 

I am pressing the States for full working implementation of the 
requirements contained in the 1984 Amendments. Because of 
specific deficiencies in areas like wage withholding and 
paternity establishment, I have sent notices of potential State 
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plan disapproval to six States. Should these States not rectify 
the problems, the law provides for withholding Federal funding 
for their child support enforcement program, and for a financial 
penalty to be applied against the Federal share of their AFDC 
funds. You can be sure that Secretary Bowen and I will take 
whatever steps are necessary to see to it that all States 
implement the Amendments as the law requires. 

With the recent formation of the Family Support Administration, 
we have placed renewed emphasis on improving the design of. 
Federal assistance to support family needs. In addition to Child 
Support Enforcement, the Family Support Administration is 
responsible for those programs in the Department of Health ar*d 
Human Services having the most direct impact on the family, such 
as AFDC and the Teenage Pregnancy Prevention Initiative. 

The creation of this new organization illustrates the Secretary's 
and the Department's commitment to the family and recognizes the 
close link, the cause and effect relationship, between lack of 
child support and welfare dependency. By having AFDC and Child 
Support Enforcement in one agency, we are going to be able to 
further the kind of coordination between these programs that is 
vital to their operating successfully and purposefully. 

We at FSA are directing significant efforts toward improving the 
linkage between State and local child support enforcement and 
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State and local AFDC agencies. We are developing training 
materials, "best practice" write-ups and model forms for 
dissemination to those State agencies. More creative ways to 
vigorously pursue paternity establishment and other aspects of 
support enforcement at the very outset of the AFDC process will 
be demonstrated. 

We believe that State agencies involved in child support and AFDC 
programs need to build public awareness and grass roots impetus 
for the support enforcement program improvements. We are 
assisting States in informing the business community, organized 
labor, and elected officials at all levels of government of State 
and local performance data and information relevant to program 
improvement. I personally have spoken tro Aany State human 
service agency administrators. State child support enforcement 
program directors, and many prosecutors, judges and other elected 
officials and interested persons. 

One of my messages to these individuals emphasizes a central FSA 
goal — to attack the chronic problem of enforcement of child 
support obligations across State lines — a serious problem of 
the program, accounting for approximately 30 percent of the child 
support caseload. A child's right to support doesn't end simply 
because the parents live in different States* A parent cannot be 
allowed to* escape his or her support obligation siaply by moving. 
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We are in the midst of a number of efforts to help States solve 
the complex problems intrinsic to interstate paternity 
establishment and child support enforcement. Proposed 
regulations were published in the Federal Register on December 
2nd to strengthen the interstate process. These requirements 
would clarify State responsibilities for working and paying the 
costs associated with interstate cases* He are reviewing 
comments on the proposed rule and will publish a final regulation 
in the early spring. 

Additional efforts in the interstate arena include projects to: 

1) develop regional networks of States, which can access vital 
information concerning the identity, location, employment, income 
and assets of absent parents, as well as transferring and 
tracking case information; 

2) extend the Federal Parent Locator System to serve as a 
national hub linking regional networks in order to improve access 
to information; and 

3) develop comprehensive, standardized forms which will greatly 
facilitate communications from jurisdiction to jurisdiction. 
(These forms were jointly developed with judges, prosecutors, 
child support agencies, and other interested parties.) 
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The fulcrum of any information exchange or gathering system is, 
of course, automation. Shortly after FSA was created, we imple- 
mented an automated systems transfer strategy to more quickly, 
and more economically, improve the automation of State and local 
support enforcement activities. Our objective is to transfer 
existing, proven automated systems wherever possible to avoid the 
necessity of having to "reinvent the wheel" in avery State — and 
to speed up the development of automated systems. 

Finally, this fiscal year our Regional Offices will be conducting 
50 State program reviews focusing on implementation of the 
mandated enforcement techniques of the 1984 Amendments — reviews 
that will highlight any deficiencies that need to be corrected by 
the Statea. These reviews complement our ongoing, indepth 
program audits. In recent months, I have notified eight States 
that as a resul • of FY 1384 audit findings, their programs were 
found not to be in substantial compliance with Federal law. 
Problems were identified in case management, paternity 
establishment, and location of absent parents. 

Five of these States have already, or are attempting to, resolve 
these problems through approved corrective action plans. Failure 
to perform in a satisfactory manner could result in financial 
penalties specified in the law, penalties suspended pending 
completion of a period for taking corrective action. 
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In summary, our legislative proposals, along with continued state 
monitoring and enforcement of the 1984 Amendments and the other 
initiatives I have outlined, will accomplish the goal of 
increasing establishment of paternity and enforcement of child 
support obligations while decreasing State administrative costs. 
And, everyone benefits from meeting the goal — parents resume 
responsibility for supporting their children, families move 
towards self-sufficiency, and State and local governments and the 
Federal government save money. 

Thank you for this opportunity to express our commitment and 
determination to improve the well-being of our nation* 8 children. 

1 will be happy to answer any questions. 
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IMMEDIATE WAGE WITHHOLDING 

Currently, as a result of the Child Support Enforcement 
Amendments of 1984, states must initiate wage withholding in any 
child support case in which overdue support equals the amount 
payable for one month. This means that withholding must be 
initiated when one month's support obligation is one day late. 
Wage withholding may be initiated earlier at State option or at 
the request of the absent parent. Therefore, current Federal law 
allows immediate wage withholding. To date, thirty-three States 
have certified that they are using wage withholding in child 
support cases. Only 3 States currently use. or will soon.use 
immediate wage withholding. Several others are considering 
legislation to mandate immediate wage withholding. 

We recognise the potential benefits and problems associated with 
immediate wage withholding. On the one hand, it ensures regular 
payment of child support obligations when the responsible 
individual is employed and it can be seen as destigmatiting the 
process of wage withholding because every individual who owes 
child support is subject to it. On the other \ and, it places an 
additional burden on employers and possibly interferes with 
voluntary parental compliance without government intervention. 

Because our current wage witholding requirement is so new, we 
believe it would be prudent to measure its impact before 
endorsing a shift to immediate wage withholding, A study of 
State practice, including States which have implemented or intend 
to implement immediate wage withholding, as well as the impact on 
child support enforcement efforts of State withholding systems, 
many of which have just recently been implemented, seems 
warranted. 
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Senator Moynihan. Our next witness is the Honorable Jane 
Maroney, who is a representative of the Delaware State Legisla- 
ture, and who will be speaking to us on behalf of the National Con- 
ference of State Legislatures. I have noticed here that we have 
heard from Governors, we have heard from Mayors, we have heard 
from counties. Now, we are going to hear from the folks who write 
the laws. 

We welcome you, Ms. Maroney. Senator Roth cannot be here 
today and asked that I welcome you. Is that Ms. Paikin with you? 

Ms. Maroney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ms. Paikin will be tes- 
tifying, I think, on the next round of panels. 

Senator Moynihan. All right. Senator Roth cannot be here. He is 
attending a retreat, if you can believe it, of the Select Committee 
on Intelligence with other members of that committee. They have 
gone off into a bubble somewhere to talk about that subject matter. 
So, we welcome you. 

Could you introduce your associate. 

Ms. Maroney. I will be happy to, Senator Moynihan. I have with 
me Joy Johnson Wilson, who is Staff Director of the National Con- 
ference of State Legislatures, Health and Human Services Commit- 
tee, in the Washington office. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you. Ms. Wilson, we welcome you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JANE MARONEY, REPRESENTATI VE, DELA- 
WARE STATE LEGISLATURE, ON BEHALF OF NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF STATE LEGISLATURES, ACCOMPANIED BY JOY 
JOHNSON WILSON, STAFF DIRECTOR, HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES COMMITTEE, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

Ms. Maroney. I can speak to you about the Delaware experience; 
Joy Wilson can speak for the 49 other States. 

Iv is a great delight, Senator Moynihan, for Delaware to be invit- 
ed. As you indicated, Governor Castle appeared before your com- 
mittee. Most recently, I had an opportunity to talk to him after 
dinner, last night, and I understand that he and you are going to 
be doing a dog and pony show some time this evening on some of 
these same subjects during the NGA meeting here ifii3 weekend. 

To identify myself, I have been a long supporter of child support, 
working since 1979 with the National Conference of State Legisla- 
tures and particularly with a very honored individual from whom 
you will hear later, Carolyn Kastner, in the next round of panel- 
ists. In addition to working with NCSL, I do chair the committee in 
the House of Representatives in Delaware that deals with health, 
human resources, and issues that deal particularly with children. 
And now I have been moved into Representative Pepper's group. I 
will be responsible for the elderly as well. It is both ends of the age 
spectrum. But what drew my attention specifically to Delaware's 
position in this whole arena was being appointed by Governor 
DuPont to chair Delaware's Commission on Child Support Enforce- 
ment during the past two years. It is from that background that I 
speak with you today. 

As the number of single-parent, female heads of household con- 
tinues to increase, due in part to divorce, separation, and the grow- 
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ing number of teen mothers who choose to keep and raise their 
children without marrying, the issue of child support enforcement 
becomes increasingly important 

Today, more than 40 percent of the single-parent households 
headed by a woman live in poverty. These households are four 
times as likely to live in poverty as similiarly situated two-parent 
households. 

Parents must accept the primary financial responsibility for 
their children. We as public policy-makers must establish child 
support as an entitlement to children. Absent parents must be 
maae to understand that child support payments are mandatory, 
not discretionary. We must seek and receive a commitment from 
parents to provide this most basic care for their children. This com- 
mitment doea not exist today. 

Far too many of our nation's children are receiving Government 
assistance, with our Government acting as a second parc.it when & 
living and able-bodied absent parent should be serving in that ca 
pacity. In housesholds where the father is absent, 42 percent of the 
women with children left behind lack court orders or other agree- 
ments for child support. 

Of the 68 percent that have court orders, only 25 percent receive 
the full amount ordered* Many of these absent parents are finan- 
cially able to contribute to the welfare of their children, but choose 
not to. We cannot afford to tolerate this kind of irresponsibility. 
Children of divorce deserve and should receive the financial sup- 
port of both parents. 

Likewise, a decision not to marry the mother of a child should 
not relieve a man of his responsibility to support that child. We 
must vigorously pursue this support on behalf of the millions of 
children who are suffering unnecessarily: and in order to accom- 
plish this, we need the continuing Federal support for program ad- 
ministration, which you just had a discussion with Mr. Stanton 
about, and I cheer your enthusiasm for that activity. 

We must also make certain that the system is fair, equitable, and 
swift. Before I go into the experience of Delaware's history wich 
guidelines, I would like to introduce something that I didn't think 
of as an issue that impacted welfare. As we ail know, parents are 
responsible for providing for their children's support up to the age 
of mmority, or age 18. It seems to me totalty inappropriate for a 
child born into a marriage which, if that marriage had survived, 
that child normally would be expected to attend some kind of edu- 
cational activity after high school. And while that is not mandated 
in the law because of our age of majority situation, I think that 
judges, courts and States ought to be taking that into consideration 
as they develop their guidelines. I am drafting legislation in Dela- 
ware to make that mandatory, but I know that that is not going to 
be easy to accomplish. Certainly we should raise the expectations 
of people that there is a responsibility in those circumstances to 
continue a child's education. 

Now, I will go a little bit into how Delaware came to be the first 
State in child support. Prior to July 29, 1974, in tho State of Dela- 
ware, the law provided that the father had sole responsibility of 
supporting minor children, whether or not he was the custodial 
parent There were separate family courts in each of Delaware's 
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three counties. The child support orders often bore no relationship 
either to the father's ability to pay or the legitimate needs of the 
child. Under that system, two fathers with the same income would 
be ordered to pay widely differing amounts of support for the same 
number of children. 

Inequities such as these have not served the system well. It is im- 
portant that we as the policy-makers make every effort to develop 
a system that is considered fair and addresses family situations 
that are common now but were rather unique iust a few years ago. 
In July of 1974, the Delaware General Assembly changed the law 
to provide that the father and the mother are joint natural custo- 
dians of their minor children and are equally charged with the 
children's support, care, nurture, welfare, and education, each 
having equal powers and duties with respect to the child and nei- 
ther having any right or presumption of right or fitness superior to 
the right of the other concerning the children's custody or any 
other matter affecting the children. 

The adoption of this law forced a complete change in the oper- 
ations of Delaware's Family Court which establishes and enforces 
support orders against absent parents. It al<*o forced the courts to 
address the equity iscue in their effort to treat both parents fairly. 
Early in 1976, Family Court Judge Ellwood Mels^n began working 
with a formula that he thought would more equitably determine 
the amount of support each parent s v * pay. lie began to apply 
his formula in cases coming before hi ily, refining it as he went 
along. 

The formula soon became known as the "Melson formula" and 
was adopted by other Family Court judges in the State. 

In January of 1979, all judges in Delaware State-wide Family 
Court systems signed an agreement to uniformly apply the 
"Melson formula" in all cases where its application was appropri- 
ate. Delaware has used that formula State-wide since 1979. It is a 
comprehensive guideline, using net income as the starting point. It 
treats child care expenses, extraordinary medical expenses, and 
educational expenses separately; and it has adjustments for shared 
and split custody with the presence of nev: spouses or cohabitees 
and their children or other children. The ''Melson formula" creates 
a rebutable presumption. 

The formula is based on the assumption that both parents work, 
except in the case of a custodial parent with pre-scnool age chil- 
dren. It attempts to provide the parent with sufficient income to 
address their basic needs, to facilitate employment and to provide 
for the basic needs of the children before the parente may attain 
any more income. Any such additional income is to be divided equi- 
tably between the parents and the children so that the latter may 
benefit fcjm the absent parent's higher standard of living. 

The court may attribute earnings in cases where the court deter- 
mines a parent is not earning to capacity, for instance in the case 
of a lawyer who stops taking cases to reduce his income. Converse- 
ly, where a party has remarried and does not have to work or 
chooses not to, the court may attribute un to 50 percent of the 
earnings of the new spouse for inclusion in the formula. 

In addition to primary need, the Melson formula adds a stan 'ard 
of living adtfustment in cases whore incomes warrant it, after de- 
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duction of the self-support and primary support needs of the absent 
parent. In cases where the parents are wealthy, an additional op- 
tional supplement support can be ordered. In cases where there is 
not sufficient income on the part of either or both parents, as in 
the case of most AFDC cases, the court uses its discretion to pro- 
vide for an equitable level of support. 

We are proud of the progress made in our system in Delaware, 
but I would like to cite to you very briefly some statistics which I 
know Governor Castle sent along to your staff following his testi- 
mony; but I do think that they may bear some weight in this testi- 
mony. 

Senator Moynihan. Ms. Maroney, would you just take your 
time? We are very interested in your testimony; it is very impor- 
tant. 

Ms. Maroney. I am trying to keep within 10 minutes, Senator. I 
also have a briefing at the State Department at 12:00, and I am 
trying, very hard to get there and be on time. [Laughter J 

But I think these facts are significant as Delaware makes its 
presentation in your overall activity, which I didn't have an oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you on, but I feel that child support is the 
basis of everything that Government needs to be thinking and 
doing about poor children; and everything else needs to be added 
onto that. 

To get back to the statistics, in 1983 the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census painted a startling picture. Of 8.4 million female head of 
households in 1982, one million — or about 12 percent— received as 
little as $200.00 in child support over the full year. Another 1.9 
million got an average of $25.00 a week. The remaining 5.5 million 
received nothing. 

In 1985, 86 percent of the female head of households nationally 
received no payments through a child support agency. 

Senator Moynihan. 86 percent? 

Ms. Maroney. 86 percent received no payments through a child 
support agency. Delaware fared only slightly better with 74 per- 
cent. Delaware's Child Support Enforcement Agency has shown 
consistent increases in child support collections over the past six 
years. Between 1980 and 1986, annual child support collections rose 
some $7 million to $13 million, an increase of approximately 90 
percent. Delaware's child support program is very cost efficient In 
fiscal year 1985, it ranked fifth in the nation in dollars collected 
per dollar spent. Our legislature has convinced two Governors that 
that is a real investment, and we have been able to increase our 
numbers of employees— trained employees— who make that system 
bettor. We are very proud of that. 

We have met or exceeded the national average in three out of 
five fiscal years between 1981 and 1985. In 1985, the State collected 
$5.62 of each dollar spent, while the national average for f tat year 
was $3.31. 

I want to spend one-third of a second on the issue of wage attach- 
ments. We feel in Delaware that wage attachments represent the 
most effective tool for enforcing the payment of child support. In 
1986, the division has capitalized on recent legislation which was 
written by the commission— which Ms. Paikin and I share a large 
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responsibility for— and we reported a 127 percent increase in the 
number of wage attachments issued. 

If I may digress for another moment in response to Senator 
Bradley's observation about the up-front wage attachment, we have 
a seven-day arrearage where, it is mandated; but we tried to do it 
up front. And we were ridden out of town on a horse. I can tell you 
that the Chamber of Commerce got after us, and every former leg- 
islator who was not happy about paying alimony and other mone- 
tary fees to former spouses just objected to that. But we are going 
to stick with it. We are going back at it as soon as we possibly can 
do that 

Senator Moynihan. You mean you have a conflict of interest 
right there in the State House? 

Ms. Maroney. Oh, indeed, over more matters than just child sup- 
port, of course. [Laughter.] 

Senator Moynihan. We thank you for extraordinarily clear testi- 
mony. And our congratulations to Judge Melson. I hope he pros- 
pers. How many States have followed your lead? And I gather that 
you are the first to have made the father and mother joint natural 
custodians, equally charged with child support care and the welfare 
of the children? 

Ms. Maroney. Again, I would offer the well-developed testimony 
that I think both Ms. Paikin and Ms. Kastner will be able to put 
forth on a national level. What I can also share with you is that 
the consideration by the judges of joint legal custody has been in 
place for a long time. We now have a bill before the House, which I 
reviewed in committee yesterday, mandating that joint legal custo- 
dy be the first consideration that judges offer in these cases. 

I expect that there will be enormous pressure to keep it volun- 

nator Moynihan. But that is a good concept. 
Ms. Maroney. Indeed. 

Senator Moynihan. I am watching the clock because of your 
12:00 meeting at the State Department. Senator Durenberger? 

Senator Durenberger. I have just been reminded of the time 
constraints 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. Maroney. Senator Durenberger, it is great to see you again. 
I am still looking for a little money for health planning, though. If 
you could ship a little in, we will find a way to spend it. [Laughter.] 

Senator Moynihan. I can see why Delaware does well. [Laugh- 

you, Ms. Wilson, for joining us and Ms, Maroney. 
Ms. Maroney. Thank you very much, Senator. 
Senator Moynihan. Now, we are going to hear from a panel rep 
resenting the National Association of Counties. We have Ms. Paula 
Macflwaine, the Commissioner from Montgomery County, Ohio and 
Chairman of the NACO Work and Welfare Task Force; and Mr. 
Kevin P. Kenney, who is Associate County Administrator, Bureau 
of Social Services, Hennepin County, Minneapolis, Minnesota We 
welcome you, Ms. Macllwaine, and Mr. Kenney. Each of you have 
brought associates with you. Perhaps you would be kind enough to 
introduce them to the committee. 
[The prepared statement of Ms. Maroney follows:] 
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MR. CHAIRMAN AND DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE: 

IT IS A PLEASURE TO BE HERE TODAY, IN SUCH DISTINGUISHED COMPANY TO DISCUSS 
AN ISSUE THAT IS OFTEN NEGLECTED IN DISCUSSIONS ON WELFARE REFORM. I AM JANE 
MARONEY, STATE REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE STATE OF DELAWARE, AND CHAIR OF THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON HUMAN SERVICES, CHILDREN AND THE ELDERLY. IT IS ON BEHALF OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF STATE LEGISLATURES (NCSL) THAT I APPEAR BEFORE YOU TODAY. 

I AM PARTICULARLY PLEASED TO BE HERE TO TALK ABOUT CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT 
AND ITS PLACE IN ONGOING DISCUSSIONS ON WELFARE REFORM. AS THE NUMBER OF 
SINGLE-PARENT, FEMALE-HEADED HOUSEHOLDS CONTINUES TO INCREASE, DUE IN PART TO 
DIVORCE, SEPARATION AND THE GROWING NUMBER OF TEEN MOTHERS WHO CHOOSE TO KEEP 
AND RAISE THEIR CHILDREN WITHOUT MARRYING, THE ISSUE OF CHILD SUPPORT 
ENFORCEMENT BECOMES INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT. TODAY NEARLY 40 PERCENT OF THE 
SINGLE-PARENT HOUSEHOLDS HEADED BY A WOMAN LIVE IN POVERTY. THESE HOUSEHOLDS 
ARE FOUR TIMES AS LIKELY TO LIVE IN POVERTY AS SIMILARLY SITUATED TWO-PARENT 
HOUSEHOLDS. 

PARENTS MUST ACCEPT THE PRIMARY FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR THEIR CHILDREN. 
WE AS PUBLIC POLICYMAKERS MUST ESTABLISH CHILD SUPPORT AS AN ENTITLEMENT TO 
CHILDREN. ABSENT PARENTS MUST BE MADE TO UNDERSTAND THAT CHILD SUPPORT PAYMENTS 
ARE MANDATORY, NOT DISCRETIONARY. WE MUST SEEK AND RECEIVE A COMMITMENT FROM 
PARENTS TO PROVIDE THIS MOST BASIC CARE FOR THEIR CHILDREN. THIS COMMITMENT 
DOES NOT EXIST TODAY. 

FAR TOO MANY OF OUR NATION'S CHILDREN TODAY AKE RECEIVING GOVERNMENT 
ASSISTANCE, HAVE GOVERNMENT ACTING AS A SECOND PARENT, WHEN A LIVING AND 
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ABLE-BODIED ABSENT PARENT SHOULD BE SERVING IN THAT CAPACITY. IN HOUSEHOLDS 
WHERE THE FATHER IS ABSENT, 42 PERCENT OF THE WOMEN WITH CHILDREN LEFT BEHIND 
LACK COURT ORDERS OR OTHER AGREEMENTS FOR CHILD SUPPORT. 

OF THE 58 PERCENT THAT HAVE COURT ORDERS, ONLY 25 PERCENT RECEIVE THE FULL 
AMOUNT ORDERED. MANY OF THESE ABSENT PARENTS ARE FINANCIALLY ABLE TO CONTRIBUTE 
TO THE WELFARE OF THEIR CHILDREN, BUT CHOOSE NOT TO. WE CANNOT AFFORD TO 
TOLERATE THIS KIND OF IRRESPONSIBILITY. CHILDREN OF DIVORCE DESERVE AND SHOULD 
RECEIVE THE FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF BOTH PARENTS. LIKEWISE, A DECISION NOT TO 
MARRY THE MOTHER OF A CHILD SHOULD NOT RELIEVE A MAN OF HIS RESPONSIBILITY TO 
SUPPORT THAT CHILD. WE MUST VIGOROUSLY PURSUE THIS SUPPORT ON BEHALF OF THE 
MILLIONS OF CHILDREN WHO ARE SUFFERING UNNECESSARILY. WE MUST ALSO MAKE CERTAIN 
THAT THE SYSTEM IS FAIR, EQUITABLE AND SWIFT. 

PRIOR TO JULY 29, 1974, IN THE STATE OF DELAWARE, THE LAW PROVIDED THAT THE 
FATHER HAD THE SOLE RESPONSIBILITY OF SUPPORTING MINOR CHILDREN, WHETHER OR NOT 
HE WAS THE CUSTODIAL PARENT. THERE WERE SEPARATE FAMILY COURTS IN EACH OF 
DELAWARE'S THREE COUNTIES, AND CHILD SUPPORT ORDERS OFTEN BORE NO RELATIONSHIP 
TO EITHER THE FATHER'S ABILITY TO PAY OR THE LEGITIMATE NEEDS OF THE CHILD. 
UNDER THAT SYSTEM, TWO FATHERS WITH THE SAME INCOME WOULD BE ORDERED TO PAY 
WIDELY DIFFFRING AMOUNTS OF SUPPORT FOR THE SAME NUMBER OF CHILDREN. INEQUITIES 
SUCH AS THESE HAVE NOT SERVED THE SYSTEM WELL. IT IS IMPORTANT THAT WE AS 
PUBLIC POLICY-MAKERS MAKE EVERY EFFORT TO DEVELOP A SYSTEM THAT IS CONSIDERED 
FAIR /ND THAT ADDRESSES FAMILY SITUATIONS THAT ARE COMMON NOW, BUT WERE RATHER 
UNIQUE JUST A FEW YEARS AGO. 

IN JULY 1974, THE DELAWARE GENERAL ASSEMBLY CHANGED THE LAW TO PROVIDE THAT 
THE FATHER AND THE MOTHER ARE JOINT NATURAL CUSTODIANS OF THEIR MINOR CHILDREN, 
AND .ARE EQUALLY CHARGED WITH THE CHILDREN'S SUPPORT, CARE, NURTURE, WELFARE, AND 
EDUCATION. EACH HAVING EQUAL POWERS AND DUTIES WITH RESPECT TO THE CHILD, AND 
NEITHER HAVING ANY RIGHT, OR PRESUMPTION OF RIGHT OR FITNESS, SUPERIOR TO THE 
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RIGHT OF THE OTHER CONCERNING THE CHILDREN'S CUSTODY OR ANY OTHER MATTER 
AFFECTING THE CHILDREN. THE ADOPTION OF THIS LAW FORCED A COMPLETE CHANGE IN 
THE OPERATIONS OF DELAWARE'S FAMILY COURT, WHICH ESTABLISHES AND ENFORCES 
SUPPORT ORDERS AGAINST ABSENT PARENTS. IT ALSO FORCED THE COURTS TO ADDRESS THE 
EQUITY ISSUE IN THEIR EFFORT TO TREAT BOTH PARENTS FAIRLY. 

EARLY IN 1976, FAMILY COURT JUDGE ELLWOOD MELSON BEGAN WORKING WITH A 
FORMULA THAT HE THOUGHT WOULD MORE EQUITABLY DETERMINE THE AMOUNT OF SUPPORT 
EACH PARENT SHOULD PAY. HE BEGAN TO APPLY HIS FORMULA IN CASES COMING BEFORE 
HIM DAILY, REFINING IT AS HE WENT ALONG. THE FORMULA SOON BECAME KNOWN AS THE 
MELSON FORMULA AND WAS ADOPTED BY OTHER FAMILY COURT JUDGES. IN JANUARY 1979, 
ALL JUDGES IN DELAWARE'S STATEWIDE FAMILY COURT SYSTEM SIGNED AN AGREEMENT TO 
UNIFORMLY APPLY THE MELSON FORMULA IN ALL CASES WHERE ITS APPLICATION WAS 
APPROPRIATE. 

DELAWARE HAS USED THE "MELSON FORMULA" STATEWIDE SINCE 1979. IT IS 
AUTHORIZED UNDER THE FAMILY COURT RULE 271(c). THE MELSON FORMULA JS A 
COMPREHENSIVE GUIDELINE USING NET INCOME AS THE STARTING POINT. IT TREATS CHILD 
CARE EXPENSES, EXTRAORDINARY MEDICAL EXPENSES, AND EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES 
SEPARATELY, AND IT HAS ADJUSTMENTS FOR SHARED AND SPLIT CUSTODY AND FOR THE 
PRESENCE OF NEW SPOUSES OR COHABITEES AND OTHER CHILDREN. THE MELSON FORMULA 
CREATES A REBUTTABLE PRESUMPTION. 

THE FORMULA IS BASED ON THE ASSUMPTION THAT BOTH PARENTS WGnK, EXCEPT IN THE 
CASE OF CUSTODIAL PARENTS WITH PRESCHOOL AGED CHILDREN. IT ATTEMPTS TO PROVIDE 
THE PARENTS WITH SUFFICIENT INCOME TO ADDRESS THEIR BASIC NEEDS, TO FACILITATE 
EMPLOYMENT; AND TO PROVIDE FOR THE BASIC NEEDS OF THE CHILDREN BEFORE THEPARENTS 
MAY RETAIN ANY MORE INCOME. ANY SUCH "ADDITIONAL INCOME" IS TO BE DIVIDED 
EQUITABLY BETWEEN THE PARENTS AND THE CHILDREN SO THAT THE LATTER MAY BENEFIT 
FROM THE ABSENT PARENT'S HIGHER STANDARD OF LIVING. 
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THE COURT MAY ATTRIBUTE EARNINGS IN CASES WHERE THE COURT DETERMINES A 
PARENT IS NOT EARNING TO CAPACITY, FOR INSTANCE IN THE CASE OF A LAWYER WHO 
STOPS TAKING CASES TO REDUCE HIS INCOME. CONVERSELY, WHERE A PARTY HAS 
REMARRIED AND DOES NOT HAVE TO WORK OR CHOOSES NOT TO, THE COURT MAY ATTRIBUTE 
UP TO 50 PERCENT OF THE EARNINGS OF THE NEW SPOUSE FOR INCLUSION IN THE FORMULA. 
IN ADDITION TO PRIMARY NEED, THE MELSON FORMULA ADDS A STANDARD OF LIVING 
ADJUSTMENT IN CASES WHERE INCOMES WARRANT IT, AFTER DEDUCTION OF THE 
SELF-SUPPORT AND PRIMARY SUPPORT NEEDS OF THE ABSENT PARENT. IN CASES WHERE THE 
PARENTS ARE WEALTHY, AN ADDITIONAL OPTIONAL SUPPLEMENTAL SUPPORT CAN BE ORDERED. 
IN CASES WHERE THERE IS NOT SUFFICIENT INCOME ON THE PART OF EITHER OR BOTH 
PARENTS, AS IS THE CASE IN MOST AFDC CASES, THE COURT USES ITS DISCRETION TO 
PROVIDE FOR AN EQUITABLE LEVEL OF SUPPORT. 

WE ARE PROUD OF OUR SYSTEM IN DELAWARE. WE HAVE MADE EVERY EFFORT TO 
CONSIDER EVERY RELEVANT FACTOR AND TO BE FAIR. CLEARLY, THE MORE EFFICIENT AND 
EFFECTIVE OUR CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT EFFORTS ARE, THE MORE FAMILIEb WE CAN 
KEEP OUT OF THE "WELFARE SYSTEM." SINGLE MOTHERS THAT WANT TO WORK FACE A 
MYRIAD OF CHALLENGES, MANY OF THEM FINANCIAL. CHILD SUPPORT PAYMENTS CAN 
LIBERATE FUNDS, THAT WOULD OTHERWISE BE USED FOR THE BASIC SUPPORT OF THEIR 
CHILDREN, PAY FOR THE SUPPORT SERVICES, SUCH AS CHILD CARE, NECESSARY TO HOLD 
DOWN FULL-TIME JOBS. 

IT IS IMPORTANT THAT POLICY-MAKERS AT ALL LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT MAKE A 
COMMITMENT TO MAKE THE CHILD SUPPORT SYSTEM WORK. WE MUST BE EQUALLY UILIGENTIN 
OUR EFFORTS TO ENSURE EQUITY. IT IS IMPERATIVE THAT THE FACTORS THAT GO INTO A 
CHILD SUPPORT GUIDELINE FORMULA BE CAREFULLY CONSIDERED AND TESTED. THE KEY TO 
A SUCCESSFUL SYSTEM IS TO ESTABLISH ONE THAT IS SWIFT AND FAIR AND THAT CAN 
ADJUST TO CHANGES IN FAMILY CIRCUMSTANCE. 

THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF STATE LEGISLATURES (NCSL) HAS A LONGSTANDING 
COMMITMENT TO IMPROVING THE EFFECTIVENESS AND EFFICIENCY OF THE CHILD SUPPORT 
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ENFORCEMENT PROGRAM. THE CONFERENCE HAS HAD A CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT PROJECT 
WHICH PROVIDES TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND INFORMATION TO STATE LEGISLATURES SINCE 
1979. MOST RECENTLY, THE PROJECT HAS BEEN ASSISTING STATE LEGISLATURES BRING 
THEIR LAWS INTO COMPLIANCE WITH THE 1984 CHILD SUPPORT AMENDMENTS. W*E ARE 
BRINGING THAT PROCESS TO A CLOSE AND ARE NOW ASSISTING STATES GO t:EYOND THE 
REQUIREMENTS IN THE 1984 AMENDMENTS TO FURTHER IMPROVE THEIR PROGRAMS. IN 
ADDITION, PROJECT STAFF WILL BE WORKING CLOSELY WITH LEGISLATIVE FISCAL OFFICERS 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY, BRIEFING THEM ON THE PROGRAM BASICS AND ON THE FISCAL 
IMPLICATIONS OF IMPROVED CHILD SUPPORT COLLECTIONS. WE HOPE THAT YOU WILL CALL 
UPON OUR PROJECT STAFF IF YOU THINK THEY CAN BE OF ASSISTANCE IN YOUR EFFORTS. 
AT THIS TIME I WOULD LIKE T SEEK THE CHAIRMAN'S PERMISSION TO SUBMIT A COPY OF 
A REPORT, PREPARED BY OUR CHILD SUPPORT PROJECT STAFF, ON STATE CHILD SUPPORT 
GUIDELINES, FOR INCLUSION IN TODAY'S HEARING RECORD. 

ON BEHALF OF NCSL I THANK YOU FOR THIS OPPORTUNITY TO SHARE OUR VIEWS WITH 
YOU. THE CONFERENCE LOOKS FORWAPO TO WORKING WITH YOU OVER THE COMING MONTHS AS 
YOU DEVELOP LEGISLATION AND AS WE DEVELOP OUR PLATFORM ON WELFARE REFORM. YOU 
CAN BE CERTAIN THAT NCSL WILL ADDRESS THIS ISSUE IN ITS WELFARE REFORM PLATFORM. 
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ICTftQMJCTIOM 

In an effort to Improve child support enforcement programs across the 
nation, the Congress enacted the Child Support Enforcement Amendments of 1984 
(P.L. 98-378). As part of this legislation, states were required to adopt 
guidelines to be used 1n the determination of child support award amounts by 
October 1987. This report briefly describes the research that has been done on 
the cost of raising children and the subsequent development of child support 
standards. In addition, the report Includes: (1) a discussion of the three 
most common kinds of guidelines, with examples of how they work 1n different 
family configurations; (2) a brief discussion on the modification of support 
orders using child support guidelines; and finally, (3) a summary of the 
existing child support guidelines 1n the 50 states. 

A considerable body of statistical data exists on expenditures on children. 
These Include the research of the Family Economic Research Group of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This underlying 
body of data has been analyzed and refined by a variety of scholars, most 
no, v ably Thomas 0. Espenshade. Two principles have evolved from this research. 
First, the only "cost" of a ch^ld that can be established relatively 
unambiguously 1s food. Even apparently straight forward Items Hke clothing 
vary tremendously based upon quantity and quality. Even more difficult to 
determine are the costs for Items such as shelter, which are necessarily shared 
with custodians and must be allocated. The second principle 1s that the most 
reliable Indicator of expenditures on children 1s total family Income. In 
general, parents spend more money on their children as their Income Increases. 
While this 1s not a directly proportional relationship, 1t can be calculated 1n 
a meaningful manner. 

The resulting conclusion 1s that 1t 1s possible to place children 1n a 
position roughly equivalent to that which would have existed had their parents 
not divorced by ba$1ng support on the amount of money an Intact family with the 
same combined Income would spend on a child. The charts below Illustrate these- 
principles. The data has been drawn primarily from Hr. Espenshade and the U.S. 
Census Bureau. 

Chart A spts out the poverty standards for different sized families. As 

children are added, the grant 1s Increased by a similar dollar figure 
-$157.00 1n 1986-for each child. This way of determining the cost of 
children 1s contrary to conventional wisdom, which would put a greater 
figure 1n for the first child and decrease 1t as the number of children 



Chart B presents Espenshade's figures for expenditures on children for low, 
m1ddle,*-and high Income families. Please note this represents 1981 



Chart C shows the proportion of net income spent based on seven Income 

brackets. All three sizes of families show a drop 1n this percentage 
as the family Income Increases. 

Chart D shows where the money goes for the average middle Income family. 

Chart E seeks to bring together several relevent figures to compare with the 
cost of child raising estimates. Ever* though the expenditures column 
1s 1n 1981 dollars and would thus be higher now, the chart still 
Illustrates how even a full collection under an existing child support 
guideline would fall short of Espenshade's estimates. 



Increases. 



dollars. 
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POVERTY GUIDELINE 




FOR 1986 

■ 




FAMILY SIZE 


MONTHLY $ 


PER CHILD 


1 


$447 




2 

* 


$603 




3 


$760 


$157 


4 


$917 


$157 


5 


$1,073 


$157 


6 


$1,230 . 


$157 
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CHART B 

"ESTIMATED MONTHLY EXPENDITURES OH CHILDREN 
BIRTH TO EIGHTEENTH BIRTHDAY 

# 

Low Income Nipple Income High Income 

Espenshape 
(1331 Dollars) 

One child 

Two children 

Three children 



$t»t»7 $492 $ 585- 

634 763 910 

870 956 1M 
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awirr c 

PROPORTION OF NET INCOME SPENT ON CHILDREN 
BY INCOME LEVEL 





$8,19S 
or less. 


$ 8,500- 
12,213 


$12,250- 
16.199 


$16,500- 
19.999 


$20,000- 
27,999 


$28,000- 
39,199 


J39.500* 


One Child 


26.0 


25.5 


23.6 


21.5 


20.7 


19.1 


16.2 


Two Children 


10.1 


39.6 


36.6 


33.1 


32.2 


30.1 


25.2 


Three Children 


50.6 


19.6 


15.9 


11.9 


10.3 


37.7 


31.6 
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COSTS OF CHILD REARING 




CHLD SUPPORT NEEDS VS. CHLD SUPPORT AWARDS 




<2CM*«0 



• Aiben G. Kill turn;. Suppl*n»nta 1 Material on Child Support FtormlM 
(Dinier. 00: Institute for Court Manattnmt of ths National Csnisr 
for State Court*. August 10*5). 

AuUvt 0. KlUiaas. Owlopagnt of guidelines for Child Orders: 
fiiMl ftn«>« to th» Unitfti State* Of fic« of Child Support fiiforewnt. 

(Denver. CD: Nutiooal Caster for State Courts, fonbcomii*). p. 3. 

l\S. Oureau of the annus. Child Support yd Atispoy; 19S3 . SupplsswiHa) 
K*i*>rt. Cum-nt Illation Report. Special Studies. Series P-23. No. 1U 
((X'loUr 1066). p. 9. 
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THE CREATION OF A CHILD SUPPORT FORHULA 

Just as a varying number of factors affect the cost of raising children, the 
creation c 7 a guideline for child support awards must take many things into 
consideration. As family situations become more complex, the number of factors 
that should be considered in the development of an equitable formula increase as 
well. Developing formulas to account adequately for these factors is difficult, 
but can extend their applicability to a wider range of complex situations. Below 
is a list of such factors and the options that might be considered by 
policy-makers as they consider the development of child support guidelines. 

o Income Base . Gross income versus net income. Gross income simplifies 
application of the formula. Net income may better reflect the actual 
dollars available to the obligor. 

o Specification of Gross Income . Types of income included; income from 

self-employment or business income; deviations from IRS definitions; income 
from assets; non-performing assets. 

o Attributed Income . Can base estimates on past work history or income of .a. 
second household. 

o Day Care Expenses . Effect of child care costs incurred custodial parent(s): 
include in base amount or treat separately? 

o Other Natural/Adopted Children . Impact of other natural or adopted children 
living in the same households as the obligor; also, treatment of 
pre-existing child support orders for other dependents of the obligor. 

o Income of Current Spouse . Effect of income received by current spouse of 
obligor or obligee on amount payable by obligor. 

o Custody Arrangements . Effects of split custody, joint custody, and shared 
physical custody on levels of child support. 

o Medical Expenses . Effect of medical Insurance premiums and otr*r medical 
expenses: include estimate average In base amount or treat separately? 

o Obligations for Stepchildren . Effect of stepchildren on amount owed by 
obligor (treatment of this factor may hinge on applicable state law 
concerning financial responsibility for stepchildren). 

o Geographic Variation . Effect of intranstate cost of living differentials on 
determination of child support, particulary for any formulas Incorporating 
fixed dollar., amounts. 

DESCRIPTION OF THREE CHILD SUPPORT GUIDELINES 

There have been many types of child support formulas proposed in the last 
decade or so, with several of them actually in use. They come under such names 
as the Cost Sharing Hodel, the Income Sharing Model, and the Income Equalization 
model. Below is an ; -vminatlon of the characteristics of the three formulas 
currently in use in ZJaware, Wisconsin and Colorado. 
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DtUwtrt— Tht Htlson Formula 

An example of a hybrid cost sharing/income sharing formula, its approach is 
to provide the parents with sufficient income for their basic needs to 
facilitate employment and to provide for the basic needs of the children before 
the parents may retain any more income. Any such "additional" income is to be 
divided equitably between the parents and the children so that the latter may 
benefit from the absent parent's higher standard of living. 

The Mel son formula creates a rebuttable presumption and is based on net 
Income. It separates day care and medical expenses and considers attribution of 
income, unusual custody arrangements and the income of a spouse or cohabitee. 
It does not adjust for the age of the children. 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin has used this formula for many years. It is a percentage of 
income standard based on gross income distributed from the obligor's income as 
follows: 

17X one child 

25X two children 

29% three children 

31% four children 

34% five children or more 

The Wisconsin guidelines do not adjust the payments of the obligor to take 
into consideration the income of the custodial parent, nor does it provide for 
the attribution of income. It does not treat child care and medical expenses 
separately, nor does it adjust for age. It does provide for a case by case 
review of joint custody agreements. Because of its simplicity it is easy to 
administer and the amount can be determined In advance. The guidelines create a 
rebuttable presumption and is similar to guidelines used in Washington, 
Illinois, Minnesota and Iowa. When the court feels the guidelines would yield 
an inequitable result, these guidelines can be dropped in favor of a system 
similar to the Melson formula used in Delaware. 

Colorado 

Colorado enacted its guidelines law in 1986. It is based on the Income 
Shares model, with its charts placed right into the state code. The model 
provides a chart to determine the appropriate total expenditures for children of 
parents with a given level of income. The expenditure level thus derived is 
then allocated between the parents in proportion to their income, with the 
custodian's share presumed to be spent directly on the child. 

The Colorado guidelines create a rebuttable presumption and must be used in 
stipulations and voluntary agreements. Current spouse income does not reduce 
the support obligation. The guidelines are based on gross income and considers 
attribution of income. It provides for separate treatment of child care and 
medical expenses and gives extensive consideration to custody situations. 
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ANALYSIS OF SELECTED FORMULAS 

A review of the wide variation In results obtained from these few examples 
illustrates why it is so important to evaluate formulas carefully. It is 
important to review a proposed formula against a large and diverse sample of 
cases before selecting a final version for implementation. Such an analysis can 
help avoid the kinds of unanticipated results that can otherwise occur when 
circumstances are encountered that were not considered by the designer's of the 
formula. 



SITUATION il i Basic Care with Child Care txwses 

Hother and Father are divorced. Father lives alone; Mother and the parties' two 
children, ages three and five, live together. 

Father has a gross monthly income of $1,600 and a net racnt.ily income of 1,150 
(based on single filing status with one-exemption). Father also pays union dues 
of $30 per month and provides health Insurance for the children at $25 per 
month. 

Hother has a gross monthly 1nr..«ie of $1,200; monthly net of $948. Hother incurs 
employment-related child care expense of $150 per month. 

Formula Dollars Per Honth % Obligor's Gross Income 

Wisconsin $400.00 25% 

Colorado $424.00 26.5% 

Delaware $356.55 22% 



SITUATION #2 ; Low Income Case 

Father has gross monthly Income of $900, net monthly income of $756. The two 
children, ages two and four, live with the mother. Hother does not work and 
receives and AFDC grant of $295 for herself and the two children, plus a Food 
Stamp allotment of an additional $110 per month. 

Formula Dollars Per Honth % Obligor's Gross Income 

Wisconsin $225.00 25% 



SITUATION #3 ; High Income Case 

Father and Hother are divorced. Father live: alone; Hother and the Parties' two 
children, ages 12 and 14 live together. Father has a monthly gross Income of 
$4,853; monthly net of $3,083. Hother has a monthly gross of $1,500; monthly 
net of $1,200. Neither party has remarried. 



Colorado 
Del aware 



$359.00 
$306.55 



40% 
34% 
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Formula 



Dollars Per Month 



X Obligor's Gross Income 



Wisconsin 
Col orado 
Del aware 



$1145.00 
$810.00 
$842.53 



25% 
18% 
19% 



SITUATION #4 ; Joint Custody 

Hother and Father share joint legal custody of their 14-year-old child. They 
also share physical custody on a fifty-fifty rotating basis. Neither parent is 
remarried or cohabitating with an individual in the relation of the husband and 
wife. 

Mother has a monthly gross income of $2,200; monthly net of $1,527. The parents 
have agreed that Mother will take the tax exemption for the child. Father has 
monthly gross income of $900; monthly net of $762. 

Formula Dollars Per Month % Obligor's Gross Income 

Wisconsin $247.00 11% 

Colorado $94.00 4% 

Delaware $100.22 5% 

SITUATION #5 : Second Families 

Mother and Father, now divorced, have two children from their former marriage, 
ages 7 and 11, who reside with Mother. Both parents are now remarried. Father 
has a child, age 5, by, his present wife. 

Father has gross monthly income of $1,400; net monthly income of $1,106 (based 
on filing status of married with three exemptions). His wife earns $900 per 
month gross, $762 net. Father and his wife spend $100 per month for child care 
so that they can work. 

Mother has gross monthly income of $800, monthly net of $686 (based on filing 
status of married with four exemptions). Her husband has a monthly gross income 
of $1,500 and a net of $1,179. 

Formula Dollars Per Month % Obligor's Gross Income 

Wisconsin $350.00 25% 

Colorado $339.84 24% 

Delaware $290.58 21% 
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MODIFICATIONS OF CHILD SUPPORT AWARDS USING GUIDELINES 

Even if a support order accurately reflects the needs of the children and 
the resources of the parents when it is initially set, changes in circumstances 
which inevitably occur with the passage of time can seriously erode its value 
and reduce its equity for the parties. There are three factors that have been 
identified as predictably eroding the value of child support orders: 

o Inflation . Even at the lower rates of inflation experienced currently there 
is a substantial reduction in the real value of a fixed dollar in order over 
time. For example, at a constant rate of 4 percent inflation, the value of 
a set child support amount has dropped by 22 percent at the end of five 



o Income Increases . Personal income normally increases faster than inflation. 
Moreover, individual workers generally receive even higher raises over time 
as they mature in the work force and increase their productivity and 
responsibility on the job. Without an updating process, the child support 
award does not reflect this increase in parental ability to pay. 

o Higher costs of older children . Expenditures on children typically increase 
as the children gro* older, especially in the teenage years. In one such 
estimate, Espenshade calculated that expenditures are almost 25 percent 
higher for children in the 12-17 age group than for children at younger 
ages. 

In addition to these factors, other circumstances frequently change which 
can substantially alter the needs of the child or the ability of one of the 
parents to provide child support. Such changes might include remarriage of one 
of the parents, addition of one or more new dependents, illness of the child due 
support, or a major career improvement by one of the parties. These factors all 
suggest the need to update child support orders systematically to preserve their 
initial adequacy and equity. 

Although the need for updating is becoming more widely recognized, the 
nature of the updating process remains an issue. Several mechanisms have been 
suggested which index orders v :o inflation, or the lesser of thp inflation rate 
or increase in obligor earnings. While these proposals have considerable merit, 
there are several drawbacks to the indexing approach. First, a numbe:- of courts 
have rejected escalation provisions that fail to consider all relevent factors. 
Such decisions note that any modification of orders must take into account the 
full range of factors used in determining the amount of the initial order. 
Court decisions have diverged on this point, with some courts setting a less 
stringent standard, but an updating mechanism that relied only on inflation 
and/or obligor income would not be acceptable in some jurisdictions. Such a 
procedure is on the books in Minnesota at Hinn. Statutes Section 518.641. 

Second, proposals to index orders to the lesser of cost-of-living or 
increases in obligor income are unnecessarily restrictive. An essential 
principle underlying development of the formulas is that child support should 
reflect parental ability to pay so that the child can support should reflect 
parental ability to pay so that the child can benefit from a parent's higher 
standard of living. Accordingly, if a parent has an increase in earnings that 
exceeds the rate of inflation, it is appropriate to re-evaluate the child 
support order in terms of the new income level. To limit the increase 



years. 
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arbitrarily to the inflation rate would unfairly deny the child access to the 
increased potential for support by that parent. 

To the extent that the inflation rate is a proxy for increased ability to 
pay in individual cases, indexing would be considerably better than not updating 
orders at all. But the inflation rate is not otherwise a particularly relevant 
fa^to-* in the determination of an equitable modification to an existing child 
support order. If the inflation rate exceeds the increase in obligor earnings, 
use of the inflation rate would be inequitable to the obligor. If obligor 
earnings increase faster than inflation, limiting the increase to the inflation 
rate would result in an inadequate order for the child. If there have been 
significant changes in other circumstances of a parent or the child, the changes 
may have greater relevance for the level of a new order than either the 
inflation rate or the actual change in income. 

A more comprehensive approach to updating child support is to re-apply a 
formula, preferably the same one that is used for setting Initial awards. This 
takes into account changes is all factors considered by the formula rather than 
focusing only on one or two variables. In states that have implemented 
formulas, the re- application of the formula is the mechanism used for 
modifications of child support. The Delaware Family Court, fur example, 
recalculates support using the Kelson Formula when a modifies*. ju to an existing 
order is requested. Under its Uniform Child Support Guidelines, Washington 
state recommends t:.at annual adjustment provisions be included in all orders of 
child support. In Wisconsin, leqislation permits orders to be set as a 
percentage of obligor gross incite. Since the required payment varies with 
increases and decreases in income, no special adjustment formula is needed. 

However, very few procedures exist for the modification of a support order 
other than a return trip to court by both parties involved. Courts and child 
support enforcement agencies may be resistant to the idea of a routine updating 
procedure because of the increase in the workload this would require. The ideal 
administrative process for routine modification would include components for 
information, collection, computation of the new award amount, and the chance for 
a hearing for the parties. 

A few states have taken steps toward more routine modification. New Jersey 
and Michigan have attempted to have every case reviewed bi annually. If nothing 
rise, such a mechanism starts the discovery process in motion with requiring the 
obligee to prove in advance that she's met the statutory standard necessary for 
modification. Minnesota does have a cost of living adjustment provision, cited 
earlier, but action must still be taken by the obligee. California has begun to 
allow custodial parents to initiate actions pro se if the amount of the addition 
to the support award is less than a 10 percent change to the existing order. 

These steps .seek to overcome the main barriers to modification: l)the 
requirement that'the obligee petition for modification; 2) meeting of the 
burden of proof based on a statutory standard; and 3) need to retain counsel . 
The standard for allowing a modification varies from state to state. Delaware 
requires a "change in the circumstances," Colorado a "substantial and continuing 
change in the circumstances," and Montana a change "so substantial and 
continuing as to make the (exiting) te~T$ unconscionable." Colorado has 
further defined its standard Ij setting a 10 percent minimum change based on its 
guidelines. Vermont's numeric threshold is 15 percent. 
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States, however, have much to gain by closely examing the potential gains of 
routine and complete modification of support awards. A New Jersey study done 
after a modification effort showed a substantial rise in the average support 
award (See Chart F). Astonishingly, one out of four recipient families was 
removed from from the welfare roles based on the modification under the new 
guidelines alone. Robert Williams estimates that awards would rise between 30 
and 50 percent, if guidelines now commonly in use were applied to all existing 
orders. He speculates that more money can possibly be had by fully utilizing 
support guidelines than by closing enforcement loopholes. 
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StMWtY OF STATE CHILD SUFfttT GUIDaiNES 
California 

The California Guideline 1s codified 1n CAL. CIV. Code sees. 4720-4732 (West 
Supp. 1985). Legislated as the Agnos Child Support Standards Act of 1984, the 
guideline sets a minimi* standard for child support tied to the level of 
assistance received under the Aid to Families with Dependent Children program. 
As a mlnlaum standard, the guideline 1s mostly applicable to lower and 
lower-middle Income obligors. The law also provides that county guidelines be 
applied above the level of the Agnos standard 1f they exist and that the 
California Judicial Council publish a statewide guideline by July 1, 1986 for 
those counties without any. The Judicial Council Implemented a version of the 
Santa Clara county guideline for statewide application 1n counties lacking a 
guideline. The law provides that Implementation of the guideline 1d considered 
to be a change 1n circumstance for purposes of modifications 1n previous awards. 



A guideline was enacted Into law 1n 1986 which will be applied as a 
rebuttable presumption to all child support cases (C.R.S. 14-10-115). The 
guideline was developed by the Child Support Commission based on the Income 
Shares model. It uses gross Income as a starting point, has provisions for 
Imputation of 1nco*e, standards for Income verification and adjustments for 
shared and split custody. It treats child care and extraordinary medical 
expenses separately. There 1s a provision for modification of prior awards if a 
10 percent change would result from reappHcatlon of the guideline. The 
legislation was effective on 
November 1, 1986. 

Connecticut 

Special Act 84-74 (An Act Concerning Mediation 1n Dissolution Proceedings) 
established pilot programs of mediation and conciliation 1n the Fairfield and 
Litchfield Districts. One provision mandated development of an Inter-agency 
commission to develop child support guidelines. The commission developed 
guidelines based on Its analysis of U.S. Department of Agriculture data. The 
guidelines developed by the commission are used 1n the test districts and have 
been made available on an advisory basis statewide. 



Delaware has used the "Nelson Formula" statewide since 1979. It 1s 
authorized under. tha Family Court Rule 271(c). The Mel son Formula 1s a 
comprehensive guideline using net Income as the starting point. It treats child 
care expense, extraordinary medical expenses, and educational expenses 
separately. It has adjustments for shared and split custody and also for 
presence of new spouses (or cohabitees) and other children. 



Pursuant to statute (Act 332, SLH 1986), Hawaii has adopted a guideline by 
coordinated rule o* Its four major districts. A bar association committee 1n 
the 1st judicial district (Honolulu) developed a guideline which was promulgated 
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by judicial rule 1n the tour districts effective October 20, 1986. The Hawaii 
guideline 1s a modification of the Delaware Nelson Formula. The main difference 
1s that 1t uses gross Income as a starting point, rather than net Income. 

Illinois 

A guideline was enacted by the legislature 1n 1983 which 1s based on flat 
percentages of net Income* 20 percent for one child; 25 percent for two; 32 
percent for three; 40 pei ,£nt for four; 45 percent for five; and 50 percent for 
six or more (111. Rev. Stat. 1985; ch. 40, para. 505). This guideline 1s 
binding for setting minimum levels of awards unless the court makes express 
findings of fact as to the reason for the departure below the guidelines. The 
constitutionality of the Illinois guidelines has been challenged and upheld 1n 
In re Marriage of Blalsdell (142 111. App. 3d 1034). 

Iowa 

A statutory guideline has been 1n place since 1984. The guideline applies 
only to administrative orders, however. A slightly different guideline has been 
developed by judges for advisory use In the courts. Unlike the statutory 
guideline, the advisory guideline takes Into account custodial parent Income. ( 

Maine 

The Department of Human Services uses a simplified Income Shares model 
(based on gross Income) for setting child support under the state's 
administrative process. Maine 1s currently developing a more comprehensive 
version of the guideline for agency use. Efforts are alos being made to 
coordinate development of the guideline for use by the courts as well as by the 
administrative agency. 

Michigan 

The State Friend of the Court Bureau was mandated to establish a child 
support guideline to be used for all child support recommendations under a 1982 
statute (MCLA 552.501 Sec. 19 (v1): MSA 25.176 Sec. 19 (v1)). Based on a 
sustained effort by a special committee on guidelines, the Friend of the Court 
Bureau adopted a guideline 1n December 1986 which will be used for all Friend of 
the Court negotiated and recommended child support orders. The Michigan 
guideline 1s a substantially modified Income Shares guideline, using net Income 
as the starting point. It 1s unusually detailed and comprehensive 1n Its 
definitions of Income, range of adjustments and provisions for unusual 
situations. 

Minnesota 

Minnesota has had a statutory guideline 1n place since 1982, which 1s 
codified in Minnesota Statutes, Sec. 69.61. The guidelines are binding in each 
case unless the court makes as express finding of fact justifying a deviation. 
The guideline starts with net Income and applies the following percentages 
between $1,000 and $6,000 per month: 25 percent for one child; 30 percent for 
two children; 35 percent for three; 39 percent for four; 43 percent for five; 47 
percent for six; and 50 percent for seven or more. Between $401 and $1,000 net 
monthly Income, the percentages are phased up to those levels. A flat dollar 
amount 1s provided for obligors with net Income exceeding $6,000 per month. 
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Missouri 

Missouri has an administrative guideline which applies to all child support 
orders established by the Department of Social Services. This adra1n1trat1ve 
process 1s used for a large portion of child support cases 1n the state. The 
Missouri administrative guideline provides for flat percentages of obligor net 
Income; 22 percent for one child; 33 percent for two children; 40 percent for 
three; and 46 percent for four or more. The Missouri guideline 1s undergoing 
revision at this t1ma 1n conjunction with a committee of the state Bar 
Association which 1s developing an advisory guideline for joint statewide use by 
the courts as well. 

Nebraska 

The Nebraska District Court Judges Association has developed an advisory 
guideline for statewide use, which 1s a net Income based version of the Incomes 
Shares model. L.B. 7, enacted 1n 1985, requires that the Supreme Court develop 
a guideline for Implementation as a court rule. Development of the court rule 
1s pending, but the final guideline 1s expected to be similar to that developed 
by the judges. 

New Jtrsty 

A guideline was adopted by the Supreme Court 1n May of 1986 as Court Rule 
5:6A. This 1s a net Income based version of the Income Shares model with 
separate treatment for child care and extraordinary medical expenses. The New 
Jersey guideline was the first operational version of the Income Shares model to 
be formally adopted by a state. 

Oregon 

Oregon currently uses an administrative guideline for child support 
established by the Department of Human Resources. Efforts are currently 
underway to establish an Income Shares based guideline to replace the current 
administrative formula. The new guldlelne 1s Intended to be suitable for use by 
the courts. 

Pennsylvania 

The legislature recently enacted a statute requlrlnbg all counties to 
develop child support guidelines. Allegheny County (Pittsburgh) has had a 
guideline 1n use for several years. Philadelphia 1s 1n the process of 
developing a guideline. Thus far, however, there appears to be little 
uniformity among the counties 1n the guidelines they are adopting. 

South Dakota 

The legllsature enacted a guideline 1n 1986 (H.B. 1378} based on the 
obligor's net Income, but the guideline 1s effective only up to $1,500 per 
month, above which child support 1s *et on a case-by-case basis. The guideline 
has rebuttable presumption status, with specific findings required 1n cases 
where the child support deviates. 
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Utah 



The legislature enacted H.8. No. 14 1n 1984 which amended section 78-45-7 of 
the Utah Code Annotated to provide for use of a statewide guideline by the 
courts for all ex parte or other temporary motions for support. The guideline 
1s established by the Utah Department of Social Services and 1s also used to 
determine levels of awards for all other orders established under administrative 
process 1n the state, which 1s a large proportion of the total. 



Senate 8111 286 (1986) mandated the development of a guideline by the state 
Agency for Human Services for use as a rebuttable presumption 1n the 
establishment of child support awards. The Agency 1s required to Issue an 
administrative rule shortly, ?*ter which the guidelines will become effective 
for use by the courts on April 1 : 1987. Vermont 1s currently developing a gross 
Income based Income Shares model. The Vermont legislation provides that 
modifications of an existing order will be approved by the court (or 
administrative agency) 1f recalculation of the amount due under the guideline 
differs by 15 percent or more from the current level. 

Washington 

The Uniform Child Support Guidelines were adopted by the Association of 
Superior Court Judges 1n 1982. Although advisory, they are used 1n 
jurisdictions accounting for an estimated 80-90 percent of the state's 
population. Washington 1s at this time considering making these guidelines a 
rebuttable presumption. 



The Wisconsin Percentage of Income Standard has presumptive status under 
Chapter 27, Laws of 1983, Section 767.395(3). The Wisconsin Standard 1s based 
on flat percentages of gross Income, as follows; 17 percent for one child; 25 
percent for two children; 29 percent for three; 31 percent for four; and 34 
percent for five or more. Wisconsin uses an alternative guideline for some 
cases, however, which 1s an adaptation of Delaware's Kelson Formula. 
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STATEMENT OF PAULA MacILWAINE, COMMISSIONER, MONT- 
GOMERY COUNTY, OH, AND CHAIRWOMAN, NACO WORK AND 
WELFARE TASK FORCE, ACCOMPANIED BY LARRY JONES, LEG- 
ISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE FOR EMPLOYMENT/LABOR AND 
EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 

Ms. MacIlwaine. Thank you very much, Senator. I want to 
thank you for inviting me to participate in this subcommittee's 
heaiing on welfare reform and child support. I am Commissioner 
Paula MacIlwaine from Montgomery County, Ohio, and we have a 
new Work and Welfare Task Force of the National Association of 
Counties tiiat is going to be working on many of these issues over 
the next year. 

I would like to commend you for your leadership in needed in- 
forms in our welfare system. I understand from your staff, who 
gave a very able presentation to our task force several weeks ago, 
that you have been about this business for about 25 years 

Senator Moynihan. Oh, gee, I began as a youth 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. MacIlwaine. Well, I have been busy on it for about 10 years 
this year, and I think we all ought to get together and maybe 
borrow a saying from tho antidrug campaign, that being: This year, 
say yes to welfare reform. 

Senator Moynihan. There you are. 

Ms. MacIlwaine. Let me point out that it is one of NACO's top 
priorities this year. The task force has been working since last year 
to revise our policy on welfare reform to see what effective ap- 
proaches we can adopt in many of the State demonstration pro- 
grams that are going on, one of which was ably presented by Gov- 
ernor Dukakis of Massachusetts. Although we haven't completed 
our recommendations, I can assure you that we strongly support ef- 
forts to improve child support enforcement. We think it will be key 
piece Uj welfare reform in le future. 

Like you, we believe that both parents must be held responsible 
for supporting their children; and we know, based on many Federal 
statistics, that less than half are actually receiving financial assist- 
ance from the absent fathers. 

Ohio isn't doing very well; this I must admit. Our annual AFDC 
caseload for child support increased 46 percent between 1981 and 
1985; but during the same period the percentage of AFDC pay- 
ments recovered only went from 5 to 6.2 percent. 

Senator Moynihan. Could I interrupt there? I read it and I 
heard it, but the AFDC caseload went from 

Ms. MacIlwaine. For child support enforcement. 

Senator Moynihan. For child support enforcement? 

Ms. MacIlwaine. Right. 

Senator Moynihan. It rose by more than half— from 281 to 
410,000 in four years? 

Ms. MacIlwaine. That is correct, sir. Part of the problem in 
Ohio is tracking down the absent parent, particularly when he or 
she moves o'lt of the area. Our child support enforcement varies 
from county to county in our 88 counties. As a result, bureaucratic 
and legal matters can make collecting support payments across ju- 
risdictional and State lines very, very difficult. 
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Because there are limitations on administrative overhead, we 
don't have the funds to track down every absent parent Even if we 
were able to, uiany of them would not be financially able to pay 
child support because they are unemployed. Although we give pri- 
ority to going after ^ ise parents we feel would be able to collect 
child support from, I personally believe that we need some incen- 
tives and financial incentives to establish paternity and collect 
future support payments from all parents because we know that 
some time between the birth of a child and when that child reaches 
18, that that one custodial parent is going to be working. 

In Montgomery County, we had 5,199 child support orders issued 
through last year to ab^nt parents with dependent children on 
AFDC. Of that total, only about 36 percent made some payment 
toward child support. Last year we collected $2.9 million in child 
support payments, representing 9.2 percent of the total, which is 
higher than the State of Ohio. Our county is higher than our State. 

However, there is still $33 million in arrearage owed to children 
of AFDC parents in our community. Although our recovery rate is 
slightly better than national/State rate, there is still much room 
for improvement. We think if we could collect the arrearage— the 
$33 million— we could use some of that money to help train AFDC 
mothers to get jobs and to perhaps off the system totally. 

We are convinced that more cc - ,nd should be done to recover 
child support payments. We must make every effort to improve our 
system of establishing paternity, tracking dovyn absent parents, 
and enforcing child support across jurisdictional boundaries. We be- 
lieve that the Child Support Enforcement Amendments of 1984 
made significant improvements. We think more needs to be done. 

During our task force meeting earlier this month, a number of 
alternatives were considered for improving child support enforce- 
ment. We are still discussing these, but\some that had much sup- 
port on our committee are making Federal incentive bonuses avail- 
able to States and counties to spur collection activities, establishing 
an extensive tracking system for identifying absent parents, im- 
prove the system of establishing paternity, requiring automatic 
wage deductions based on a percentage of gross income for parents 
ordered to pay child support. And we did look at the Wisconsin 
model, and we think that is a very good model to perhaps consider 

We need to improve coordination with the court system to ensure 
effective and timely enforcement. These are just a few of the alter- 
natives that we have already looked at, and we are continuing to 
discuss these and other alternatives at our 4 upcoming task force 
meeting in Washington on March 14th. We will keep you apprised 
of our recommendations. 

Child support enforcement is an essential part if welfare reform, 
but it must not be viewed in isolation. We see it as one of many 
changes needed to transform our current welfare system from one 
which promotes dependency to one which promotes self-sufficiency. 
To accomplish this objective, employment and training opportuni- 
ties must be made to those who are able to work. Income mainte- 
nance muot be provided for those unable to work. And a variety of 
social services must be provided to strengthen family life and to en- 
courage self support. Efforts to improve child support enforcement 
must consider the ability of both parents to support their children. 
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The NACO Task Force is considering a recommendation that 
would require AFDC mothers with children six months or older to 
work or enroll in training, part or full-time, if they are unskilled. 
While working or enrolled in training, adequate child care and 
health care must be ensured for a period of time to help ihese cli- 
ents make an easy transition to adequate paying jobs. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I want to thank 
you for this opportunity to testify, and we want you to be sure that 
we will bring you any recommendations from the National Associa- 
tion of Counties, both on child support and welfare reform in the 
future. Thank you very much. 

Senator Moynihan. Ms. Macllwaine, we thank you so much. If 
we could hear your colleague, Mr. Kenney, and then we will speak 
to the panel in general. 

Ms. Macllwaine, you didn't introduce your associate. 

Ms. P/IacIlwaine. I am sorry. This is not usual for me because 
Larry Jones from our NACO staff and I have worked together for 
the past 10 years on many of these issues. In fact, my first testimo- 
ny in 1978 was on welfare reform, and I appreciate his help. 

Senator Moynihan. We welcome you to the committee. 

We welcome you, Mr. Kenney. 

[The prepared written statement of Ms. Macllwaine follows:] 
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TH*iNK YOU MR. CHAIRMAN FOR INVITING HE TO PARTICIPATE IN 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE'S HEARING ON WELFARE REFORM AND CHILD SUPPORT 
ENFORCEMENT* I AM PAULA MACILWAINE, COMMISSIONER IN MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY, OHIO AND CHAIR OF THE WORK AND WELFARE REFORM TASK FORCE 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES.* FIRST LET ME COMMEND 
YOU FOR THE LEADERSHIP YOU HAVE DEMONSTRATED OVER THE YEARS IN 
URGING BADLY NEEDED REFORMS IN OUR WELFARE SYSTEM* WE APPRECIATE 
THE SENSITIVITY YOU HAVE SHOWN FOR LOCAL CONCERNS IN THE PAST, 
AND WE URGE YOU TO CONTINUE TO KEEP OUR CONCERNS IN MIND AS YOU 
DEVELOP LEG T SLATI0N TO IMPROVE OUR NATION • S WELFARE SYSTEM* 

LET ME POINT OUT THAT WELFARE REFORM IS ONE OF NACo'S TOP 
PRIORITISE THIS YEAR* THE TASK FORCE HAS BEEN WORI2NG SINCE LAST 
YEAR TO REVISE OUR POLICY ON WELFARE REFORM* AS WE DISCUSS WHAT 
IS NEEDED TO IMPROVE OUR WELFARE DELIVERY SYSTEM, WE ARE TAKING A 
CL0S2 LOOK AT THE EFFECTIVE APPROACHES ADOPTED IN MANY OF THE 
STATE DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS* WE ARE ALSO REVIEWING THE VARIOUS 
PROPOSALS INTRODUCED THIS YEAR* AND WE H'*VE HEARD FROM 

♦THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES IS THE ONLY NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION REPRESENTING COUNTY GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES* 
THROUGH ITS MEMBERSHIP, URBAN, SUBURBAN AND RURAL COUNTIES JOIN 
TOGETHER TO BUILD EFFECTIVE, RESPONSIVE COUNTY GOVERNMENT* THE 
GOALS OF THE ORGANIZATION ARE TO: IMPROVE COUNTY GOVERNMENT; 
SERVE AS THE NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR COUNTY GOVERNMENT; TO ACT A' 
LIAISON BETWEEN THE NATION'S COUNTS AND OTHER LEVELS OF 
GOVERNMENT; ACHIEVE PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING OF THE ROLE OF COUNTIES 
IN THE FEDERAL SYSTEM. 
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CONGRESSIONAL STAFF, PUBLIC INTEREST GROUPS AND OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS ON THEIR VIEWS ABOUT REFORM* ALTHOUGH WE HAVE NOT 
COMPLETED OUR RECOMMENDATIONS, I CAN ASSURE YOU THAT WE STRONGLY 
SUPPORT EFFORTS TO IMPROVE CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT • 

LIKE YOU MR* CHAIRMAN, WE BELIEVE BOTH PARENTS MUST BE HELD 
RESPONSIBLE FOR SUPPORTING THEIR CHILDREN. OUR CHILDREN ARE OUR 
FUTURE AND WE MUST MAKE SURE THEY ARE ADEQUATELY PROVIDED FOR 
DURING THEIR DEVELOPMENT YEARS* NATIONAL REPORTS ON NONSUPPORT 
OF CHILDREN BY THE ABSENT PARENT REVEAL A VERY DISGRACEFUL FACT* 
IN 1983, THE U.S. CENSUS BUREAU REPORTED THAT 8.7 MILLION WOMEN 
WERE CARING FOR CHILDREN, WITH LESS THAN HALF RECEIVING FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE FROM THE ABSENT FATHER. THE MAJORITY OF THESE 
CHILDREN LIVE IN POOR FAMILIES. 

IN OHIO THE AVERAGE ANNUA^ AFDC CASELOAD FOR CHILD SUPPORT 
ENFORCEMENT INCREASED FROM 281,222 IN 1981 TO 410,076 IN 1985, AN 
INCREASE OF 128,854 (46%). DURING THE SAME PERIOD, THE 
PERCENTAGE OF AFDC PAYMENTS RECOVERED THROUGH CHILD SUPPORT 
COLLECTIONS INCREASED ONLY SLIGHTLY, FROM 5 PERCENT TO 6.2 
PERCENT. 

PART OF THE PROBLEM IN OHIO IS TRACKING TOWN THE ABSENT 
PARENT, PARTICULARLY WHEN HE OR SHE MOVES OUT JF THE AREA. CHILD 
SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT VARIES HIOM COUNTY TO COUNTY IN OHIO'S 88 
COUNTIES. AS A RESULT, BUREAUCRATIC AND LEGAL MATTERS CAN MAKE 
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COLLECTING SUPPORT PAYMENTS ACROSS JURISDICTIONAL AHD ST*^ LINES 
VERY DIFFICULT. 

BECAUSE OF LIMITATIONS ON ADMINISTRATIVE OVERHEAD, WE DON'T 
HAVE THE FUNDS TO TRACK DOWN EVERY ABSENT PARENT* EVEN IF WE 
WERE ABLE TO, MANY OF THEM WOULD NOT BE FINANCIALLY ABLE TO PAY 
CHILD SUPPORT BECAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT, AND OTHER EXTINUATING 
CIRCUMSTANCES ♦ THEREFORE, WE GIVE PRIORITY TO GOING AFTER THOSE 
PARENTS WHO WE FEEL WE WOULD BE ABLE TO COLLECT CHILD SUPPORT 
PAYMENTS FROM* 

IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY, WE HAD 5,191 CHILD SUPPORT ORDERS 
ISSUED THROUGH LAST Y2AR TO ABSENT PARENTS WITH DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN ON AFDC. OF THAT TOTAL, ONLY 1,852 (36%) HAVE MADE SOME 
PAYMENT TOWARD CHILD SUPPORT., LAST YEAR WE COLLECTED $2*9 
MILLION IN CHILD S~ PORT PAYMENTS* THIS REPRESENTS 9*2 PERCENT 
OF THE $33*5 MILLION OWED IN ARREARAGE* ALTHOUGH OUR RECOVERY 
RATE IS SLIGHTLY BETTER THAN THE NATIONAL AND STATE RATES, THERE 
IS STILL MUCH ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT* 

WE ARE CONVINCED THAT MORE CAN AND SHOULD BE DONE TO 
RECOVER CHILD SUPPORT PAYMENTS. WE MUST MAKE EVERY EFFORT TO 
IMPROVE OUR SYSTEM OF ESTABLISHING PATERNITY, TRACING DOWN 
ABSENT PARENTS AMD ENFORCING CHILD S7PPORT ACROSS JURISDICTIONAL 
BOUNDARIES. WHILE WE BELIEVE THE CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1984 MADE SIGNIFICANT IMPROVEMENTS, MORE NEEDS TO 
BE DONE TO SPUR COLLECTION. 
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DURING A TASK FORCE MEETING EARLIER THIS MONTH, A NUMBER OF 
ALTERNATIVES WERE CONSIDERED FOR IMPROVING CHILD SUPPORT 
ENFORCEMENT. WHILE NO DECISION HAS BEEN MADE, WE DISCUSSED: (1) 
MAKING FEDERAL INCENTIVE BONUSES AVAILABLE TO STATES AND COUNTIES 
TO SPUR COLLECTION ACTIVITIES, (2) ESTABLISHING AN EXTENSIVE 
TRACKING SYSTEM FOR IDENTIFYING ABSENT PARENTS, (3) IMPROVING THE 
SYSTEM OF ESTABLISHING PATERNITY, (4) REQUIRING AUTOMATIC WAGE 
DEDUCTIONS BASED ON A PERCENT OF GROSS INCOME FOR PARENTS ORDERED 
TO PAY SUPPORT, AND (5) IMPROVING COORDINATION WITH THE COURT 
SYSTEM TO ENSURE EFFECTIVE AND TIMELY ENFORCEMENT. THESE ARE 
JUST A FEW OF THE ALTERNATIVES THAT THE TASK FORCE HAS CONSIDERED 
SO FAR. WE WILL BE CONTINUING OUR DISCUSSION OF THESE AND OTHER 
ALTERNATIVES AT OUR UPCOMING MEETING ON MARCH 14. AS SOON AS OUR 
RECOMMENDATIONS ARE ADOPTED, WE WILL SUBMIT THEM TO ALL MEZIBERS 
OF THIS SUBCOMMITTEE AND OTHER CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS. 

IMPROVED CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT IS AN ESSENTIAL PART OF 
WELFARE REFORM BUT IT MUST NOT BE VIEWED IN ISOLATION. IT SHOULD 
BE SEEN AS ONE OF MANY CHANGES NEEDED TO TRANSFORM OUR CURRENT 
WELFARE SYSTEM FROM ONE WHICH PROMOTES DEPENDENCY TO ONE WHICH 
PROMOTES SELF-SUFFICIENCY. TO ACCOMPLISH THIS OBJECTIVE, 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES MUST BE MADE AVAILABLE TO 
THOSE WHO ARE ABLE TO WORK, INCOME MAINTENANCE MUST BE PROVIDED 
FOR THOSE UNABLE TO WORK AND A VARIETY OF SOCIAL SERVICES MUST Bi 
PROVIDED TO STRENGTHEN FAMILY LIFE AND ENCOURAGE SELF-SUPPORT. 
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EFFORTS TO IMPROVE CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT MUST CONSIDER 
THE ABILITY OF BOTH PARENTS TO SUPPORT THEIR CHILD (REN) . THE 
NA^x TASK FORCE IS CONSIDERING A RECOMMENDATION THAT WOULD 
REQUIRE AFDC MOTHERS WI"*H CHILDREN SIX MONTHS OR OLDER TO WORK OR 
ENROLL IN TRAINING IF THEY ARE UNSKILLED. WHILE WORKING OR 
ENROLLED IN TRAINING, ADEQUATE CHILD CARE AND HEALTH CARE MUST BE 
ENSURED FOR A PERIOD OF TIME TO HELP THESE CLIENTS MAKE AN EASY 
TRANSITION TO ADEQUATE PAYING JOBS. 

MR CHAIRMAN, THANK YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO TESTIFY. I 
LOOK FORWARD TO WORKING WITH YOU AND OTHER MEMBERS OF CONGRESS TO 
IMPROVE THE WELFARE SYSTEM AND STRENGTHEN CHILD SUPPORT 
ENFORCEMENT. I WOULD BE HAPPY TO ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS YOT* MAY 
HAVE AT THIS TIME. 
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STATEMENT OF KEVIN P. KENNEY, ASSOCIATE COUNTY ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, BUREAU OF SOCIAL SERVICES, HENNEPIN COUNTY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MN, ACCOMPANIED BY THOMAS JOSEPH, LEGIS- 
LATIVE REPRESENTATIVE FOR HUMAN SERVICES, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES 

Mr. Kenney. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. To my right, 
by the way, is Tom Joseph, who is a legislative representative for 
humau services. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like the record to show that there is an 
Irishman in the City of Minneapolis. [Laughter] 

I am the Associate County Administrator and head of the county 
which is the largest county in the State, with a population of ap- 
proximately 950,000 people. I am in charge of the Bureau of Social 
Services, which includes the Departments of Economic Assistance, 
Community Services, which is social services, Training and Em- 
ployment Assistance, and the Veterans Services in Hennepin 
uounty. 

That combination in itself has carried a great deal of significance 
in Hennepin County's consideration of: How do we bring all the 
forces together in welfare reform. The Child Support Enforcement 
Office is in the Economic Assistance Department in Hennepin 
County. It is, as you know, administered as a county system, and in 
some counties in Minnesota, the IV(d) office is in the County Attor- 
ney's Office. In Hennepin County, it is in the Economic Assistance 
Department. 

I do want to say at the outset that, when I was Deputy Commis- 
sioner at the State, and Bonnie Becker who is our Child Support 
Director there, brought to me some problems that she said v/e need 
to get some action at the Federal level. 6he was always able to 
access Senator Durenberger's office, and he really has been a help 
to the State. And I think the good record that the State has in the 
enforcement of the original Act and the 1984 Amendments is due 
to the Congressional support we have gotten from Senator Duren- 
berger as well as our Congressman on the Hcuse side. We are cer- 
tainly grateful for that. 

I have listened this morning to the testimony that has been 
given, and much of what I wanted to say to you is similar to what 
has been said. There is no question in my mind that support of 
children has to be the central focus of anything we label welfare 
reform. ChUd supt,-: • is only one ptrt of a national system to sup- 
port children, and I think that is important as I try to outline for 
you some of the experiences we have in Hennepin County as to its 
effectiveness in, in effect, taking people off welfare. 

It is true that our national statistics— as you have quoted, Sena- 
tor Moynihan, many times— are not satisfactory, that a little over 
half— 58 percent, I oelieve — of single parent families receive child 
support. And of that group, only cae-nalf receive the full amount 
due to them. Obviously, that is not going to solve the problem that 
you are trying to address. 

The occurrence in Hennepin County— the most recent statistics 
that my Staff has given me— is that upwards of 45 percent of th3 
new cases that come on AFDC do not have a high school education, 
do not have a GED. Obviously, those women are not going to be 
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able to be self-supporting. When ws talk about welfare reform, our 
tendency I believe is right when you think of it: How are we going 
to get these mothers to work? And indeed, we ought to. Governor 
Dukakis' point on his success with the ET program is certainly a 
major part of it, but the welfare reform task force that I appointed 
in the staff of the Bureau of So^a) Services felt very, very strong- 
ly— I think a point that you have made several times this morn- 
ing — that welfare reform cannot jus* focus on how do we get moth- 
ers to work. 

It has to focus on the shared respo^sibi^y of both parents. Every 
child has two parents responsible for and therefore, welfare 
reform should not focus entirely on the « ngle parent, most often 
women, who have the child that they rnuo". ' -e for. 

So, there is no question there is room for improvement in enforc- 
ing child support, particularly in AFDC faraJ^s. And I hope that 
there will be further improvement; but unfortunately, I think the 
figures that you have quoted and the figures that I have presented 
to the committee in my written testimony— and I will refer to some 
of them — tell us that it cannot do the entire job of reforming wel- 
fare. 

Few cases in our experience are removed from the AFDC case- 
load because of child support payments. Let me give a brief descrip- 
tion of child support ana AFDC in Minnesota. 

We are one of the 18 States that has implemented all mandatory 
requirements. We are above average in our percentage of AFDC 
payments recovered — 13 percent. When 13 percent is above aver- 
age, I think we see there is a problem. That is good, but it is cer- 
tainly not sufficient. 

We rank sixth in the nation in percentage of AFDC parents 
absent from the home who pay child support. Between 1981 and 
1985, Minnesota's caseload— that is, child support caseload— has 
grown by 28 percent; but most of that growth is occurring in non- 
AFDC cases. And I think that that is significant. 

On pape 4 of the .written document I have £iven you, there are 
some statistics on child support; but I think it is significant to note 
that in 1986 the total collections in Hennepin County through our 
ChUd Support Office was $15,762,000.00. Of that, $10,190,000.00 
were non-AFDC cases. You see that almost twice as much is being 
collected for non-AFDC cases. Now, I am willing to project that 
some number of those non-AFDC cases who are paying child sup- 
port are preventing someone from having to go on welfare; but it is 
clear to me that the small proportions of our collections in AFDC 
and the small amounl— an average of $132.00 a month of AFDC 
collections— is not going to remove those people from welfare. 
$132.00 is about one-quarter of our monthly AFDC allotment for 
one parent and one child. 

So, we do have to improve our child support collection in AFDC 
case^. And, we have to continue improving in non-AFDC. But we 
cannot plan on solving the entire welfare problem with this one 
IV(d). In other words, I don't think IV(d) can replace IV(a). 

Our staff indicates that currently over one-half of our new case 
openings require that paternity be established. Now, of those cases, 
we are only able to establish paternity for one-third of them. Now, 
that is significant in the equity argument that you have made. It is 
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not fair to the children, but it is also significant as to the effective- 
ness of the child support enforcement law reducing their depend- 
ence on welfare, I believe. 

Typically, the abjudicated father is young with little education, 
minimal employment experience. Therefore, our paternity child 
support orders have historically been the lowest in our child sup- 
port program, with a 32 percent success rate for parent support col- 
lection. The average monthly child support order in paternity cases 
is $106.00 a month. The other was $132.00* obviously much less 
than the standard that is needed to support a woman and a child 
or more than one child. 

This does not mean that we in Hennepin County don't believe ef- 
forts should continue to establish paternity, but it does not solve 
the problem. 

Last December, a commission appointed by our Governor on wel- 
fare reform reported to the Governor. They made a whole series of 
recommendations. Two of our County Commissioners, Randy John- 
son and Maik Andrew, who is currently thp chair or head of the 
County Board, were on that task force. This was working concur- 
rently with a task force of sifcafF that I appointed within the bureau 
in Hennepin County. They both made the strong argument that I 
pointed out earlier, that we must think of poverty as a problem 
shared by both father and mother, whether the father and mother 
are still together or not. 

We cannot put the burden of eliminating poverty and getting off 
welfare just on the mother. 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Kenney, you have made some valid ob- 
servations. I think if you can stop there, we can get to some ques- 
tions from the Senators and some discussion with the panel. 

[The prepared written statement of Mr. Kenney follows:] 
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Introduction 

Z am Kevin Kenney, Associate County Administrator in Hennepin 
County (Minneapolis) , Minnesota. Hennepin County, the largest in 
the state, has a total population of about 950,000 people. I am 
in charge of the Bureau of Social Services which includes the 
Economic Assistance, Community Services, Training and Employment 
Asisstance, and Veterans Services Departments. The Child Support 
Enforcement (XV-D) program is located in the Economic Assistance 
Department in Hennepin County. It should be noted that in Minnesota, 
counties administer all welfare programs. 

Z am grateful for this opportunity to testify before this Subcom- 
mittee regarding the role that Child Support Enforcement can play 
in addressing the problem of welfare dependency in this country. 
Support of children, as Senator Moynihan as pointed out, is the 
basic purpose of the complex welfare system that exists in the 
country today. Addressing the question of how well Child Support 
Enforcement — Title ZV-D — is working is central to all discus- 
sions of "welfare reform". 

Statistics 

Senator Moynihan, Z* am aware of your statements that only 58% of 
single-parent women have received Child Support and of that group 
only half received the full amount due to them. In preparing for 
this testimony, NACo staff informed me of other national statistics 
that further support your statement of the problem. 
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Many of the women and children who could benefit most from the 
program, such as young AFDC mothers who did not finish high school, 
are least likely to be receiving support payments. Women under 30 
years of age are the least likely to be awarded payments/ and on 
average those who do receive support receive smaller payments. 

In 1985, of the 6.2 million AFDC Child Support —ZZZ .tationally, 
only 684 thousand (111) had some collection made. Less than one 
percent were removed from the AFDC rolls because of Child Support 
Collections. 

There is no question that there is room for improvement in enforcing 
Child Support, particularly in the case of AFDC Families, and as 
states make progress in implementing the 1984 amendments we should 
sec further improvements. But, I think, the figures quoted above 
and the facts provided to me by Hennepin County staff suggest that 
the Child Support Enforcement Program as we know it is not the 
total answer to comprehensive "welfare Reform": in few cases 
would the receipt of Chi I'd Support make the difference between 
being on AFDC or not. 

Hennepin County 

Let me give you a brief snapshot of Child Support and AFDC in 
Minnesota and Hennepin County: 

Minnesota is one of 18 states that has implemented all ei^ht 
mandatory enforcement technique requirements and support guidelines 
of the 1984 amendments. As a state, Minnesota is aoove-avcragc 
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in the percentage of AFDC payments recovered (13.1 percent compared 
to the national average of 8.6 percent) and ranks sixth in the 
nation in the percentage of AFDC parents absent from the home who 
pay child support (23.3 percent compared to 10.6 percent nationally). 
In Federal Fiscal Year 1986 the state collected $3.02 in AFDC and 
non-AFDC support for every dollar spent on administration, including 
$1.49 for each dollar spent on AFDC support collections. Between 
1981 and 1985 Minnesota's caseload has grown by 28 percent (35 per- 
cent nationally) , with most of the growth occurring in the non-AFDC 
cases (from 12,000 to 25,000). 

AFDC Program 

Hennepin County statistics, for AFDC-Regular (not including 
Unemployed Parent or Refugee cases) 

A. Total cases, average per month 1986 13,324 

B. Total grant expenditures in 1986 $ 77,394,647 

C. Average grant per case per month in 1986 $ 484 

D. Percent of current AFDC cases where 



paternity has not been established 



51% 



(Hennepin County Child Support Statistics on Page 4) 
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Hennepin County Child Support Statistics 



Hennepin County total population (1980 Census): 



941,411 



AFDC 



Non-AFDC 



Total 



1 . Number of cases, average 
per month in 1988: 



18*886 



6,628 



25,514 



2. Total collections 1n 1986: $ 5,572,723 $10,190,007 $15,762,730 



3. Average collections per 

oonth in 1986: $ 464,394 $ 849,167 $ 1,313, 



4. Average child support order 
(per month) of all active 

cases: $ 132 $ 190 



5. Average collection per case 
per month in 1986, on cases 
which have a current 

support order: $ 69 $ 155 



6. Percent of cases with an 
order from which a payment 
was received, average per 



month in 1986: 



32% 



2-18-87 
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One of the current assumptions in the welfare reform discussion 

is that by increasing AFDC child support collections, the AFDC 

caseload will be significantly reducsd or program expenditures 

will be greatly decreased. Our information indicates that even 

if significant increases were made in AFDC collections, the reduction 

in AFDC cases would be minimal. 

A. Currently, over one-half of our new case openings require 
that paternity be established; of those cases, we are only 
able to establish paternity for one-third of them. 

B. Typically, the adjudicated father is young, with little 
education and minimal employment experience. Therefore, our 
paternity child support orders have historically been the 
lowest in our Child Support program, with a 32 percent success 
rate for current support collections. 

C. The average child support order established for paternity 
cases in 1986 was $1CC per month. This $106 is less than 
one-fourth the amount of our 1986 AFDC grant standard of 
$437 (for one adult and one child), which does not include 
Food Stamps or Medical Assistance benefits. Thus, even if 
we were able to collect 100 percent of the child support 
orders, the collection alone would not be enough to remove 
these families from AFDC. However, we continue to advocate 
enforcement efforts on AFDC child support cases as a means 
of off-setting the cost of the AFDC program. 

Governor's Commission 

Last December, a 10-member Welfare Reform Commission reported to 
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Perpich on measures the state should take to reform the AFDC 
program. Serving on the Commission were two Hennepin County 
Commissioners: Randy Johnson, who was the Commission's Co-Chair, 
and Mark Andrew, who chairs the Hennepin County Board. A Task 
Force of Hennepin County staff made similar recommendations which 
were adopted by the Board. 

The December report included some recommendations on improving 
Child Support. Some of these suggestions were modified and included 
in the Governor's biennial budget proposal. The Minnesota Governor's 
Welfare Reform Commission was working concurrently with the Hennepin 
County Task Force, and came up with many of the same ideas, 
including that parents — both parents — need to remain responsible 
for their children. 

The Commission found that the existing system within our state 
is failing to make timely and efficient collections, and urges 
development of a statewide automated data system. 

The Commission recommended requiring immediate wage withholding 
in all court orders awarding child support unless the payor places 
one month's advance support in escrow* The Governor proposes a 
pilot project to test this idea. While automatic withholding 
deserves serious study, county officials on NACo's Work and 
Welfare Task Force are concerned about the administrative mechanisms 
required, including: What level of government would implement it, 
how would self-employed persons comply, how would the system track 
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fluctuations in income/ and employer concerns. As regards a 
pilots what is the effect if the obligor is in a different county? 
These questions are currently being researched and debated in the 
Minnesota Legislature. 

The third recommendation is to accelerate arrearage collection 
efforts by encouraging counties to use private agencies when it 
makes financial sense to do so. 

The Commission also recommended providing greater financial incen- 
tives to counties in collecting support. Currently, Minnesota 
counties receive seven percent of the recovered support in public 
assistance cases. 

Fifth, the Commission urged that legislation be enacted to prohibit 
retroactive modifications of child sipport arrearages. In the 
Commission's view, the courts often forgive the arrearages. 

Finally, the group recommended that a higher priority be placed 
on establishing paternity. They suggested financial incentives 
and some amendments to current laws establishing paternity which 
are confusing and cause delays. 

Federal Funding 

We are aware tha*. the Administration's budget proposes to accelerate 
xhe reduction of Federal Financial Participation for child support 
administrative expenses. We would encourage you to reject this 
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proposal because it will not provide states with an incentive 
to become more efficient. 

The current collection incentive formula causes a disincentive 
at the local level to enhance three service areas: 

A. Paternity establishment 

Establishing paternity is a cost-intensive function with 
little or no immediate payback to the IV-D agency. While 
it provides future ability to collect child support, the 
immediate reason is to protect the interests of the child — 
a social service function, not a collection activity. 

B. Medical Support Enforcement 

Medical support enforcement also is not a collection activity. 
The sole purpose of this adjunct to the IV-D program is to 
avoid future Medicaid costs. 

C. Child Support Collections for non-AFDC Cases 

Demands for non-AFDC IV-D services have continued to increase 
t 

over the past several years, resulting in the need to divert 
additional IV-D resources. Currently, IV-D agencies receive 
federal incentives for successful non-AFD- collections 
capped at 100 percent (105 percent FFV *88) of the AFDC 
caseload collections. As non-AFDC demands and collections 
increase, our incentives will be eliminated. In Hennepin 
County, our non-AFDC collections exceed AFDC collections. 

-8- 
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Recommendations 

We recommend the following: 

1. Exclude the costs of establishing paternity and enforcing 
medical support from the XV-D administrative costs which are 
used in the formula to determine our incentives. These are 
non-collection functions/ and thus should not be used as a 
measure of collection effectiveness. 

2. The current incentive formula penalizes our efforts to meet 
the increased demand for non-AFDC services. The formula caps 
non-AFDC incentive earnings at a level equal to AFDC collections 
(105 percent FFY '88). Two potential solutions are: 

a. Eliminate the cap on non-AFDC incentives. 

b. Calculate incentives separately for AFDC and non-AFDC. 
using actual costs and collections associated with 
each independent function. 

Other Problems 

Counties experience other problems in enforcing Child Support. 
A common complaint is that there is insufficient coordination on 
the part of the courts. In some cases, the courts are backlogged 
on both paternity suits and support orders* Congress should 
examine a system encouraging the use of Administrative Law Judges 
or other alternatives to augment the current judicial-based system. 

The level of staffing on both the state and local levels is also 
of concern. While Child Support caseloads are increasing, 
resources for additional staff have not. 

-9- 
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Even if a support system is operating very smoothly, it is very 
costly for a county to track the self-employed, cash-employed, or 



And, as mentioned earlier, even if we find them, something needs 
to be done to get the young man age 16-21, with no education or 
job skills, to support the child*. This requires an additional 
investment in employability services or public service jobs. 

$50 Pass-Through 

From our experience, we do not believe the $50 pass-through has 
achieved its goals, in fact, we would propose that it be eliminated 
for the following reasons: 

A. It has not increased collections. 

B. it is expensive to administer. 

C. It is not equitable because some clients do not receive it 
due to no fault of their own. 

D. it reduces the amount returned to the federal, state and 
county governmental units. 

Conclusion 

In closing, let me repeat that I am encouraged that this Subcommittee 
is asking: Can IV-D be a substitute for IV-A? My answer is, Not 
without major changes. Your consideration of the above suggestions 
may be some steps in the direction of replacing AFDC with a new 
system of child support. 

Thank you for inviting me to testify. I'd be happy to respond to 
any questions iC I am able. 

-10- 
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Senator Moynihan. Senator Bradley. 

Senator Bradley. Mr. Chairman, I don't have any questions, 
other than to say that I think the prospect of our actually doing 
something this year, on this issue of welfare reform is measurably 
enhanced by your chairmanship of this subcommittee. 

Senator Moynihan. We do want to keep on pressing. 

Senator Bradley. The time seems ripe. 

Senator Moynihan. Senator Durenberger? 

Senator Durenberger. I just want to welcome Mr. Kenney to the 
committee. Would you discuss some of the funding issues for child 
support enforcement? 

Ms. MacIlwaine. If they want us to do a better job, why are they 
cutting the money that we have to do it? One area that needs to be 
addressed, and I mentioned in my testimony, is that we only get 
bonus money or incentive money if we get a noncustodial parent 
who is actually working. 

And there are a lot of teenagers who come in with their babies — 
in fact, in Montgomery County, we have a baby born every other 
day whose mother is on ADC — and it has been very interesting be- 
cause we established a teen unit in our welfare department to 
handle just teenagers who are pregnant and who are on AFDC; and 
the average age of the father, we are finding now, is about 26. 

We are not establishing paternity on those fathers because of the 
expense of it, if they are \y ^employed. And I think that is a big mis- 
take. It would be a little more expensive now, but in the long run, 
sometime — as I said — between the time when that baby is born 
and turns 18, that father is going to be working. And we should 
have him on some computer and chase him everywhere to get that 
money and support that child so that the taxpayers don't have to. 

So, I think that the formula does need to be reexamined, and 
maybe that element somehow put into it. I know it would be expen- 
sive, but maybe we can develop new ways for establishing paterni- 
ty that is not expensive. I am not sure how much we have looked 
at that. 

Mr. Kenney. Mr. Chairman and Senator Durenberger, very 
simply, we do oppose the Administration's recommendation in that 
area because it does not improve the incentive that the State has 
to increase its actual collections. There are good policy reasons to 
establish paternity. It is very administratively costly. There are 
good policy reasons to go after medical support. Those ought to he 
policies that are implemented, but they should not be considered in 
the formula whereby the State gets additional administrative 
money so they can do a better job of collecting money. 

Senator Durenberger. Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. First of all, I have been around this subject, 
and there has not ever been— there is no organization— governors, 
mayors, legislators— we have looked at them all, but NACO has 
always been here trying to helj) on this subject. It is something in 
your constitution or your disposition or whatever, but I want to say 
that. 

And I want to say to Commissioner MacIlwaine that I think it is 
such an important point that you have made. We are going to have 
a joint responsibility; and the father is male and he is not working, 
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and it is going to be difficult to get him to accept an 18-year re- 
sponsibility and try and help. And that ought to be understood. 

And you heard Governor Dukakis explain it: it is an affective 
citizenship. We are talking about citizenship here. We are talking 
about what the duties of citizenship are. We are talking about how 
to reform citizens. As Congressman Pepper said this morning, if we 
don't look after our children, we are not going to have any old 
folks at the rate we are going. I guess I am puzzled by this problem 
of establishing paternity. 

Ms. MacIlwaine. It is very expensive, sir. 

Senator Moynihan. Why is it expensive? You are talking to 
someone who doesn't know. 

Mr. Kknney. Mr. Chairman, I wish that I had more detail. Every 
time that I get into discussions with our county attorney on it, they 
start talking to me abont how difficult it has become to get the 
medical expertise that you need to establish paternity. There is 
something very obstruse and a very specialized method whereby 
blood tests— which I thought in my day were simple— as well as 
the long, drawn-out court proceedings. And I am told tt&i it is 
time-consuming and very expensive, but I don't have any more de- 
tails on that. 

Ms. MacIlwaine. I think we need to find ways to do it more 
cheaply. I am not sure it is the medical part of it I think it is the 
attorney's fees and going to court and all of that that is the biggest 
problem, especially if the county government is responsible for it 
and has a staff of prosecutors that have to do it. We don't have 
enough money in our county budget to pay for establishing paterni- 
ty 

Senator Moynihan. All right That is a technological problem. I 
wouldn't even attempt to give you the exact science in the matter, 
but to establish paternity at levels of confidence is about 99.9 per- 
cent 

Ms. MacIlwaine. You are right. 

Senator Moynihan. You can prove absolutely who is not the 
parent, and you have probabilities beyond any reasonable doubt; or 
you can establish who is. Now, if that is a difficult thing to do, in 
fact, it is because lawyers are making a lot of trouble— and it is 
something that they ought not to be doing— but perhaps NACO 
could give us a little statement on this, on the kind of problems 
you have? 

Ms. MacIlwaine. Sure. In fact, we can do some research among 
our own counties. The reason counties are here so much before 
your committee, sir, is because we are responsible for welfare ad- 
ministration in most of the States. 

Senator Moynihan. You are. 

Ms. MacIlwaine. And my budget alone for welfare in Montgom- 
ery County is $206 million. So, it is an important issue to us. 

Senator Moynihan. $206 million? You are in the southwest, 
aren't vou? 

Ms. MacIlwaine. Yes. Miami is very close to us, Miami College. 
Senator Moynihan. Yes. And Montgomery is a rural part of that 
area? 

Ms. MacIlwaine. It is Dayton, Ohio. 
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Senator Kioynihan. You have Dayton and you have Miami Col- 
lege. The mayor of Trenton was in here two weeks ago, and his 
county is a third of the population and 100 percent of the welfare 
recipients. 

Ms. MacIlwaine. We will do some research on why it is so ex- 
pensive and show you some costs, and we will get back to you on 
that 

Senator Moynihan. All right. I would like to suggest that a child 
has the right to know who his or her parent is; and if we let it dis- 
appear—and if you ask anybody in the neighborhood, they know — 
and if lawyers can't find out it is because— well, let's find out why. 

We thank you very much. This has been excellent testimony. 

Ms. MacIlwaine. Say yes to welfare reform. 

Senator Moynihan. Say yes to welfare reforms, says Ms. MacIl- 
waine. 

And now we have the great pleasure to have Marian Weight 
Edelman, representing the Children's Defense Fund. 

Ms. Edelman, we welcome you, and we want to note that you 
have just written and published your lectures called Families in 
Peril. 

Senator Bradley. And what is the price on that? 
Senator Moynihan. $15.00. 
Senator Bradley. Whatever it is, it is a bargain. 
Senator Moynihan. It is a bargain. Would you introduce your as- 
sociates, please? 
[The prepared information from NACO follows:] 
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1V-D-AFDC Paternity Establishment 



Hennepin County, Minnesota 



The Information In this document Is based on the actual ^perUnce In 1986 
of the Hennepin County IV-D Child Support Agency for AFOC paternity cases. 
These cases represent 90% of the County 1 '- total paternity cases; 
approximately 10% of the County's IV-D new patcrnitj cases each month are 
Non-AFDC. 



I. IV-D-AFDC Paternity Adjudication Success Rate 

Of the new IV-D-AFDC cases *hich are opened, 6J% ?-e referred for 
paternity establishment. The other 39%, which do not need paternity to 
be established, may or may not already have a child support order. 

Of the cases which are referred for paternity establishment (the 61%), 
the IV-D agency Is able to adjudicate paternity on 20%. Reasons why 
paternity is not adjudicated for the other 80% are described belcw. 



N ew IV-D-AFDC Case s_ Opened 



39 % 



61% 

Referred for paternity 
establishment 



Jo not need paternity 
to be established 



80 % 
Paternity is not 
adjudicated 



20 % 
Paternity Is 
adjudicated 



Reasons why paternity is not adjudicated 



11 % 



28 % 



34 % 



22 % 



5 % 



Court AFDC is 

UnlocaUble order closed 
(A) (B) (C) 



Legal 
Opinion 
(0) 



Other 



(Categories are described on next page.) 
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Reasons why paternity 1s not adjudicated: 
A. "Unbeatable" 

These cases are closed after all available location tools have been 
utilized. 



B. "Court order" 

These are the cases which went to court but paternity was not 
adjudicated. The negative finding 1s usually based on a blood test which 
excludes the alleged father. Blood testing 1s usually ordered by the 
court only after a complaint has been Issued against the alleged father 
and the first hearing has been held. The court then orders the blood 
test. 



C. "AFDC 1s closed" 

These cases are closed before paternity 1s adjudicated, and the mother 
chooses not to receive Non-Public Assistance IV-D services after the 
AFDC case 1s closed. 



D. "Legal opinion" 

Legal opinion of the County Attorney 1s based on many reasons, such as: 
Insufficient evidence to Issue a complaint against an alleged father; 
the mother does not know who the father 1s, or does not have enough 
Information (I.e. no last name); the alleged father has died. 



E. "Other" 

Examples of other Include: mother 1s non-cooperative; "good cause" has 
been demonstrated that valid reasons exist not to pursue paternity 
adjudication. 



It should also be noted that 1n some of these cases (especially category 0), 
an affidavit of paternity has been signed by the alleged father. This 
affidavit does protect some of the child's Interests. An example of when 
this might happen: the alleged father 1s 1n jail on a 30-year sentence, 
causing the County Attorney to determine that there 1s no useful purpose 1n 
pursuing adjudication. However, adjudication of paternity 1s needed to 
establish a child support order. Having the affidavit does not preclude the 
County from pursuing adjudication of paternity at a later date. 
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II. Costs Of Paternity Adjudication 

Paternity adjudication 1s a very costly process, due to tha time- 
consuming activities described below. 

A. Court Costs 

The cost of taking a case to court usually involves at least 2 or 3 
hearings, oftentimes more. It Is particularly expensive if the case 
proceeds through the entire legal process to a jury trial. 



B. County Attorney Costs 

County Attorney time to interview the mother, prepare the case for 
court, and actually take the case to court. Communication with other 
jurisdictions and attorneys is also time-consuming. 

C. IV-D Agency Costs 

The following activities are the responsibility of the IV-D staff: 

Prepare case information upon request of the County Attorney. 

Interview the client; oftentimes the client does not appear for the 
scheduled appointment, so 1t must be rescheduled. 

Complete the paperwork for the blood test, and reschedule the test 
when the parties (mother, child, alleged father) fail to keep the 
appointment, which happens routinely. 

Maintain the case file. 

Communication with the AFOC staff. 

Communication with private attorney or public defender representing 
the alleged father. 

Communication with other jurisdictions. 

Communication with the Sheriff to get documents served. 

D. Other Costs 

Actual cost of blood test, and deposition of expert witness. 
Cost of serving papers on the alleged father. 

Administrative overhead, Including clerical and data processing support. 

3-5-87 
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MARIAN WRIGHT EDELMAN, PRESIDENT, CHILDREN'S DEFENSE 
FUND, WASHINGTON, DC, ACCOMPANIED BY MARY LEE ALLEN, 
DIRECTOR, CHILD WELFARE AND MENTAL HEALTH, AND BAR- 
BARA SAVAGE, SENIOR STAFF ATTORNEY 

Ms. Edelman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to intro- 
duce Mary Lee Allen, who is our welfare reform specialist, and 
Barbara Savage, who is our child support staff specialist; and they 
will answer any hard or technical questions. I am just saying what 
they told me to. 

I want to do three things here. One is thank the chairman for his 
leadership in stimulating a comprehensive and thoughtful debate 
on potential improvements in our welfare system, including child 
support and aforementioned training, health care and child care 
and wage supplementation, and particularly for highlighting the 
needs of children in the context of this debate. 

With one in three, of our school children poor, three of five of 
those who are minority, with one in five at risk of becoming a teen 
parent, one in six without health insurance, one in six living in a 
family where there is not an employed parent, and one in seven at 
risk of dropping out of school, this debate is both urgent and 
timely; and I do appreciate your leadership and the leadership of 
your colleagues who have also been good child advocates. 

Second, I want to reaffirm the crucial importance of preventive 
investment in poor families and children as a primary means for 
strengthening the economic self-sufficiency o- low income Ameri- 
cans. In my longer written testimony, we nave laid out a range of 
suggestions for the Congress to invest in education, training and 
employment opportunities, as well as health and for improving 
income assistance; and I hope that we can have the lead of this 
committee when our written legislative agenda for the 100th Con- 
gress is finalized as it will be in a few days, if we might submit it 
for the record; but we think that prevention is the preferred strate- 
gy- 
Third, we do want to make some specific steps for what you can 
do this year in trying to move forward efforts to reform and per- 
haps eventually replace our current welfare system, but I want to 
make some specific suggestions to improve our child support ef- 
forts. 

Very frankly, I do not believe that we can consider making child 
support the cornerstone of an income support assurance program 
for families and children until significantly greater progress has 
been made in ensuring that all children are receiving the maxi- 
mum support to which they are fairly entitled. I think that there 
are three areas where we might improve our child support enforce- 
ment immediately, and I want to use my time now remaining to 
describe those. 

First, we think that significant progress is needed and improving 
State management capacities and strengthening service require- 
ments; and I have heard Senator Bradley and you and others ask 
questions about that this morning. 

When a mother in the nearby State of Virginia is faced with 
eviction due to her ex-husband's nonsupport, when she must make 
26 calls to schedule an appointment with a child support worker, 
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only to be told that it will be seven months before the agency can 
help her, we are failing our children. 

When a Tennessee District Attorney alone — one person— is re- 
sponsible for 4,300 open child support cases, we are failing our chil- 
dren. When Missouri, Mississippi, and Washington States fail to 
take any action at all in over half their paternity cases, we are fail- 
ing our children. 

Steps must be taken now by you to improve basic management 
and efficiency through increased resources and mandated time 
limits on case processing. States must also be required to establish 
functional record-keeping systems, the backbone of an effective col- 
lection system. It is a tragedy to hear that my home State of South 
Carolina lost child support files and, as a result, the State cannot 
take any action in three out of every ten cases. Which children's 
futures are being set aside in those cases? 

Rather than beginning to phase out the enhanced funding for 
automatic systems as the Administration proposes in fiscal year 
1988. We recommend that Federal matching increase to 100 per- 
cent and that all States be required to have automatic tracking and 
monitoring systems in place by a date certain. It is folly to believe 
that the 1984 Amendments made to step forward can be imple- 
mented without them. 

Second, we believe that steps must be taken to increase and im- 
prove paternity establishment. The lack of paternity adjudications 
oars children born out of wedlock from pursuing child support and 
other legal entitlements from their fathers. 

In 1984, 21 percent of all births, or 770,000 nationwide, were out 
of wedlock for mothers under 20; 56 percent were out of wedlock 
and for mothers under 15, the most vulnerable, 91 percent were 
out of wedlock. Although State child support agencies are required 
to provide paternity establishment services for both AFCD and 
non-AFDC families, many States have an abyssmal record. Here in 
the District of Columbia, for example, out of an average annual 
child support caseload of 48,268 cases, only 583 paternities were es- 
tablished. 

West Virginia had a caseload of 38,000 cases, but, established 
only 378 paternities. Children for whom paternity is not even es- 
tablished will never be able to benefit from a child support assur- 
ance system. Therefore, we urge you to provide greater financial 
incentives to States to process paternity cases and to reassert the 
application of the new 18-year limit on paternity actions to ail 
cases in need of paternity establishment for all children under 18. 
We also recommend modest funding for demonstration programs 
that will begin to develop effective ways to counsel teen parents, 
both mothers and fathers, about the benefits of establishing pater- 
nity. We need much more outreach, much more public education; 
even if these young men don't have adequate jobs, they can find a 
way to get a few Pampers in there and spend some time at least 
trying to learn how to become fathers; and I think we need to test 
out some ways in which we can involve these young people and to 
give them notice and to warn them about the important responsi- 
bilities of fatherhood. 

Third and finally, we believe that a child support enforcement 
system that works is only truly effective if it can deliver child sup- 
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port payments high enough to support children and ensure that 
children actually benefit from them. Current child support awards, 
as you know, average about $2,290.00 a year for court-ordered sup- 
port from 1983; and that is much too low to realistically meet chil- 
dren's needs. 

Some progress has been made in this area as a result of the re- 
quirements in the 1984 Amendments that States develop guidelines 
for child support awards. Recent experience in New Jersey, for ex- 
ample, shows that when awards in cases were reviewed against 
support guidelines, the average weekly support award, which was 
about $20.00 a week, quadrupled. 

As the Administration has recently recommended, steps now 
must be taken to require that the child support guidelines devel- 
oped in the States are applied to actual cases. We basically agree 
with their recommendations. However, before guidelines were man- 
dated, steps must be taken to ensure that they address at least two 
areas of concern and possibly others , as well. First, they must make 
provision for how to deal with support obligations of those absent 
parents, who themselves are poor, including those with second fam- 
ilies. And second, they must also include some mechanics for auto- 
matic review and modification of established awards to respond to 
changes in income. 

Finally, steps must be taken to assure that AFDC families and 
former AFDC families benefit from the child support due them. 
These payments can be critical for a poor parent attempting to 
move from AFDC to a more self-sufficient future. We discuss these 
in much more detail in our longer, written testimony. Lastly, I just 
want to come back again to the importance of prevention and to 
the importance within that of trying, to invest m basic skills be- 
cause we are now finding, as a result of Professor Andrew Summ's 
work at Northeastern University, the critical relationship between 
basic skills and poverty and ultimate welfare dependence. And I 
just hope that Title I— or Chapter I— I tend to call it Title I for- 
ever—but with Chapter I this year that the Congress will find some 
means of beginning to invest much more significantly in seeing 
that every young person has the basic skills because we now know, 
from Professor Summ's analysis, that young people— teens who by 
14 and 15 have very weak basic skills— they are five times more 
likely to be teen mothers by the time they are 16 than those with 
average basic skills. 

We now are told by Professor Summ in his analysis of data that 
youth who by 18 have the weakest reading and math skills com- 
pared with these with average skills are eight times more likely to 
nave children out of wedlock and four times more likely to end up 
on public assistance; and while we do work her? this you— and 
thanks to you— to bolster the enforcement of our child support sys- 
tems, and while we try to see if we can't reform and replace our 
welfare system, I do hope again that the Congress can make major 
strides forward in beginning to put into place the kind of preven- 
tive investments that are so long overdue m this nation. 

We are going to save a lot more by preventing these problems 
than by continuing to try to catch up with them in inadequate 
ways. Thank you for the opportunity to come. 

Senator Moynihan. We thank you. Senator Bradley. 
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Senator Bradley. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Let me 
thank you for your testimony, Ms. Edelman. You gave us a number 
that boggles my mind. You said out of 47,000 child support cases in 
Washington, DC, that 

Ms. Edelman. 583 paternities were established. 

Senator Bradley. Mr. Chairman, I don't know about you, but I 
think it is pretty hard to have an effective child support enforce- 
ment system unless you have established who you would bring a 
court order against. It is just incredible. I would like very much to 
work with you to try to develop something on this part of child 
support enforcement, as a part of an overall proposal. Let me, if I 
can, say that I know your view on a number of these issues from 
your testimony; but just so that we have it clear, you would be sup- 
portive of guidelines? 

Ms. Edelman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bradley. Similar to the ones that were instituted in 
New Jersey and elsewhere? 
Ms. Edelman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bradley. You would be supportive of periodic review? 
Ms. Edelman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bradj<ey. Would you be supportive of immediate wage 
withholding for AFDC families? 
Ms. Edelman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bradley. And then, you made a very strong case for a 
real investment in basic skills. I think you said kids are five times 
more likely to encounter problems than kids who don't have the 
basic skills. Do you think that that should be a part of an overall 
welfare reform package? 

Ms. Edelman. I think again that the broad and comprehensive 
approach that the chairman has been taking that talks about the 
need for preventive investment, it is important that the basic skill 
investment and support services and health care and child care — it 
requires a multipronged attack. And we think that that compre- 
hensive and multipronged attack is important and that central to 
that has to be an investment in improving the basic skills of every 
child. 

Senator Bradley. Let me thank you and also all of the staff of 
the Children's Defense Fund. I think that it is just a remarkable 
public service that you provide every time you come up here be- 
cause you manage to frame the issues in a way that shatters past 
impressions. And I want to commend you and thank you very 
much. 

Ms. Edelman. Thank you for your leadership, Senator. 

Senator Moynihan. Can I, before I go to Senator Durenberger, 
make the remark for you, Senator Bradley? The District of Colum- 
bia has an average annual caseload, as Ms. Edelman remarked, of 
48,268 cases. The Child Support Agency established only 583 pater- 
nities. 

Senator Bradley. That is 1 percent. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. That is not enough. That is a policy. It 
is a social welfare profession policy not to do this. We nave at- 
tached to my opening statement, which incidentally I should put in 
the record 

Senator Durenberger. Without objection. 
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Senator Bradley. Without objection. [Laughter.] 

Senator Moynihan. There is a long and very good article by 
Blanche Bernstein, which appeared in the public interest. Dr. Bern- 
stein was head of the Human Resources Agency in New York City, 
the largest such organization in the world. Her article is entitled 
"Shouldn't Low Income Fathers Support Their Children?" And she 
describes simply the view— and it was a very firm and established 
view in the social welfare profession— not unanimous but compe- 
tent—but the answer is no, they should not. This would disrupt the 
family by forcing this alien object into it. That is not an accident; 
that is policy. And I see you nodding. 

It just was a view that was held, and I think it is not much held 
any more; but it stays in place institutionally the way policies will 
do, long after anybody remembers where it came from. Senator 
Durenberger. 

Senator Durenberger. Mr. Chairman, thank you. I would like to 
express my appreciation to Ms. Edelman for taking the time and 
making the commitment to testify today. Teenage parents and 
young parents generally, constitute another whole problem. I guess 
we can all frown at the mistakes of the social welfare bureaucracy; 
but with the reality of collection comes that of payment. What is 
becoming increasingly apparent to those of us in the upper two 
percent income bracket as we watch our income automatically rise, 
is that our children's income is going down. 

I am amazed when I look at the difference between the way my 
generation moved into the work force compared to the way my 
children's generation is moving into the work force. There is a 
much narrower gap between their income and their living ex- 
penses. No one would argue that my children's generation is irre- 
sponsible but I would suspect that you, Ms. Edelman, could argue 
that our expectations for their success in trying to keep people off 
of the welfare system by pushing 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23 
year olds into $3.25 an hour jobs and then asking them to cough up 
money for rent and transportation and health care and everything 
else are somewhat high. 

I wonder if a brief comment on the downward decline in the 
income expectation of the young in America wouldn't be appropri- 
ate at this time? 

Ms. Edelman. Right, Senator, I think you are right on point. Ob- 
viously, the youth unemployment rates in most of our msgor cities 
are just astronomical. A significant number of Black men simply 
have no capacity to support their families, but again, that rein- 
forces the crucial importance of a comprehensive approach that ad- 
dresses wage supplementation, that addresses skills and training, 
that addresses the reality of having jobs there. It is all very nice to 
say that people should get off welfare; we have got to make sure 
that the jobs are in place, support services are in place, but we 
need to also focus in on upgrading the skills and the training and 
the capacity of people to work. 

I generally believe that most people do want to work. We have 
just got to make sure that they nave the capacity to work, both in 
terms of the preparation and the job reality is there. One of the 
things that I think will help, however, is what you did in your 1984 
Amendments by lifting the paternity issue modes— removing the 
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statute of limitations barrier to 18 years, even though young men 
may not be able to support their babies immediately. We will want 
to make clear that there is an expectation with the assumption 
that we are putting these other measures into place, that in the 
course of their adulthood they will still be held liable for that. 

And secondly, I think we ought to try to grapple, and we are 
grappling with this at the Children's Defense Fund, as to whether 
there are in kind ways in which young men can try to begin to 
learn to be fathers, even if they cannot contribute financially in a 
significant way. Obviously, being a father is many things, and it 
goes beyond money. 

And I think that trying to begin to instill that expectation in a 
variety of ways, while we try to invest in new jobs and the wage 
supplementation— upping the minimum wage, which we favor— 
and making a mEuor new commitment to basic skills that, in the 
long run, this is a long-haul thing, and perhaps we can turn around 
the kinds of situations now that does not have fathers taking re- 
sponsibility for their children. 

Senator Durenberger. Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. Can I say Doth to Ms. Edelman and to Sena- 
tor Durenberger that there is another way of looking at the prob- 
lem that you state, which is that it describes how much more diffi- 
cult what we are doing today, or what we are trying to do today, is 
going to be* I have used the image of social space; that may not be 
a good enough one, I don't know* But we now have some work at 
the Urban Institute that Frank Levy has done. You take that 
median male, and it goes from age 25 to 35, which is sort of being a 
youth to being settled in. 

In the 1950s, that median male saw his income increase by 117 
percent; that is what happened to me, in fact. He went from not 
having very much money to hav;mg a lot of money and a lot of re- 
sponsibility. He never had anything left over, but he could handle 
a lot more. In the 1960s, that median male increased by about 114 
percent; and in the 1970s, by 17 percent. In other words, you went 
from being 25 to 35 to manhood's full estate, and nothing happened 
to you. Nothing had happened. The elemental number here is 
median family mcome in the United States; it has not increased 
since 1969. That would be 17 years or so. It peaked in 1973; it has 
still not reached the 1973 level. 

In the history of the nation, there has never been this long a 
period; that is to say, the median family income today is lower 
than it was 15 years ago and just what it was at the end of the 
1960s. 

Now, at the end of the 1960s, in that long period of the post-war 
period, we never went three years without breaking a record. In 
the 1960s, I was the Assistant Secretary of Labor and sort of in 
charge of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and we broke three 
records in a row. And we haven't gotten back to the 1973 level 
since. 

Now, at the end of the 1960s, we could propose a guaranteed 
income. A Republican President proposed a guaranteed income, 
and it was turned down basically— it wasn't really turned down. 
The House passed it twice; this committee rejected it; but the main 
objection or the main accusation was that it wasn't big enough. 
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And in the whole discussion of a guaranteed income — which we 
will never see again— the issue of the ability to pay for this never 
arose. 

That just wasn't an issue. It was that it was a good idea, and was 
it enough? And most people said, you know, it wasn't enough, and 
therefore we won't have it. We will wait until some good guy like 
Bill Bradley comes along, and he will give us a real one. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

In 1984, when Mr. Mondale was running for President, Governor 
Cuomo and I met with him before we endorsed him and said: Can 
you propose or undertake to have a uniform national standards in 
welfare and uniform payments of the AFDC unemployed family? 
He said no; we haven't got the money. No, we haven't got the 
money. Something that would be considered an inconsequential 
reform in 1964 was too costly in 1984. A guaranteed income which 
was not high enough in 1969 can't even be talked about now. 

If we are going to help the poor children of this county— and we 
have to— we are going to have to do it in the context of a public, I 
think— and I am not here to make speeches— that has got a very 
narrow sense of how things are going for themeselves. And there is 
no longer much good in saying we need more of this and we need 
more of that; we are not getting it. That attitude led us to the 
last- 
Since 1970, all that rhetoric has been wonderful, and the reality 
is that in the State of New Jersey, for example, the real benefits to 
children under AFDC have dropped by 51 percent. That is what we 
actually did to the kids. We talked a good game and let them get 
battered pretty badly I think. Do you agree? 
Ms. Edelman. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. I mean, that this protracted divide from the 
prosperous post-war period is going to change the social possibili- 
ties here. 

Senator Bradley. Mr. Chairman, that implies on one level a 
maximum effort to try to restore growth generally, so you have a 
little more room, which are pretty big economic choices; and then 
an extremely thoughtful and well targetted effort to deliver on the 
promise for the poor kids. 

And that is not an easy thing to do in any year, but in the next 
two years, somehow or another I think that we will take a run at 
it. 

Senator Moynihan. All right. Why not? I mean, all we can do is 
fail, and that won't make as much difference as if you hadn't tried. 
We are not going to fail. 

Ms. Edelman. We are not going to fail. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Edelman. Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. We are now going to hear from Carol Curtis 
of Darien, Connecticut. Ms. Curtis, would you come forward? You 
wrote a letter to the New York Times last week, and it seems very 
relevant to what we are doing; and we thought we would ask you 
to come and we will hear what you have to say. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Edelman follows:] 
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SUM1ARY 



The Children's Defense Fund (CDF) firmly believes in the 
importance of preventive investments in poor families and 
children as a primary means for strengthening the economic self- 
sufficiency of low-income Americans* Child support offers one 
important opportunity to assist poor children and enable some 
poor families to remain off the welfare rolls* Targeted invest- 
ments in education, training and supportive services, a strong 
jobs strategy, and increased income assistance for poor children 
are also necessary* 

CDF recommends specific steps in each of these areas that 
can be taken now to move us forward in efforts to reform and 
perhaps eventually replace our current welfare system* 

X, Expanding Child Support Efforts 

o Improving state management capacities and strengthening 
service requirements* 

o Encouraging paternity establishment by reasserting the 
federal law's applicability to all paternity cases and 
providing increased fiscal incentives to states* 

o Establishing fair and beneficial awards by strengthening 

child support guidelines and assuring that AFDC families and 
former AFDC families benefit from the child support due 
them* 

XX* Investing in Education, Training, and Employment 
Opportunities 

o Targeting assistance to at-risk children and youth with poor 
basic academic skills. 

o Providing separate funding for programs designed to meet the 
multiple needs of young AFDC parents* 

o Developing training and employment services that include 

individualized assessments, a range of programmatic options, 
essential supportive services, and transitional child care 
and health care* 

o Changing the structure of AFDC to encourage parents to find 
paid employment* 

XXX* Increasing Income Assistance 

o Requiring states to update their standards of need and phase 
in combined AFDC and food stamp benefits equal to at least 
75 percent of the federal poverty level by 1991. 

o Mandating the AFDC-Unemployed Parent Program in all states* 
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MR. CHAIRMAN: 

Z am Marian Wright Edelman, president of the Children's 
Defense Fund, a privately-supported public charity that for 
nearly 15 years has sought to serve as an advocate for poor 
children and their families. CDF's goal is to educate the nation 
about the needs of poor children and to encourage preventive 
investments which will protect and promote their full and healthy 
development. CDF's work spans a broad range of public policy 
issues, including family income, health care, education, youth 
employment, child care and specialized services that are 
essential to the well-being of the next generation and to the 
future of the nation. 

Z welcome the opportunity to appear before the Subcommittee 
on Social Security and Family Rolicy today, Mr. Chairman, and I 
am particularly encouraged by the thoughtful and comprehensive 
approach which you have adopted in guiding the Subcommittee's 
examination of potential improvements in our present welfare 
system. Zn past discussions of welfare reform, we have all 
succumhed to the temptation of focusing too narrowly on essential 
mechanisms for income support without also exploring ways of 
reducing the likelihood that American f* Hies will be forced to 
turn to AFDC or other federal programs to meet their most basic 
needs. Your leadership in stimulating debate on a broader range 
of issues — including child support, employment and training, 
health care, and wage supplementation — and highlighting the 
needs of children in the context of that debate offers important 
and promising new directions for Congressional action. 
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In my remarks this morning, I want to stress our belief in 
the importance of preventive investments in poor families and 
children as a primary means for reducing welfare use and 
strengthening the economic self-sufficiency of Americans. While 
discussions of welfare reform continue to emphasize valuable 
efforts to help AFDC recipients secure employment, too little 
attention has been paid to preventive investments which can 
reduce the number of families entering the welfare system* I 
applaud your efforts, Mr* Chairman, to ensure that these 
opportunities for cost-effective prevention are fully explored in 
this year' a welfare reform debate* 

Child support— the focus of today's hearing— of fers one 
important opportunity to assist poor children and enable some 
poor families to remain off the welfare rolls* Targeted 
investments in education, training and support services for 
low-income families, including disadvantaged youth at risk of 
becoming parents at an early age and teen parents already on the 
AFDC toilet represent another essential component of any long- 
term strategy to promote self-sufficiency* A strong jobs 
strategy is also needed to help keep families from being on 
welfare at all* Finally, a stronger system of income supports 
for poor children and their families is necessary to provide a 
solid foundation for the future self-sufficiency of the next 
generation of Americans — a generation of children now too 
frequently growing up in families without the resources to give 
them a strong and healthy start in life* In e&Sh of these areas, 
CDF believes that there are specific steps that can be taken this 
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year which will move us forward in our efforts to reform and 
perhaps eventually replace our current welfare system. 

These steps toward prevention will require additional 
federal investments , investments which some will argue we cannot 
afford* Yet we are already paying a high price for deferred or 
neglected investments, one that is reflected in the cost of our 
welfare programs aa well as in the lost potential of millions of 
Americans. 

We cannot continue to be so thortsighted. The gains which 
we can achieve through preventive investments in poor children 
and their families are clear and compelling. The focus on 
prevention also offers, as you have noted, the basis for a new, 
bipartisan consensus which moves beyond the sterile stalemates of 
previous welfare reform debates, X look forward to working with 
you and other members of the finance Committee as you explore 
these exciting new opportunities for progress, 

EXPANDING CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT EFFORTS 

The Children's Defense Fund shares with you the belief that 
all children have a right to be supported, to the fullest extent 
possible, by their parents, and that government he* * responsi- 
bility to help protect and enforce that right. Neither the riqht 
nor the responsibility is new. But we continue to struggle with 
the problem of devising a child support system that meets its 
responsibility. 

Data from 1983 and 1984 reveal that the majority of divorced, 
separated, and single mothers were rearing their children with no 
financial help from the fathers. The Census bureau reports that, 
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as of spring 1984, 8*7 million mothers were living with children 
under 21 years of age whose fathers were not present; 58 percent 
or about 5 million of these women were awarded or had an agree- 
ment to receive child support payments* Of those due chili 
support in 1983, about half received the full amount they were 
due, a quarter received a partial payment and a quarter received 
nothing* One-third of the women heading single-parent families, 
or 2*9 million, lived below the poverty line* Of them, about 
43 percent were due child support, but of t'^ose due payments 
nearly 40 percent received no payments at all* 

For mothers below the poverty level who received child 
support for their children, payments represented almost one- third 
of their average total income; this compares with less than one- 
fifth for all women receiving child support* Even the complete 
payment of child support to women below the poverty level would 
have had little impact on their poverty status, according to 
Census data* Still, the majority of all parents without awards 
(65 percent) wanted the help child support offered, but were 
unable to obtain it; for women below the poverty level that 
figure is higher, reported at 75 percent* 

We do not believe that we can consider making child support 
the cornerstone of an income assurance system for families and 
children until significantly greater progress has been made in 
ensuring that all children are receiving the maximum support to 
which they are fairly entitled* We recognize that even at its 
best child support will not eliminate child poverty or the need 
for other income assistance* On the other hand, for many 
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children any child support income available for any period may 
represent an important contribution to that child's well-being, 
both physical and emotional. 

The 1984 Child Support Enforcement Amendments, passed with 
nearly unanimous bipartisan support from Congress, certainly 
offer the promise of substantial improvements in child support 
enforcement across the country. CDF worked aggressively in 
coalition with others for passage of these Amendments, and is 
continuing to work with advocates in the states and with legal 
services attorneys in monitoring their implementation. 

Among the most significant provisions of the Amendments, 
in CDF's view, are those requiring that states permit the 
establishment of paternity up to a child's eighteenth birthday; 
provide for mandatory income withholding systems when the absent 
parent requests it or arrearages equal one month (or earlier at 
state option); establish guidelines for child support awards (that 
need not be binding); and establish expedited quasi-judicial or 
administrative processes for obtaining and enforcing support 
orders. Although numerous states have begun to make the 
legislative and administrative changes required by the 1984 
Amendments, they have yet to be fully implemented. For example, 
the Office of Child Support Enforcement (OCSE) estimated that 
fewer than half the states had established all the relevant 
legislative initiatives and fully implemented them by the end of 
1986. OCSE reported that just 26 states were in compliance with 
the wage withholding provisions. 
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Progress is slow* Many of the problems which led to passage 
of the 1984 Amendments remain and continue to plague the child 
support system* These include: severe management and resource 
problems which result in excessive delays and the denial of 
services; failure to pursue paternity establishment; and the 
inadequate benefits received from child supports awards* As you 
look to child support as a source of even greater assistance to 
children, we urge the Committee to consider seriously some 
specific legislative improvements that can be undertaken this 
year to begin, to address some of these problems* 



Improving Management and Expanding Resources 

The child support system in most of the country today is 

still a large r very decentralized, and often ill-coordinated 

group of local child support offices, with mixed and uneven 

success in providing services to applicants* In many states, 

child support offices are woefully understaffed and applicants 

for child support services at the Title IV-D agencies cannot 

obtain the services guaranteed to them by federal law: 

o One Virginia mother of two, owed $500 a month in child 
support, sought help from the state child support 
enforcement office after her ex-husband stopped makirg 
support payments* Faced with eviction, she made 26 
calls to the agency before she was able to schedule an 
appointment (for three weeks later) to see a case- 
worker* She met with the caseworker and paid an 
application fee for services* Three weeks after that 
appointment, the caseworker told her it would take 
seven months to begin proceedings against her husband 
because the agency had limited resources* 

o In April, 1986, a single district attorney was 

responsible for child support enforcement for an entire 
judicial district in Tennessee, and had 4,300 open 
child support cases* 
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o Many states simply do not provide services required 
under federal law* Audits for FY 1984 by the federal 
Office of Child Support Enforcement found that Missouri 
and Washington state had taken action in only 46 
percent of cases requiring paternity establishment* 
("Action" in this context does not mean that the state 
established paternity* Rather, it means only that the 
state took some steps in the case, even if that step 
was as limited as sending a questionnaire to the 
custodial parent*) South Carolina took action in only 
24 percent of cases that required parent locator 
services* 

o In many states, absent parents pay money into the 

system for the support of their children, but the state 
does not pay it out promptly, resulting in serious 
hardship for the custodial parent and children* 

o Most states do not have computerized systems capable 
of the simplest functions of monitoring case status, 
receiving and paying out child support payments, 
flagging cases when payments fall in arrears, or 
generating notices of intended wage withholding* 
Yet being able to perform these functions is essential 
if states are to comply with the wage withholding and 
other requirements of the 1984 Amendments* 

The federal promise of child support enforcement will fail 
many eligible children unless federal law compels states to 
address some of these management problems* Resources must be 
allocated for enough staff to respond to demand* 

A primary issue is how to hold states accountable for 
providing service? mandated by law* The time limits contained in 
the 1984 wage withholding provisions put teeth into wage 
withholding requirements by requiring states to begin initiating 
wage withholding once payments on a IV-D case fall 30 days in 
arrears* This time limit means that states must act and must 
allocate resources to do so. While state implementation of wage 
withholding is slow, at least child support clients have a 
standard to which they can try to hold the state* 
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Unfortunately, there are currently no similar time limits in 
federal law governing how quickly a state agency must respond to 
a request to establish paternity, to locate a missing parent, or 
to begin an action to establish a child support award. Nor are 
there standards for how quickly a state must pay out child 
support once it has been paid into the system. Establishing such 
time limits is an important first step toward making the system 
work for clients. The time limits prov/.de a measure against which 
to judge an agency's staffing and management problems, as well as 
a handle for compelling the agency to satisy federal 
requirements. 

States also must be encouraged to establish functional record- 
keeping systems — the backbone of an effective collection 
system. The 1984 Amendments clarified that states could receive 
an enhanced federal match (90 percent) to design and purchase a 
computerized case tracking and management system. Yet many 
states do not yet have effective automated systems in place. A 
federal audit in South Carolina, for example, reported that lost 
child support files mean that the state cannot take any case 
action on three out of every ten cases. Without decent record- 
keeping systems, it is folly to believe that mandatory wage 
withholding and other 1984 requirements can be fully implemented. 

Rather than phasing out the enhanced funding for automated 
systems as the Administration proposes for FY 1988, we recommend 
that federal matching increase to 100 percent, and that all 
states be required to have automated tracking and monitoring 
systems in place by a date certain. 
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Encouraging Paternity Establishment 

Despite the great promise of the 1984 Amendments , many poor 
children will not benefit from child support unless an intensive 
effort is made to improve paternity establishment procedures. 
Until paternity is established/ either voluntarily or through a 
court order, children born out of wedlock cannot obtain child 
support awards. 

There is an enormous need for this service. Statistics for 
the general population show that 21 percent of all children born 
in 1984 were born out of wedlock. That percentage is higher 
among certain populations, including mothers under age 15 (91 
percent), mothers under age 20 (56 percent), and black women (59 
percent) ♦ Data on the general population suggest that less than 
one-quarter of all women who had out of wedlock births had 
paternity adjudicated. Recent Census Bureau data reveal that 
less than 18 percent of never-married women had child support 
orders. It is no surprise then that only four percent of never- 
married mothers with at least one child receive child support 
payments* 

Data show, however, that once paternity is established, 
payment frequently follows, A recent analysis of the patenity 
caseload in Wisconsin reveals that 77 percent of the paternity 
cases, once adjudicated, did receive a support award. National 
statistics follow the same trend: once awards were made to 
children of never-married parents, child support payments were 
received in 75.8 percent of the cases. Therefore, the low 
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incidence of awards and payments for never-married women reflects 
in large part the small percentage of paternity adjudications. 

Paternity establishment is also critical for establishing 
a child's eligibility for Social Security payments (when the 
father dies or becomes disabled or retires), worker's 
compensation, inheritance from the father, and numerous other 
potential public and private insurance benefits. Legally- 
established paternity also gives the child an important element 
of identity he or she otherwise would not have and sometimes 
serves to enhance father-child familial ties. 

Sadly, although state child support agencies are required to 
provide paternity establishment services for both APDC and non- 
APDC families, in many states the record of establishing 
paternity has been abysmal. Out of an average annual national 
caseload of 8,400,566 child support cases (including cases that 
did not require paternity services), only 231,838 paternities or 
2.7 percent of the caseload, were established in FY 1985. Given 
1984 data showing that 21 percent of all births nationally were 
out of wedlock, this track record seems dramatically dispro- 
portionate to the need. Here in the District of Columbia, 
out of an average annual child support caseload of 48,268 cases, 
the child support agency established only 583 paternities. West 
Virginia had a caseload of 38,102, but eatablished only 378 
paternities. 

Several specific legal and administrative barriers remain 
which severely limit the number of paternities established by 
state child support agencies. The 1984 Amendments significantly 
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improved opportunities for paternity establishment by mandating 
that states allow paternity suits to be brought at least to the 
date of the child's 18th birthday, thereby preempting shorter 
state statutes of limitation and ensuring uniform treatment on 
this point among the states for children born out of wedlock. 
At the time of the passage of the new 18 year requirement, ten 
states had shorter statutes of limitation. At least ten other 
states had shorter statutes of limitation that had been 
invalidated by the courts but had not been replaced by their 
state legislatures. Final federal regulations implementing the 
Amendments made explicit that paternity cases previously 
considered to be closed because the child's age exceeded shorter 
statutes of limitations must be reopened and paternity 
determination services must be provided. 

Some state legislatures have enacted new conforming 
statutes. However, considerable confusion and conflict remain 
about the application of the new federal statute and state 
conforming statutes to three categories of paternity cases: 
those pending at the time the federal statute was passed; those 
that were not filed before 1984/ but that could not have been 
filed before 1984 because a shorter statute of limitations had 
expired; and those cases that were filed before 1984 but that 
were dismissed because a shorter state statute of limitations had 
expired. HHS has not clarified the retroactive application of 
the 1984 change and state legislatures have not been clear on the 
issue either. 

o For example , a case challenging the constitutionality 
of Pennsylvania's 6-year statute of limitations was in 
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process in state court at the time the federal 18-year 
requirement was enacted. By the time the case reached 
the U. S. Supreme Court, the Pennsylvania legislature 
had pasted an 18-year statute of limitations, so the 
case was remanded to an intermediate state court for 
interpretation of the state statute. In December, 
1986, that court refused to apply the longer statute to 
the case. It is again under appeal to the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court* 

The cafe was initiated in 1980 on behalf of an eight 
year old child. The child is now nearly 15 years old, 
and the alleged father, in the last state court 
proceeding, admitted paternity. Yet the legal battle 
continues. One fears that the child will have reached 
majority by the time the case is finally resolved. 

The above scenario will repeat itself in many states unless 

clarity and uniformity is forthcoming. We believe Congress 

intended the new statutes of limitation to apply to such 

situations, and that the 1984 Amendments accomplished that goal. 

But other courts, like the Pennsylvania Appellate Court, may 

choose to misinterpret the brief language of the 1984 law. 

Therefore, we urge the Finance Committee to consider amending the 

federal statute addressing paternity establishment, reasserting 

its application to all cases for all children under age 18 at the 

time of its passage, regardless of whether paternity claims had 

been made previously or dismissed on statute of limitations 

grounds. Additionally, the statute should ensure that children 

whose IV-D cases were closed or given low priority because the 

paternity statute of limitations had lapsed can be reopened. 

This can be done by establishing time limits for how quickly 

states must proceed with paternity establishment services. These 

time limits should apply to cases already within the IV-D caseload 

and in need of paternity establishment as well as to new 

paternity cases. 
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Procedural issues, however , do not present the only 
barriers to paternity establishment. An extended statute of 
limitations will have little impact on increased agency paternity 
actions as long as the conviction remains that paternity cannot 
be established without great costs, and with little fiscal 
benefit to the state. Under the 1984 Amendments, states have the 
option of excluding costs for paternity laboratory testing from 
the calculations of a state's cost-effectiveness ratios for 
purposes of claiming incentive payments. More incentives are 
needed, however, if paternity cases are to be given a higher 
priority. For example, states might be given an enhanced match 
for administrative expenses associated with establishing 
paternity, including laboratory costs, or be given additional 
credit for purposes of their cost-effectiveness ratios if they 
increase their paternity establishment rates to meet new goals 
set by Congress. 

We also believe special efforts must be made to adapt 
paternity policies to the unique concerns of teen parents who 
have children out-of-wedlock. Concerns about the adequacy of 
support for children born to teen parents and the special 
circumstances of teen parents require that careful attention be 
given to problems inherent in securing child support on their 
behalf. States or localities should make efforts to begin to 
educate and familiarize teens — females and males, parents and 
non-parents — with the responsibilities of all parents, young 
and old,* to suppoit their children financially. Teens also must 
be taught about the benefits to the children that can result from 
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establishing paternity, and about the various procedures for 

paternity establishment. Such efforts will require significantly 

increased interaction between child support enforcement agencies 

and programs serving teens. 

o The Teenage Pregnancy and Parenting Program (TAPP) in 
San Francisco has had a long commitment .to the 
establishment of paternity for the males it counsels. 
However, the program finds that the men exhibit 



ambivalence and confusion that result in resistance to 
moving ahead. The males fear the legal system and the 
commitment to child support that paternity represents. 
But when they are ready to make the commitment they 
sometimes find that prosecutors are unwilling to take 
paternity cases when the men are younger than 18 a«*o 
unemployed. 



The TAPP experience indicates the need for special attention 
to be given to the process and procedures for paternity 
establishment, especially as they affect young parents. In a few 
states, for example, a minor cannot voluntarily admit paternity. 

CDF urges you to provide modest funding for demonstration 
programs that will develop effective ways to counsel teen 
parents — both mothers and fathers — about the benefits of 
establishing paternity and begin to explore how to eliminate 
barriers to voluntary adjudication of paternity. 

Establishing Fair and Beneficial Awards 

When child support awards are established, they are often 
inadequate. Current child support awards (an average of $2,290 
a year for court-ordered support in 1983) are too low to realis- 
tically meet children's needs. A 1986 Census Bureau Report 
found the N [e]ven if the women awarded and due payment in 1983 
had received all the payments they were supposed to receive, the 
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change in their poverty rate would not have been statistically 

significant." In an effort to begin to address the problems with 

inadequate awards, Congress, in the 1984 Amendments, required 

states by October 1987, to have enacted written guidelines for 

child support awards (although. they need -at be binding)* When 

guidelines are in place and if they are adhered to, they should 

serve to increase the number and amount of equitable awards* 

Recent experience from New Jersey is encouraging* 

o In 1985, New Jersey child support worker, reviewed a 
sample of AFDC IV-D cases* Applying court child 
support guidelines to the cases, they found that the 
average support order of $20 per week should be 
increased to approximately $90 per week* New Jersey 
has since launched an upward modification project in 
effect in 18 of its 21 counties as of October, 1986* 
This project is designed to compare current IV-D 
support orders with state support guidelines, and to 
seek modifications of support awards when appropriate* 
Preliminary results indicate that application of the 
guidelines frequently results in dramatically increased 
awards* 

The Administration in its Fy 1988 Budget indicated its 

intention to introduce legislation requiring that guidelines be 

accorded a rebuttable presumption in the child support 

establishment process, with each state continuing to design its 

own guidelines* We generally support such a recommendation, 

however, we believe that some direction should be given to states 

as to the content of these guidelines* For example, guidelines 

developed in response to this mandate should be required to 

include at least two requirements essential to protecting the 

interests of the parties: 

o First, guidelines must make provision for how to deal 
with support obligations of those absent parents who 
themselves are poor, including those with second 
families* While there are many sophisticated models 
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for guidelines* few deal adequately with the difficult 
question of whether a low-income second family should 
be further impoverished in order to meet the needs of 
the first; and 

o Second, guidelines must include some mechanism for 

automatic review and modification of established awards 
to respond to changes in income* 

Establishment of meaningful guidelines is one essential step 
toward ensuring that child support awards realistically meet 
children's needs* If poor children are to benefit from this 
effort* however, additional steps also must be taken* First, 
efforts must be made to ensure that poor children, including 
those on AFDC, see some benefit from awards collected on their 
behalf* The $50 child support disregard for children on AFDC 
established in 1984, while modest is an important step, as is 
the recognition that the disregard should be extended to food 
stamp calculations. However, current law, which makes the $50 
disregard optional, at state choice, for food stamp purposes, but 
requires that it be wholly funded at state expense, is unwork- 
able* We recommend instead that the child support disregard be 
increased to $100 for purposes of both AFuC and food stamp 
•ligiblity and benefit calculations, and that the food stamp 
disregard like the AFDC disregard be made a mandatory, federally- 
funded provision* 

There are other essential changes that are needed in the 
treatment of the child support disregard* Because of HKS' 
interpretation that the disregard is to be applied only to 
current support, many otherwise eligible AFDC children are denied 
the benefit of child support payments* The HKS position means, 
for example, that if payment is due in February, but is made 
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March 1/ a child cannot receive the disregard. Or if — as 
frequently happens — one state collects payments from an absent 
parent on a timely basis but waits several months before 
Orwarding those payments to the state in which the custodial 
parent lives, the payments are not considered current* Rather 
than receiving $50 for each month of child support for which the 
absent parent paid support to the state in which he resides, the 
child receives nothing (or at best one $50 payment) • This system 
not only denies children the benefit of the disregard, but it 
also gives states an incentive to delay enforcement, since if 
they collect arrears in a lump sum they will not have to give 
AFDC children the benefit of support collected on their behalf* 
We urge the Committee to amend the AFDC statute to clarify that 
a family is entitled to a disregard for any support collected, 
whether it be current support or arrears, and that if the support 
is collected as a lump sum the family is entitlr-1 to j disregard 
for each of the months of child support obligations that the lump 
sum represents* 

Efforts to ensure that families fully benefit from child 
support to meet their needs must also address the length of time 
that a former AFDC family is bound by its assignment of child 
support arrears to the state which the family made as a condition 
of receiving AFDC. Congress in 1984 expressed special concern 
about helping former AFDC families jain self-sufficient when 
they leave the program (for example, they extended Medicaid and 
child support enforcement services to them for a mandatory 
period)* Yet the current policy governing assignment of child 
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support rights by AFDC families undermines the self-sufficiency 
of these families by putting them last in line to collect 
arrearages. 

According to HHS 1 interpretation of current law, the 
assignment of arrears a family makes when it first receives AFDC 
continues even after the family leaves the AFDC program (although 
the family then has the right to collect current support before 
the state collects arrearages). Similarly, during the mandatory 
five month extension of child support services after a family 
leave the AFDC program, any payment on arrearages must be 
applied to arrearages owed to the state before they can be 
applied to arrearages owed to the family. At the end of the five 
month period, states have the option of whether or not to give 
arrearages owed to the family priority over arrearages owed to 
the state. 

If we are genuinely concerned about making child support a 
reliable source of income for low-income families, this policy 
works an extreme hardship* Families struggling to be self- 
supporting must make sacrifices when they do not receive current 
support, and then do not regain any lost ground if and when the 
an absent parent pays arrearages: 

o One Georgia woman, for example, removed herself from 
the AFDC rolls when it appeared that child support 
payments offered her a steady source of income* Three 
or four months after her AFDC case was closed, her ex- 
husband stopped making regular payments* He did not 
make payments for a year, resulting in arrearages in 
excess of $2,000* The mother chose not to return to 
AFDC* She finally found employment, but incurred 
substantial debts during the time she was not receiving 
child support, including approximately $800 in back 
rent* Her thirteen year old son has back problems that 
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went untreated because she could not afford treatment 
(and still cannot since her job does not provide health 
insurance)* Her ex-husband finally paid $1,000 in 
child support* However, because of the current federal 
policy giving priority on arrearages to the state, the 
mother only received $40 out of that $1,000 and the 
rest went to the state to reimburse it for past AFDC 
payments paid to the woman and her son* The $40 was 
the amount that was considered current support, and it 
was therefore given priority over arrears owed to the 
state* 

The mother then continues to be unable to make up for 
the debts that built up while she was not receiving 
support* Her income from a minimum wage job is 
entirely consumed by monthly expenses for shelter, 
food, heating oil, and car payments. 

We strongly urge the Committee to reexamine the current 

federa) policy, which penalizes former AFDC families who are 

among those hardest hit when child support payments fall behind* 

Arrears that accrue after the family leaves AFDC rolls should 

have priority over arrears owed to the state* Moreover, once a 

family leaves the AFDC rolls, the right to arrearages that 

accrued before the family began receiving AFDC should revert to 

the family, to help compensate them for hardships they endured 

before they began receiving assistance from the state* 



INVESTING IN EDUCATION, TRAINING, AND E MPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Any effective long-term strategy for promoting self 
sufficiency and reducing reliance upon welfare obviously must 
emphasize investments in education and training, as well as 
enhanced child support enforcement* Although that is not the 
subject of today's hearings, I would like to mention briefly some 
of our concerns in this area* 

Common sense and careful research both suggest that young 
people who successfully reach key milestones in their transition to 
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adulthood — strong basic academic skills, a high school diploma/ a 
first steady job or a chance to go on to college — are the most 
likely to secure stable employment and earn adequate incomes 
which can support families. In contrast, teens and adults who do 
not acquire these basic skills and useful work experience are at 
greatest risk of becoming long-term welfare recipients* 

Recent research suggests that the level of a young person's 
basic reading and math skills is a particularly important factor 
in shaping his or her prospects for future achievement and 
eventual self-sufficiency* According to analyses of data from 
the National Longitudinal Survey of Young Americans by Dr* Andrew 
Sum of Northeastern University's Center for Labor Market Studies, 
teenagers with poor basic academic skills are at the greatest 
risk by far of encountering a diverse range of problems which 
jeopardize their ability to support themselves and tn«?ir families 
in adulthood* For example, youth who by age 18 have the weakest 
reading and math skills, when compared to those with above- 
average basic skills, are: 

o seven times more likely to drop out of school before 
graduation; 

o four times more likely to be both out of work and out 
of school; 

o three times more likely to become a parent during their 
teenage years; and 

o four times more likely to be forced to rely upon AFDC 
for income support* 

Poverty among young families is both a cause and a result of 

these basic skills deficits and their consequences* Growing up 
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in a poor family dramatically increases a young person's chances 
of ending up with poor basic skills: more than three-fourths of 
all poor youth have below-average reading and math skills* The 
cycle of poverty is perpetuated as the cumulative results of 
poverty and weak basic skills — including high dropout, 
unemployment, and teen pregnancy rates — pose additional 
obstacles to gainful employment and eventual self-sufficiency* 

If we are to break this cycle of poverty among our youngest 
and most vulnerable families, we must strengthen our preventive 
investments on behalf of poor and minority youth who are not yet 
parents and who still have a chance to avoid reliance upon 
welfare* CDF's work on adolescent pregnancy prevention over the 
past five years has convinced me that we can promote greater 
self-sufficiency among our youth, including reduced rates of too- 
early childbearing and subsequent welfare use, through education, 
training, and supportive services which expand their life 
options, provide a sense of hope for the future, and make it 
possible for them to support themselves and their families* It 
is my hope that Congress will continue to build upon proven 
successful, cost-effective programs such as Headstart, Chapter I, 
and Job Corps that target assistance to at-risk children and 
youth as part of a long-term strategy to reduce reliance upon 
welfare programs* 

In the near term, however, there is also an urgent need for 
targeted assistance to young families already relying upon AFDC* 
Teens and young adults who head AFDC families typically have 
severe educational deficits and ^face the bleakest employment 
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prospects. Data from the National Longitudinal Survey suggest 
that the average AFDC mother between the ages of 17 and 21 reads 
at only the sixth grade level* Two-thirds of such young mothers 
have basic skills that place them in the bottom one-fifth of all 
young women, in their age group* As a result, families headed by 
young women tend to remain on AFDC for relatively long periods in 
the absence of intensive education and training programs to 
assist them in making the transition from welfare to work* 

Few welfare-to-work efforts supported by the federal 
government or undertaken by states thus far have managed to 
tackle the difficult problems facing young parents on AFDC who 
have weak basic academic skills and little or no prior work 
experience* To some extent, this result is a predictable 
consequence of drastic reductions in WIN funding (which has 
declined 70 percent since 1981) and pressures upon states to 
stretch inadequate resources by serving more recipients, 
including less disadvantaged groups* Nonetheless, the lack of an 
adequate response to the needs of young AFDC families is 
particularly troubling in light of research evidence that they 
are at greatest risk of extended welfare use and that programs 
targeted on more disadvantaged populations yield the greatest 
long-term results* For this reason, I strongly urge the 
Committee in its consideration of federal support for welfare-to- 
work initiatives to authorize separate funding for state programs 
which attempt to meet the multiple needs of young AFDC parents 
who volunteer for the programs and their children* 

Of course, the lack of adequate education and training which 
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blocks the road to self-sufficiency for many teen parents also 
poses formidable barriers to employment and future labor market 
success for many adults on AFDC. Many states have sought to 
address these needs under the structure of the current WIN 
program. The experimentation in which they have engaged during 
the past several years has improved our understanding of the keys 
to success in this important area. However, the existing program 
still fails to encourage the targeting of scarce resources on 
more intensive services for more disadvantaged AFDC recipients. 
As a result, too many state programs are dominated by short-term, 
low-cost interventions which offer limited assistance to the most 
employable segment of the AFDC population but fall far short of 
what is needed to achieve significant labor market gains or 
lasting reductions in overall welfare use. 

Broad consensus seems to have emerged regarding the 
necessary components of an effective welfare-to-work program. 
Individualized assessments of participants' needs are an 
essential foundation for any effort, ensuring that diverse 
barriers to employment and self-sufficiency are identified and 
addressed at the beginning of the program* A range of service 
options must then be available to respond to these diverse needs, 
including intensive investments in remedial education, vocati ">nal 
training, supervised work experience, and supportive services. 
Child care assistance is an absolute necessity for n.any AFDC 
parents if they are to be freed from child care responsibilities 
to participate in education and training programs or to accept 
subsequent employment. Quality child care must be provided while 
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the family is on AFDC and be continued as wall when the family 
is off the rolls and working* Without ongoing child care 
assistance parents are often not able to make the transition to 
employment. Finally, provisions for transitional health care 
coverage are also needed to remove a major obstacle to work 
effort by AFDC recipients legitimately concerned about the 
potential loss of Medicaid benefits upon employment in jobs that 
may well offer no private health insurance* 

The Committee has many opportunities to stimulate the 
development of programs which include these components during its 
deliberations this year* Requirements that states conduct 
individualized assessments, develop a range of programmatic 
options to fulfill diverse needs, and provide quality child care 
at market rates when necessary are clearly appropriate as part of 
any redesign of the current WIU program* An increase in the 
Title XX Social Services Block Grant, the largest source of federal 
funds for day care, is also necessary to help women leaving the 
AFDC rolls and other low income working women as well* Extension 
of Medicaid eligibility for AFDC recipients moving into 
employment also must be a part of any comprehensive effort* 
Finally, I urge the Committee to consider some combination of 
federal mandates and financial incentives to ensure that states 
target scarce federal resources more effectively on those most in 
need of assistance* 

The success of state efforts to help AFDC recipients make 
the transition to work also depends heavily upon steps by the 
Committee to remove existing disince"' ives to work within the 
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AFDC program* Key changes which I encourage the Committee to 

consider this year include: 

o extension and expansion of the earned income disregards, 
eliminating the current four-month time limitation and 
applying the disregards in both initial eligibility and 
subsequent benefit determinations; 

o eliminating the 100 hour work rule as an eligibility 
requirement for families in the AFDC-Unempioyed Parent 
Program ; 

o indexing of deductions for child care and work 

expenses so that they reflect the actual costs related 
to employment; 

o provision of a special child care allowance for AFDC 
parents in education and training programs; and 

o a requirement that the Earned Income Tax Credit be 

adjusted for family size and that it be disregarded in 
calculations of AFDC and food stamp eligibility and 
benefit levels* 

These changes in the current structure of the AFDC program are 
essential this year if we intend to reward parents who find jobs 
in order to better support their families* 



INCREASING INCOME ASSISTANCE 

Consistent with this preventive investment strategy, we must 
also address the need for early investments and supports for 
children in poor families to ensure that they too develop the 
strengths necessary for later self-sufficiency* Too frequently 
in discussions of welfare reform the needs of children for basic 
income assistance are ignored as all attention is focused on 
their parents* 

Today we are failing to provide basic income security to 
many of America's children* This is simply unacceptable in a 
country with our resources* More than one out of every five 
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children in 1985 lived in families with incomes below the poverty 
line and more than 40 percent of these were in families whose 
incomes were less than half of the poverty line. 

In most every state families and children who receive AFDC 
must subsist on assistance at a level far below the poverty 
line. The maximum AFDC benefit for a family of three in July 
198 6 was less than half the federal poverty level in 31 states 
and the District of Columbia. According to federal poverty 
guidelines, in 1986 a family of three needed $760 a month to meet 
its most basic needs. But the state of Alabama provided a 
maximum AFDC grant for a family of three of $118 a month; 
Illinois provided $341 a month; Massachusetts, a more generous 
state, provided $476 a month; and California, the top state in 
AFDC benefit levels (after Alaska) provided $617 a month. 

Benefit levels are increasingly inadequate because almost no 
state has adjusted them to keep up with inflation during the 
1970s and 1980s. The level of real AFDC monthly benefits fell by 
33 percent in the median state between July 1970 and January 
1985. 

Even with the help of food stamps, the federal program 
designed to ease families 1 food cost burden, AFDC families 
generally fall well short of the poverty line. In every state 
except Alaska, a family of three getting food stamps and the 
maximum AFDC grant in July 1986 was still left below the federal 
poverty line. In 1986 help provided by these t io programs to an 
AFDC family of three was less than three-fourths of the federal 
poverty line in forty states and the District of Columbia, nearly 
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double the number (twenty-one) in 1981* 

Many Americans spend more on cars each month than states 
spend for cash assistance to £ poor child* In August 1985 the 
average monthly AFOC benefit per .person was $117.70. According 
to the National Automobile Dealers Association, the average 
monthly installment payment for a new car purchased in 1985 was 
$274.56 — 2.3 times as high. 

Initial steps must be taken now to encourage states to 
increase benefits available to poor children and families* 
First, the Committee should amend the AFOC statute this year to 
require states to adjust their need standards, against which AFDC 
benefit levels are established, to reflect adequately current 
living costs in the state* And in an attempt to compare living 
costs across the country, the standard of need in each state must 
be required to include, at a minimum, basic necessities such as 
housing and furnishings, food, clothing, transportation, 
utilities, and other maintenance costs* 

It has been almost 20 years since states were last required 
by Federal law to update their need standards, and in a number of 
states they remain extremely low* As of July 1986 the need 
standard for a family of three (theoretically the amount a family 
requires to support n minimum standard of living in a state) was 
below the federal poverty line in every state, and ',n 38 stales 
was below 75 percent of the federal poverty level* 

After establishing a benchmark of subsistence, the Committee 
should farther amend AFOC to require states to begin to phase 
in tenof i*t increases to meet the standard and offer states an 
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enhanced federal match as an incentive to do so* By October 
1991, all states should be required to provide combined AFDC and 
food stamp benefits at least equal to 75 percent of the federal 
poverty level with subsequent increases to 100 percent. 
Obviously, we may disagree on timetables, or specific amounts, 
or as to whether the minimum benefit should be in cash* It is 
important, however, for us not to lose sight of the need to 
support our children adequately as we are working to improve 
child support enforcement efforts and training and employment 
initiatives. 

We must seek to assure all families, including Uiose headed 
by employed individuals, a level of subsistence that will enable 
them to meet their children's needs. Rather than penalizing 
families that are struggling to work, often at very low wages, 
supplemental assistance should be available to assist them* The 
expansion of the earnings disregards discussed earlier is a 
significant step forward in that direction* 

An adequate income support system is also critical for 
families in which parents are not currently able to participate 
in education, training or employment programs* The parents 
themselves may have medical or emotional problems, or be caring 
for others with such needs* For example, the Illinois Young 
Parents' Program, a special education, training and employment 
program for parents younger than 21 on AFDC, found that about 
one-fourth of the parents who chose ^o enroll in the program had 
family or other social problems "preventing their immediate 
participation in the program's education or employment components 
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and requiring services from other providers* Some of these 
parents were homeless or had children who were ill or had 
physical or emotional probXeras themselves* 

As we work to improve ihe level of assistance available for 
poor families, we must also take immediate steps to ensure thaC 
these benefits are provided in a way that supports families* At 
a minimum, Congress should enact this year legislation requiring 
states to extend AFDC coverage to otherwise eligible poor two- 
parent families through the AFDC- Unemployed Parent (AFDC-U?) 
program* Current restrictions on eligibility for the AFDC-UP 
program tha'c deny assistance to many desperately poor families 
should also be eliminated* For example, the requirement that the 
principal wage earner must ht.ve received unemployment insurance 
in the past year or have worked six or more quarters during the 
prior thirteen quarters should be altered to allow young parents 
to substitute quarters in school or employment training programs 
for the prior work history requirement* 

As we attempt to support families through AFDC, Congress 
should also alter 1984 changes in the AFDC program's federal 
statute t'.at have put additional pressures on young parents to 
live apart from their own parents* A 1984 change in the way a 
minor parent*s AFDC eligibility is determined requires that a 
portion of his or her own parent's income (if that grandparent is 
not receiving AFDC) must be counted as available to the minor 
parent and the grandchild when they are living in the parent's 
home, regardless of whether the parent's income is actually 
available to and being used to help Che minor parent and child* 
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Prior to 1984, the parent's income bad to be counted as available 
only to the minor child but not the grandchild, unless the 
grandparent actually was contributing to the grandchild's 
support. As a result of the provision, there is evidence that 
some teen parents who had been living at home have lost AFDC and 
medical care for themselves and for their babies and in some 
cases have been forced to move out on their own* 

Another 1984 change in the AFDC program (the standard filing 
unit requirement) has also placed increased pressure on young 
teens in AFDC families to move out when they have babies. 
Because under the change the teen is not eligible for a separate 
grant for herself and her baby, her own family's already 
inadequate AFDC grant must be stretched further to meet her 
infant's needs as well. The additional $30 to $60 a month 
typically added to the family* s grant is barely enough to pay for 
diapers for the baby and certainly does not cover other basic 
needs* There is no doubt that the severe economic pressures on a 
poor household are increased by the presence of an additional 
infant. 

Policiec such as these pressure young parents to forego the 
supports and opportunities that may be available to them if they 
choose to live at home. They encourage the break-up of extended 
families and deprive minor parents of their own parents* moral 
support, help with child care, and other assistance they may need 
to stay in school, get a certificate of high school equivalency 
(GED), or work part-time. Therefore, we urge that the Committee 
recommend repeal of both the grandparent deeming and the standard 
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filing unit requirements that were added to the AFDC program in 
19C4. 

Certainly the challenge! involved in bettor meeting the 
needs of poor children and families in this country are great* 
I am encouraged* however, by the increasing consensus about at 
least some of the essential elements that must be addressed in 
any strategy to help all families escape poverty* But as you 
well know, poor families will not be helped by consensus alone* 
We urge the Committee co begin now to translate this consensus 
into specific actions this year* I believe the recommendations I 
have made this morning offer you that opportunity to move ahead* 
The Children's Defense Fund is eager to work with you as you do 
so* Thank you* 
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STATEMENT OF CAROL E. CURTIS, SINGLE PARENT, DARIEN, CT 

Ms. -Curtis. I want to thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the subcommittee for inviting me to testify on such 
short notice. My letter just appeared on Tuesday. I was invited to 
testify only yesterday, so I apologize for the unfinished quality of 
my testimony* 

Nonetheless, my name is Carol E. Curtis, and I am here as a 
single parent to tell you why any effort at child support reform 
must include the courts. My particular experience is with the 
Family Court of New York State, which I know the chairman is 
very familiar with. It took me two years and $17,000 in legal fees to 
collect a support award for my daughter of $126.00 per week. 

My child s father, an executive earning a six-figure salary, chose 
to fight his legal obligation to pay support on the grounds that he 
was unable to afford it. Well, the lawyers then went to work. We 
underwent a lengthy discovery process lasting many months to es- 
tablish his ability to pay. 

This included long sessions at my attorney's office where finan- 
cial records were examined in the minutest detail. When we finally 
went into court in New York City, we experienced extensive delays. 
The judge, who was obviously overworked, had to deal with many 
other types of unrelated cases, often involving juvenile offenders 
and having nothing to do with child support. As a result, we often 
waited for an entire morning with the lawyer's meter running, 
only to be told to come back another day. I missed weeks of work 
when I needed every penny to support my daughter. 

When our case was finally heard, I was humiliated on numerous 
occasions, particularly when my babysitter and my boss were 
called in by the opposing attorney to buttress his claims that my 
child support demands were unreasonable. 

After our case was finally heard, it took another four months for 
the obviously overworked judge to hand down a decision. As it is, 
the $126.00 per week I receive is not enough to pay for child care, 
let alone food, clothing, or shelter for my daughter. And although 
the judge advised me to go back to court to have the award in- 
creased after several years, the lowest estimate I have received for 
the legal fee for this is $5,000.00. 

During this time, my daughter became a victim of what one of 
my friends called the wishbone" effect. As her parents were pull- 
ingin opposite directions, she was being torn apart. 

The family court system, ostensibly acting to protect my child, in 
fact made her its unintended victim. Faced with the prospect of 
such a costly, drawn-out, and agonizingly long legal battle, what 
mother can afford to wage a fight like this? Only a mother affluent 
enough not to worry about the possibility of sky-high legal fees and 
lost days on the job. In other words, a mother affluent enough not 
to need child support in the first place. 

What message are we sending to fathers? If you don't want \,j 
support your child, tell the mother you will hire a lawyer and fight 
it. Unless she is well off and doesn't care about her job, she may 
well conclude that the battle simply isn't worth it. 

I believe that the courts should be sending a different message. 
The mechanism by which women sue for and collect child support 
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v should be made simpler and cheaper, and the awards must be more 
realistic. In her book, "The Divorce Revolution," Lenore Weitzman 
of Stanford University has suggested a number of ways to make 
the system more equitable, including income sharing on a percent- 
age basis, meaning that the award would go up automatically if the 
father's income increases. This would eliminate much of the arbi- 
trariness that is characteristic of current support awards; also, to 
deal with the serious problem of enforcement, we need a system of 
wage withholding that would go into effect automatically when the 
order is first made. 

These proposals are not only to the child's immediate economic 
benefit; they would also provide a stronger disincentive for the 
father to leave his family in the first place, because I believe very 
strongly that in any effort to reform the child support system, we 
need to keep in mind that the basic goal should be keeping families 
together, not pulling them apart. 

And I do want to thank the Senator once again for his leadership 
on this issue. After all, our children are our future. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you. This was very good of you to 
come down. Every so often, even the best of persons involved in the 
general administrative or legislative problems need a touch of re- 
ality; and you have been there. You don't just have the statistics of 
those who have. It took you $17,000.00 to get $126.00 payment for 
your child? 

Ms. Curtis. That is correct. 

Senator Moynihan. That is incredible. That is sort of jaundice be 
jaundice. 

Mb*. Curtis. The problem was that the court— the delays—kept it 
running. 

Senator Moynihan. You would just be waiting in court, and as 
you said, the meter is running. 

Ms. Curtis. The lawyer's meter would be running. We would go 
and wait. The judge's caseload would be very long, and she would 
say, well, come back another time. Then, we would ail have to set 
another time when we were available, two or three months hence; 
and months went by. 

The problem was that the judge, I think, had a caseload that was 
too heavy. 

Senator Moynihan. Right. We are trying to move— we are going 
to hear more from the next panel on this— toward a notion that 
there be some uniformities. In Wisconsin, they are having an ex- 
periment where they have set a 17 percent basis. The first child, 17 
percent of your income period. And as it fluctuates, or as the dollar 
amounts change, the proportion is the same. 

And the judge has to think of a reason for not just saying 17 per- 
cent. Obviously, there may be reasons. I don't think that I would 
like to see a system in which you had a pure administrative deci- 
sion about this; it is a legal decision, but it need not be dekensian— 
it need not be a nightmare. It need not be disruptive— that wish- 
bone effect you described. I mean, it is a true responsibility, and it 
ought to be assumed and it ought to be enforced. This is what citi- 
zenship involves. 

The Family Courts in New York City are not effective. They 
have not learned how to handle— they have not responded in any 
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institutional way to the extraordinary phenomenon of the dissolu- 
tion of marriages or the failure of the forum. 

This used to be an incident in populations; it is now the normal. 
It used to be an unusual and peripheral event that we handled in a 
manner. I think Family Courts, if I am not mistaken, a century ago 
in New York City were dealing mostly with orphans. People died a 
lot in the nineteenth century. You know, pneumonia killed you off 
in February, no matter how well behaved you were; and there were 
orphans all around, and who would take custody of them and so 
forth? 

Now, it is a different matter all together. And this simple- 
minded change, such as Professor Weitzman has suggested, can be 
as calamatous as not changing at all. 

What would you suggest we do here? You did hear that we are 
going to have uniform national standards? 

Ms. Curtis. You mean with regard to divorce? 

Senator Moynihan. They are going to have national guidelines, 
and they expect courts to follow. 

Ms. Curtis. In my particular case, the judge was handling many 
other different types of cases, not only child support, but juvenile 
offenders and cases that 

Senator Moynihan. Child abuse, no doubt. 

Ms. Curtis. Child abuse, yes. Perhaps if we could establish a sep- 
arate part of the Family Court that dealt only with cases of child 
support, the delays could be cut back. 

Senator Moynihan. Right, and when you have a national guide- 
line and the State has adopted a specific one so that, at some level, 
the judge just has to say: three children, that is 29 percent, or 
whatever. 

Ms. Curtis. Of course, if we did have a strict system of percent- 
age awards, that would eliminate much of this. I think that that 
would certainly be a big step in the right direction. 

Senator Moynihan. That is where we are moving, as a general 
proposition; and Ms. Curtis, we thank you very much for your cour- 
tesy in coming here today, losing yet another morning at work. But 
we want you to know that the Committee on Finance, the Subcom- 
mittee on Social Security and Family Policy has a place on its wit- 
ness list for citizens who just write letters to the newspapers. 

Ms. Curtis. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Carol E. Curtis follows:] 
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Statement of Carol E* Curtis, 32 Hoyt St., Darien, CT. 06820 

My experience with the family court of New York City is a good example of 
what is wrong with the child support system as it now exists* 

It took me two years, and $17,000 in legal fees, to collect a support 
award for my daughter of $126 per week* 

My child's father, an advertising executive earning a six-figure salary, 
chose to fight his legal obligation to pay support on the grounds that he was 
unable to afford it* 

As a result, we underwent a lengthy discovery process, lasting many 
months, to establish his ability to, pay. Ihis included long sessions at my 
lawyer's office where financial records were examined in the minutest detail* 

When we finally went into court, we experienced extensive delays* Ihe 
judge had to deal with other types of cases, many involving juvenile 
offenders, and as a result we often waited for an entire morning — with the 
lawyer's meter running — only to be told to come back another day* 

I missed weeks of work at a time when I needed every penny to support my 
daughter* When our case was finally heard, I was humiliated on numerous 
occasions, particularly when my babysitter and my boss were called in by the 
opposing attorney to buttress his claims that my child support demands were 
unreasonable* 

As it is, the $126 per week I receive is not enough to pay for child care, 
let alone food, clothing, or shelter for my daughter* And although the judge 
advised me to go back to court to have the award increased after several 
years, the lowest estimate I have received for the legal fee for this is 
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IXiring this time/ my daughter became a victim of what I call the "wishbone 
effect:* As her parents pulled in opposite directions, she was being torn 
apart. The family court system, ostensibly acting to protect my child/ made 
her its unintended victim. 

Faced with the prospect of such a costly, drawn-out, and agonizing legal 
battle, what mother would dare to sue for support? Only a woman affluent 
enough not to worry about the possibility of sky-high legal fees — and lost 
days on the job. In other words, a woman affluent enough not to need child 
support in the first place. 

What message is this sending to fathers? If you don't want to support 
your child, tell the mother you will hire a lawyer and fight. Unless she is 
well-off and doesn't care about her job, she may well conclude that the battle 
is simply not worth it. 

The courts should be sending a different message. The mechanism by which 
women sue for, and collect, child support must be made simpler and cheaper. 
And the awards must be more realistic. In her book, "The Divorce Revolution, - 
Lenore Weitzman of Stanford University has suggested a variety of ways to make 
the system more equitable, including income sharing on a percentage basis, 
meaning that the award would go up automatically as the father's income 
increases. This would eliminate much of the arbitrariness that is 
characteristic of current support awards. Also, to deal with the serious 
problem of enforcement, we need a system of wage withholding that would go 
into effect automatically when the order is first made. 

These proposals are not only to the child's immediate economic benefit; 
they would also provide a stronger disincentive for the father to leave his 
family in the first place. For in any effort to reform the child support 
system, we need to keep in mind that a basic goal should be keeping families 
together, not pulling them apart. 
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Senator Moynihan. And now, we are going to hear on the sub- 
ject that Ms. Curtis has just been talking about. We have a panel 
of the National Child Support Enforcement Association. And I 
would like to ask Ms. Carolyn Kastner to come forward. Ms. 
Kastner is President of the NCSEA and Director of the State and 
Local Policy, Center for the Support of Children in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. And we have Mr. John Abbott, who is Director of 
the Child Support Program in Salt Lake City, and Ms. Susan 
Paikin, the Director of the Family Court of Delaware. Ms. Paikin, 
Senator Roth sends his best regards. 

We will just proceed as previously, going as listed in our pro- 
gram. Ms. Kastner? 

STATEMENT OF CAROLYN K. KASTNER, PRESIDENT, NCSEA AND 
DIRECTOR, STATE AND LOCAL POLICY, CENTER FOR THE SUP- 
PORT OF CHILDREN, CAMBRIDGE, MA 

Ms. Kastner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for inviting 
the National Child Support Enforcement Association to be here for 
these important hearings this morning. We are deeply appreciative 
to have the opportunity to express our opinions to this committee. 
We also appreciate the interest that this committee has expressed 
in the past, in child support legislation and the States performing 
services for children. 

Our work during the development of the 1984 Amendments was 
really an exciting project for States, Congress and the Administra- 
tion. And remembering back to those times, there was a lot of push 
and pull as we all joined efforts to produce the 1984 Amendments. 
Our hope is that we can continue in that tradition as we work on 
welfare reform and work with you as you develop your proposals. 

Senator Moynihan. Let it be reported that you were absolutely 
critical to the 1984 Amendments. I don't think that has ever been 
acknowledged. It is hereby acknowledged. 

Ms. Kastner. Thank you. What I want to do this morning is a 
little bit different from the previous witnesses. The two experts on 
State programs, Mr. Abbott and Ms. Paikin, will talk about the 
particular questions that you had asked us to address, which have 
to do with how state programs work and what would make a model 
program. I want to spend just a moment to introduce you to our 
organization because we are not as large or well known as NACO, 
or the National Conference of State Legislatures; but we are an im- 
portant organization in this field. 

The mission of the National Child Support Enforcement Associa- 
tion is to promote and protect the well-being of children and their 
families by improving the efficient and effective enforcement of 
support. Our strength is in our membership and its diversity. We 
have 1,500 members that represent all 50 States, and those people 
include State agency officials, attorneys, judges, legislators, re- 
searchers, and practitioners. 

So, we have a wealth of expertise in background and history and 
people who have devoted their entire public careers to this subject; 
and we offer that expertise to your committee as you work on wel- 
fare reform. 
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The 1984 Amendments, as I said earlier, were the result of State 
experimentation at that time, and we want to urge you, as you look 
at welfare reform, to maintain your commitment and the resources 
to the 1984 Child Support Enforcement Amendments. We believe 
that that is the first principle of continuing to provide for a strong 
child support enforcement program. The amendments were an im- 
portant partnership between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment in codifying state experiments in welfare reform by address- 
ing the major cause of AFDC eligibility— nonsupporting absent par- 
ents. So, we think that the continued work in the field of child sup- 
port can assist people to bring themselves out of that dependency 
role. 

Since 1984, the States have continued to develop even more inno- 
vations, and we are now deep into the process of developing proto- 
types for interstate clearing nouses to report on interstate cases to 
expedite those cases. We are developing interstate standards and 
forms. We are also working on a variety of special programs dedi- 
cated to the questions you were asking earlier about what happens 
in a case with young fathers of children born to adolescent mothers 
and unemployed father?, 

In the West, five States have developed a prototype for interstate 
enforcement, and that program is working to develop a model for 
how States can interact on an interstate basis. The Indianapolis 
prosecutor's office has established an alternative young fathers pro- 
gram. Now, that program brings the young man into the office, 
tells him that he does have to pay his child support obligation, 
which is established at the amount of $12.50 a week; and then, they 
provide to him education for long-term skills and attitudes for re- 
sponsible parenting. And they do this through a combination of job 
and parenting training. Training on how to obtain and maintain 
employment. In many cases, the skills necessary to get the job is 
just the beginning point. 

They also offer parenting classes and encouragement for visita- 
tion from that young man to his family. Research that we know of 
indicates that these young fathers would like an opportunity to be 
responsible fathers, but in most cases they don't have adequate 
models, resources or understanding of how to cany out that role. 

Massaclrisetts has been well represented this morning— my 
home State— and their ET program is one of many putting mothers 
to work. Several States are investigating ET-like programs for un- 
employed, nonsupporting fathers. We believe those fathers need 
some assistance in their effort to reach the level of being the re- 
sponsible parent that they would like to be. In Tennessee, job 
placement is offered as an alternative when fathers are unem- 
ployed. So, they are not given a continuance to come back to court 
when they are employed, but they are given job placement services. 

We believe that the fiiture of welfare reform requires a strong 
child support program. We believe that the future of child support 
is dependent on the strength of the commitment that the Federal 
and State governments give to that program. 

Specifically, we would like to provide additional services beyond 
those that the States are currently providing. 

We would like to offer automated systems for expedited case 
management, record-keeping, enforcement, collection, and distribu- 
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tion. I think Ms. Edelman this morning gave a very eloquent state- 
ment on what we would like to see* 

We would like to offer a network of interstate clearing houses to 
close the gap between intra- and interstate case processing. 

We would like to offer a strong paternity establishment program 
with incentives by the Federal Government for that program. 

We would like to offer special programs for young and unem- 
ployed fathers to assist them in their efforts. 

What we need from the Federal Government in order to carry 
out these responsibilities is a true working partnership with the 
Federal Government. The States stand ready to work with you to 
develop a program that would include child support, and we offer 
our expertise in that effort. 

We need a financial investment worthy of the State effort to 
build a strong child support system. 

We need commitment and cooperation from Congress and from 
the Administration to carry ouv these ideas that we have. 

We also need child support enforcement program stability* And 
if I say nothing else this morning about child support, I think this 
is the most important one. We have had continued fiscal; legal, reg- 
ulatory, and programmatic shifts for a number of years in this pro- 
gram; and as such, our resources in the States have been diverted 
from our important main objective, which is welfare reform. 

Child support enforcement is moi, than a cost recovery program. 
It can be a service that gives us more than any welfare grant can 
ever offer, and I want you to know that we stand ready to work 
with you on your efforts in child support and welfare reform. 

Senator Moynihan. We thank you, Ms. Kastner. I think Mr* 
Abbott is next. Yes, Mr. Abbott? 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Kastner follows:] 
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CREATING A PROGRAM TO SUPPORT OUR CHILDREN 



Introduction 



< Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on 



Social Security and Family Policy, thank you for inviting 
the National Child Support Enforcement Association (NCSEA) 
to express our opinions today. As President of NCSEA, it is 
my pleasure to introduce you to our organization and our 
philosophy on child support. We appreciate the opportunity 
to testify before your committee and hope that we may be of 
further service as you consider child support policy and 
welfare reform. The Child Suppcrt Enforcement Amendments of 
1984 are an important model for building welfare reform. We 
all worked together to craft a successful federal and state 
program. We would like to continue in that tradition. 

NCSEA is a national non-profit organization dedicated 
to promoting and protecting the well-being of children and 
their families by improving the efficient and effective 
enforcement of support. NCSEA is the voice of child support 
professionals from all 50 states, representing the 
perspective of all three branches of government and the 
private bar. Members include more than 1,500 state and 
local child support agencies, individuals and corporations. 

For 35 years NCSEA has been the only national 
membership organization working to increase national 
awareness of families in need of suppcrt enforcement. 
Today, NCSEA is recognized as a national leader on issues 
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related to implementing and improving laws, policies and 
practices for securing adequate support for all children, 
NCSEA promotes information sharing and provides current 



major program activities — conferences, workshops, 
publications, policy briefings and collaboration with 
organizations with similar interests, 

NCSEA's strength is in the diversity and dedication of 
its members, and staff. Through them NCSEA possesses and 
shares a wealth of experience* Our members are state agency 
officials, attorneys, Judges, legislators, researchers and 
practitioners. We offer this expertise as a resource to 
facilitate the development and application of new and useful 
concepts in child support enforcement* 

State Innovations Led to P*L* 98-378 

A unanimous and bipartisan Congress, in 1984, passed 
and the President signed into law the Child Support 
Enforcement Amendments of 1984* P*L* 98-378 is a direct 
result of state innovations in child support enforcement* 
Many of the components of that law were first tried and 
found to be successful at the state level* It mandates that 
every state adopt proven and effective methods to expedite 
and increase the collection of support for children in need* 
Further, the law defines the federal role and provides for a 
fixed and predictable plan for apportioning the 
reimbursement of the costs of collection efforts among the 



analysis of emerging developments in the program through its 
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states and fo; providing Incentives to states whose programs 
are auccessful In making collections* The states hsve 
enacted legislation and Implemented procedures to comply 
with the mandatea and have structured budgets In reliance 
upon the financing structure set forth In the 1984 
Amendments. NCSEA urges the Congress to affirm and maintain 
the commltmenta made to the stst ;s In the Amendments of 



The Amendments of 1984 document a partnership between 
federal and state government to expsnd the mission of the 
child support program to make services available to all 
children In need of support* States welcomed the 
recognition of the child support program ss a force against 
welfare dependency and many of the State Child Support 
Commissions took the opportunity to direct major chsnges xn 
their programs* The states have acted In good faith to 
address the Congressional concern for delivering a needed 
service to all families that apply, while continuing to 
recover the costa of AFDC expenditures* States have 
expanded their aervlcea, amended their laws and Invested in 
a program to serve a broader population* 

The Child Support Enforcements Amendments of 1984 
codify atate experiments in welfare reform by addressing the 
major cause of AFDC eligibility — rtonsuppor ting absent 
parenta* P*L* 98-378 mandates the most effective 'tools 
developed by the statea to be used in all states* It also 
opened the door to further experimentation with granta to 
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states developing model interstate programs, enhanced 
funding for automated systems development, and a waiver to 
Wisconsin to further their initiative in child support and 
welfare reform. 

State Innovations Since 1984 

Since 1984 states have broken new ground in child 
support and welfare reform* Ve have created interstate 
child support clearinghouses, standard interstate child 
support forms, new approaches to paternity establishment; 
and special programs for the young fathers of children born 
to adolescent mother, and for unemployed fathers and 
mothers. With your support the states can accomplish even 
more* 

Vith Support from federal giV**\ts established in the 
1984 Amendments, states have begun the process of creating 
standard forms, procedures and clearinghouses to facilitate 
inter«f-te child support and paternity case processing* A 
Western Interatate Clearinghouse is being developed by five 
»tate& to standardize and expedite interstate collections 
and enforcement* In Delaware, a project is underway that 
examinea all of the alternatives to estsblishing interstate 
cases with the goal of measuring the most effective and 
faatest remedies* Alsbams is leading an effort to reform 
interstate paternity establishment by exsmining the current 
laws snd procedures an'J recommending new standards, forms 
and laws* A multi-disciplinary team of state and federal 
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participants created a complete set of forms to be used by 
the courts in interstate cases. 

In Indianapolis, the Prosecutor's Office has 
established a Teen Fathers Alternative Program. The goal is 
to help teen fathers develop long-term skills and attitudes 
appropriate for responsible parenting. The program includes 
education and skills development to obtain and maintain 
employment and a parenting program. The father must pay 
$12.50 a week in child support and maintain regular 
visitation • 

California and Massachusetts have developed successful 
employment and training programs for AFDC mothers. Similar 
programs for unemployed non-supporting parents are being 
investigated in several states. Tennessee offers job 
placement services to unesployed fathers as an alternative 
jail. 

The Future of Child Support 

The future of welfare reform will require a strong and 
uniform child aupport enforcement program. The future of 
child support enforcement is dependent upon the strength of 
our commitment to the program. To contribute all that it 
can the child support enforcement program needs further 
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development and refinement* Those refinements include: 



- Automated systems for expedited case management, 



distribution* 

- Interstate clearinghouses to close the gap 
between intra- and interstate case processing* 

- A state and federal commitment to paternity 
establishment . 

- Special programs for young and unemployed fathers to 
assist them in their effort to be responsible 
parents . 

To further our efforts in developing and refining the 
child support program we need: 

- A true working partnership with the federal 
government, the states stand ready to work with 
Congress and the Administration to design and 
implement a child support program that will 
strengthen elfare reform* 

- A financial investment worthy of the state effort to 
build a strong and uniform child support program* 



record keeping, enforcement, collection and 
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- Commitment and cooperation from Congress and the 
Administration. 

- Child Support Enforcement Program stability* 
Continued fiscal, legal, regulatory, and programmatic 
shifts in the program divert important resources away 
from our main goal — welfare reform. 

Child support enforcement is more than a cost recovery 
program. It can be a service that gives more than any 
welfare grant. We welcome the opportunity to work with you 
to develop the full potential of the child support 
enforcement program. 
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STATEMENT OP JOHN P. ABBOTT, DIRECTOR, CHILD SUPPORT 
PROGRAM, SALT LAKE CITY, UT 

Mr* Abbott. Thank you, Mr* Chairman. It is a great pleasure for 
me to once again appear before this committee. 

I was asked to talk about model programs in my presentation 
this morning; and it is interesting to note, at least for me, that 
when I started to prepare my testimony, I actually thought there 
was a model program somewhere. I came to find out, at least in my 
view, that there really is not. Utah has been touted at various 
times over the past years as leading the nation in the percentage of 
AFDC recovered, which is in part, the reason I'm here. 

As you heard Mr. Stanton indicate this morning, Idaho now 
leads that; but when you look at the whole question of model pro- 
gram, I have concluded that there really aren't any, but I have also 
concluded that there can be many. 

I would like to talk about the processes that must happen within 
any child support program. The first thing that you note in the law 
is that we must establish paternity* Clearly, this is one of the 
mfgor requirements of the law, but the question has been raised 
many times this morning: Well, how much does it cost? How many 
should we establish? 

I have an answer, at least from the perspective of the State of 
Utah. We established last year 1,650 paternity cases. Now, that is 
with an average AFDC caseload of about 14,000. Those paternity 
cases each cost us $1,065.09 on average to establish* Now, obvious- 
ly, that is very expensive. In fact, it is 17 percent of our program 
cost totally, or $1,758,000.00 a year. 1 3m also concerned, Mr. Chair- 
man, with some of the direction taken by the Federal Government 
recently, and I have already talked to Mr. Stanton about some of 
my concerns and hopefully we have agreed to disagree, as gentle- 
men sometimes do; but it appears from some of the remarks that 
have been made that they are measuring program success mainly 
in terms of cost effectiveness ratios. 

Senator Moynihan. You mean that $4 # 95 per dollar? 

Mr. Abbott. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moynihan. If I hear that once more, I am going to 
resign and go to work for the Bureau of the Budget. I mean, that 
has nothing to do with this. It is interesting in how you run your 
office, but what does it mean in regard to child support? Thank 
you. I thought I was nutty. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Abbott. I would just mention that if Utah were to cut back 
on paternity establishment to 600 or 800 cases, we would be more 
in line with an average State of our size; and clearly, we could cut 
our costs in half as well in that area. But I don't think that is the 
direction that this program 

Senator Moynihan. Stop right there. That is very important. We 
are losing ourselves in this little statistic about how much should 
you collect per dollar of expenditure. And it never says to you 
whether you are collecting on two families or 2,000. And you can 
get yourself in a situation where you know the mother and chil- 
dren live here, and next door is the male parent, and they are all 
friends. And you just pick two cases, and you can have the most 
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sensational ratios that have ever been seen and not be doing a 
damned thing. 

Mr. Abbott. I couldn't agree more, Senator. I just have a few fur- 
ther remarks, that may clarify that point. The first job you have to 
do, of course, in a child support environment is to locate the absent 
parents. This is a very labor-intensive process. Optimally, in a 
model program, it would be more machine intensive with comput- 
ers doing a lot of the work for you. 

Probably, in a model environment, you would have a terminal 
for every locater with an on-line interface with the State Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles, the driver's liccwe division, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the State tax division, perhaps the fish and game 
department, and of course, the Department of Social Services. 

A comprehensive automated computer system is definitely re- 
quired in order to carry out our responsibilities; but it aLo must be 
tailored to the environment it will operate in. And theoretically, 
States are eligible for Federal funding at the 90/10 enhanced rate. 
Other speakers this morning have talked about wanting a 100 per- 
cent match rate. Frankly, I will be happy if we can maintain a 90/ 
10 rate, per computer enhancement. 

States are being told now that they must transfer a certified 
system, since the Federal Government has decided that this will be 
less expensive. Unfortunately, there is no certified system, and 
transfers are not always the answer. 

In fact, each State is totally unique; and while some portions of 
some systems may be transferrable, there is no such thing as a 
clean transfer. 

In Utah, we spend an average of $2.3 million a year on locate. 
Remember that locate is an ongoing process. Once you locate the 
absent parent, establish the order and enforce the order, you often 
end up trying to relocate that individual or his assets. We have 
talked a bit this morning about support guidelines. Clearly, that is 
the second step. 

Once you locate the absent parent, you have to establish the 
order, and this could be done really in two basic ways: either 
tlirough an expedited judicial process or an administrative process. 
The administrative process is generally considered cheaper and 
quicker because it doesn't involve the court in a substantial way. 
However, whichever process is used, it must ensure due process of 
law. 

In Utah we use both an administrative and a judicial process. 
The whole area of establishment of orders unfortunately is one 
that has had a lot of turf protection surrounding it. The judiciary 
has been reluctant to give up their domain in these areas, and this 
has been some of the problems that States have had in enacting 
the 1984 Amendments. 

I thought it was 17 States, but Mr. Stanton indicated this morn- 
ing it was 33 States that had fully implemented these amendments. 
The States are making progress, and I want to make that perfectly 
clear. We have a large job to do. 

We have appreciated this committee's support. We appreciate 
your interest in the area. 

The next step in the process is the enforcement of the order. 
Once the absent parent is located and an order is established, en- 
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forcement can begin. There are a wide variety of e iforcement tech- 
niques that States can utilize. The 1984 Amendments have definite 
requirements in this area, and mandatory income withholding is 
probably the enforcement tool that will make the biggest differ- 
ence. We have talked about that a lot this morning, and I believe 
our organization would support automatic income withholding, as 
has been questioned this morning. 

Certainly, a model State should have all the enforcement tech- 
niques specified in the 1984 Amendments, although I must admit 
that the bonding requirement is really of no value. There are many 
other collection remedies that would also be in place. For example, 
there are the quick collection methods or the least costly; and I am 
referring here to the IRS refund intercept, State tax intercept, un- 
employment compensation, and some of these kinds of things. 

Also, I believe a model State would utilize— where everything 
else had foiled— some criminal enforcement. When people have the 
ability to pay and really just snub the court order, I think that 
sometimes criminal prosecution may be in order, although clearly 
they cannot pay their support if they are in jail. But some jurisdic- 
tions have had weekend jail programs that have helped in this 
kind of thing, and most people learn very quickly when they spend 
a night in the county jail. 

Also, as you know, sir, the Congress in its wisdom in 1984 includ- 
ed in their proposal and their amendments interstate funding. We 
have been working in the State of Utah with Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, and Alaska; and I am pleased to report that our interstate 
network will be on line effective August of this year. We are one of 
the first States to have that capability in place. 

I am again troubled in this area, sir, that the Administration in 
the President's budget for 1988 would do away with the finding in 
that area. We had envisioned that some day all States would be 
linked into an interstate network We think it is a mistake — per- 
haps a lack of vision — that this is being terminated. 

The whole question of child support enforcement often :omes 
down to: Do you work AFDC, or do you work non-AFDC cases? Of 
course, the 1984 Amendments required us to work both caseloads; 
but what is the proper balance? Frankly, I don't know. In Utah, to 
be honest with you, prior to the 1984 Amendments, we had a very 
small — 1,600 is all we had— on the non-AFDC side. We did catch 
the vision of the times, how°"er, and we did what we thought was 
the right thing. 

We advertised extensively. \ve ran public service announcements 
night and day, and our caseload grew very rapidly. We now have 
12,500 cases and collect more o*k a monthly basis in non-AFDC 
than we do on AFDC. So, to some degree, I think we are taking the 
right direction. 

On the other hand, I am not sure because the Federal Govern- 
ment continues to talk about only cost effectiveness. When we took 
on the non-AFDC caseload in a major way, we had to hire addition- 
al staff— 40. Those individuals have to be paid. It cost us more 
money; therefore, our cost effectiveness ratio dropped. So, this is a 
dilemma that the States are faced with. They don't know how to 
proceed; and frankly, if the President's budget proposal is passed, 
there will be 28 States in addition to Utah that will have to sub- 
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stantially cut costs in all areas; and I mean paternity, system de- 
velopment, interstate projects, and non-AFDC case work. 

I mentioned earlier that we had led the nation for actually nine 
years in the percentage of AFDC we recovered; and this is some- 
thing that is seldom addressed, much more limited in its under- 
standing. In fact, I question sometimes if the Federal Government 
really understands this perspective since most of them have never 
really been where the rubber meets the road. 

The difference between the Utah program, the Idaho program, 
and many other States that recover a large percentage of AFDC 
payments is our caseload penetration. Now, in any State, their 
cases are basically configured on a bell curve, if you will: the stand- 
ard model of distribution in a normal population. It is very possible 
for a State to have a very high cost benefit ratio if they only work 
within one standard deviation of the mean. In ether words, what 
they dc is "cream" the caseload. 

We have in Utah a very high staff-to-case ratio. We have one 
person for every 300 cases. That has allowed us to operate at two 
and three standard deviations from the mean on that normal dis- 
tribution curve, and that is why we have a high percentage of 
AFDC recovered, and that is really the major reason. Any State 
can do that, but it does require money, it requires staff and all 
those things. 

Senator Moynihan. And that is the measure of success, not that 
ratio. 

Mr. Abbott. I would submit to you, sir, that we could reduce our 
staff in half, collect a five-to-one ratio, and be in the top 10; but 
actually, the Federal Gove jment would lose money; the State of 
Utah would lose money; and mere importantly, the children would 
lose their support and their entitlement to know who their father 
is. 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Abbott, you have a nice Mormon direct- 
ness about you. I thank you very much. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Abbott follows:] 
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KOOKL IKOGKAM, HCUuM 03 I'ACT 

Prepared by 
John P. Abbott 

Is there really such a thing as a model CSE Program? The odos would 
say there must be; after all the program has been in existence for eleven 
years, surely enough time for programs to emerge as leaaers or moaels for 
emulation. Perhaps that*s why Vm here today, to talk about Uta^s child 
support program, although I would be the first to say we are not currently 
a model program, at least in the eyes of the federal government. In 
fact, I recently attended a meeting on February 9th here in Washington 
ana heard the Program Director name the top ten programs; Utah was not 
listed. He also named the worst ten programs, ana here again 
(fortunately), Utah was not listed. He did indicate later in his remarks 
that Utah was now number two in the percentage of AFUC recovered recently 
(we have been nimber one for the past eight years), recently being passed 
by our neighbor, Idaho. Consequently, when it came time for questions, I 
asked Mr. Stanton the basis for his categorization of the top ten 
programs, and found out that to be in the top ten now means you are in 
the top ten for cost-effectiveness ratio. I tried to explain the 
pitfalls of this very simplifiea method of ranking, but 1 doubt that I 
was understood. 

Part of my dilemma is that I have been in the program now for eight 
years, and we now have our fifth national CSE. Program Director in that 
perioo of time. They all had their own ideas on what constituter" being 
best, so it really came as no shock to hear that a state that a previous 
director had announced in a public meeting "did not even have a program" 
was now among the best. The states, given these conoitions of not only 
the goal post being constantly moved but also trie rules and referees 
being changed, leaves the states few options, the only thing we can do is 
attempt to implement the laws and determine for ourselves what success is. 
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What Would A Model Program Do, If There Was One? 
Establish Paternity 

Clearly, one of the major requirements of the law is that we 
establish paternity. How many? At what cost? The cost of Paternity 
Establishment in the State of Utah averages 1,065 per case with an annual 
average of 1,650 being established. Total cost of this initiative is 
$1,758,086; or 17% of our total program costs. Obviously, if the new way 
to be in the top ten is driver, solely on cost effectiveness, we need to 
dramatically curtail this activity. Irrespective of our social 
responsibility to these children, we can cut back to 600-800 and still be 
in line with similarly populated states. 

Locate Absent Parents 

This critical first step in the actual process can oe very labor 
intensive, but optimally in a model program it would also be system 
intensive (machine). A model environment for locate would consist of a 
terminal for every locator, with an on-line system interface „j.th the 
States 1 Department of Motor Vehicles, Driver's License, Department of 
Labor, State Tax Division, Fish and Game Department, Department of Social 
Services, and similar data bases. A comprehensive automated computer 
system is required, tailored to the environment it will operate in, and 
theoretically enhanced federal finding at a 90/10 match rate is 
available. Yet states are being told they must transfer a certified 
system, since they (the feds) have decided tnat this will be less 
expensive. Unfort irately, there are presently no certified systems, and 
transfers are not always the answer. In fact, each state is totally 
iniqie, and while some portions of some systems may be transferable, 
there is no sirh thing as a "clean" transfer. 

-2- 
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Utah spends an average of $2.3 million per year on locate activities. 
Remember that locate is an ongoing process* Once you locate the absent 
parent, establish the order, then enforce the order, you often end up 
trying to relocate the individual, and/or his assets again when he stops 
paying. 

Establish Orders 

An order must be established before it can be enforced. This can bo 
done with an ~xf edited judicial process or an aomini strati ve process. 
Administrative Process is generally quicker and cheaper because it 
doesn't usually involve the court in a substantial way. Whatever process 
is utilized, it must be done quickly and assure due process of law. In 
Utah, we use both— administrative is used in 85fc of the cases in the 
larger metropolitan areas, while the judicial system is used in all 
paternity cases and in rural areas where court backlogs are non-existent. 

This has been, along with enforcement, an area of intensive turf 
protection. The judicial systems in many states have been reluctant to 
give up their historic domain in the area of establishment and 
enforcement of orders. It is a slow process to get laws through 50 state 
legislatures to expeoite these processes. In fact, on February 9th, Mr. 
Stanton indicated only seventeen states had fully implemented the 1964 
Amendments. This is understandable— states view themselves as sovereign 
and sometimes resent the federal government telling them what to do, even 
if it's the right thing to do! The states are making progress; however, 
every year collections nre going up more than costs, which is vtry 
positive when you consider that states are making large investments in 
automating their systems and servicing the influx of Noo/FDC applicants 
into their programs. 
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Given time and support, all states will have expedited administrative 
or judicial processes. 

Enforcement 

Once the absent parent is located and an order is established , 
enforcement can begin. There are a wide variety of enforcement 
techniques that states can utilize, and the 1964 Amenoments made definite 
requirements in this area. Mandatory Income Withholding is probably the 
enforcement tool that will make the difference nationwide for the program. 
It simply requires that if you are employed for wages and you are 
delinquent in child support payments in an amount equal to one month of 
current support for over 30 a ays, that you are subject to income with- 
holding. This must be in place on 75% of all appropriate cases in a 
state. Other enforcement techniques such as garnishments, wage assign- 
ments, etc. , may be just as good, but these vary widely with differences 
in state laws. A model state should have all the enforcement techniques 
specified in the • 64 Amendments; although one, the bonding requirement! 
is really of no valia. 

Other Collection Remedies 

A model state would also employ and utilize to the fullest extent 
possible the quick and effective collection methods, such as IKS refina 
intercept 9 sttte tax intercept! unemployment compensation garnishments! 
etc. Such a state would also utilize criminal enforcement techniques as 
a last resort, executions on real and personal property, seizure of 
assets, etc. A state may also contract with private collection agencies 
on cases they have given up on for a contingency fee. 
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Interstate Networks 

Congress in its wisdom in the 1984 Amendments includeo fcrJs to be 
utilized by the states in the development of interstate networks* So 
often in this business, crossing state lines can put, tne absent parent 
into a safe haven, sometimes for years. States have been working 
vigorously to establish interstate networks. Since Utah's neighbors ana 
the majority of the states in Region VIII had no centralized computer 
system or were county administered or both, we joined the Region X 
project* I am pleased to report that our interstate network with Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington, Alaska, ana Utah will be operational this August. 
This will have a major impact on our ability to work each other's cases 
in an effective and efficient manner. Several o*her projects are also 
well underway in other areas of the cointry. Unfortunately, the 
administration has failed to catch the vision of the potential in this 
area, since they are recommending the phasing out of all projects this 
fiscal year. This is being done irrespective of the fact that the 
interstate grant funds were to last in perpetuity; and, that several 
projects are just getting started. 

A model state would definitely be linked into an interstate network, 
and at one time we believed this could occur nationwide over time. 

AFDC vs. NON-AFDC 

What woula a mooel state look like in reference to its AFDC vs. 

Non~AFUC case loads? Who knows? 1 have no idea. In Utah, prior to the 

i -64 Amendments, we had a very small U,60U) Non-AFOC case load. We 

caught the vision of the times, however, and did what we thought was the 

right thing: we advertised extensively, we ran PSA's night anc 1 oay, and 
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our case load grew rapidly. We now have 12,500 cases and collect more on 
a monthly basis in Non-AFDC than in AFOC. Many, many children were out 
there who needed our services. We provideo it for free and paid the fee 
ourselves. We weren't surprised when we had to hire aaaitional staff to 
work the cases nor when our AFDC-collection-to-total-cost ratio plummeted 
as a result of these additional staff working Non-AFDC cases. We are 
totally amazed, however, at the level of demand the Non-AFDC plaintiffs 
place on our workers with daily phone calls and demanas for support 
money; after all, they need it to live. We were shockeo, again, on 
February 9, 1987, when Mr. Stanton proudly nameo the top ten states in 
the country. Some were states who, in our view, had almost pre-1975 
programs. Imagine hearing they were now our superiors. This was even 
more embarrassing because over the past eight years we have provided 
technology transfers or system transfers to 1/3 of our sister states, not 
to mention numerous presentations at national conferences! 

If you are going to work Non-ADC cases thac don't get support and 
need the service, it will cost a lot of additional money for both the 
state and the federal sioes of the equation, if you work these cases but 
also become the clearinghouse for all support cases in the state, the 
majority of which are paying anyway, you can dramatically ertiance youc 
total-collection-to-total-cost ratio. 

If the current administration proposal is passed which requires an 
AFDC-collection-to-total-cost-ratio of 1.4:1, then Utah and twenty-eight 
other states will have to cut costs in all areas, including paternity 
establishment, system development, interstate projects, and Non-AFDC case 
work. Some states to include Utah will also have to cut back on their 
AFDC work depending on case load penetration. 
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Case Load Penetration 

The difference between the Utah program and many others historically 

* 

has been our tremendous emphasis on case load penetration* We operate on 
the assumption (mission statement) that all children axe entitled to 
support from both parents. That means on 25% of our cases we have to 
first establish paternity to find out who the other parent is. It also 
means that on all cases , we work them Intensively , with a high ratio of 
staff to cases (approximately 1 FTC to each 300 cases). Any state's case 
load falls within a normal distribution curve (i.e., bell curve) with the 
majority of collection potential falling within one stanaard deviation of 
the mean. With our staff ratio (and our ability to add staff so long as 
we collect $2.00 for each dollar we spend), our expedited processes, 
which we have had for nine years, and our effective enforcement 
techniques which were in place prior to the '84 Amendments, we have 
continually increased AFOC collections up until FY 85. Our penetration 
of the case load regularly operates at three standard deviations from the 
mean! In 1985 we plateaued and are simply bringing up all the water in 
the well! This does require resources and expenoi tares by the state and 
federal government, but both have always made a profit. I would sibmit 
to this committee that we could terminate half our work force and only 
operate within one standard deviation of the mean and realize a 
benefit- to-cost ratio of 5:1 or more! That would no douot put us on tne 
top ten list but the state would lose revenue, tne feoeral government 
would lose revenie, and most important many deserving children would lose 
tneir child support and/or the Knowledge of who their parents even were. 
In other words, if we cream the case load ana make a nice benefit-to-cost 
ratio, in reality we all lose. 
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It is my belief, obviously, that a model program does not merely 
cream the case load. 
Corcr ; ter Systems 

A model state would alsc have a "state of the art" EDP system, which 
no state currently has. Such a system would be primarily on-line, and 
everyone whu worked cases would have a terminal. The system would 
interface all other helpful state systems, turn out required federal 
reports and state managerial reports, and handle ail distribution. The 
system would assign cases on a priority basis, have narrative capability, 
and rin production directly off the mainframe for commonly used form 
letters. The system would also receive case information automatically 
from 4-A upon case opening. The system would also perform many other 
basic functions which I wiJl not elaborate on since they are beyond the 
scope of this testimony. 

Management 

A model child support program would have management with the aoility 
and latitude to influence a broad range of .'.ndivid uals and groups. The 
organization would be "value" dn n, with a mission statement and goals 
to support the mission. It would also employ modern management 
philosophy and operate in a Hunan Prrource Environment which values and 
respects the individual and uses his or her skills to their fullest 
potential. Management would work diligently to insure that employees 
understood organizational goals and values and incorporated them as their 
own. It would have supportive systems ana structures, including the 
aoility to freely communicate up and down, solve problems in a 
synergistic manner, utili7e job agreements that were win/win for both 
employer and employee, and utilize self-supervision and self-evaluation 
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where maturity levels warranted* Management would insist on excellence 
and reward outstanding accomplishments with incentives, perks, pay 
raises, and more challenges* In <er words, it would emulate the best 
practices found in private industry* 

Partnership 

A model program, in my view, must wn rk in partnership with many other 
entities* It must have the support of the Governor's office, the state 
legislature, the judicial system, the private bar, and of critical 
importance, the federal government* In my opinion, a partnership 
relationship with the feoeral government could be the greatest asset* 
It's also one that states have coveted often but seldom haa* It almost 
seems on many occasions that the federal government has found the enemy 
and it is us! It is my opinion that when the fecial government makes a 
commitment to work with the states in all areas of this program on a 
supportive and auvocacy basis, then and only then will the spirit and 
intent of the 1984 Amendments become the law of the land and the children 
of this nation receive the support they so desperately need* 

When the federal government ceases its attempts to obliterate the 
program with negative legislative initiatives (see the President's budget 
recommendations for FY 88), policy initiatives that dictate methoo to an 
unacceptable degree (see interstate regulations), and requirements that 
are totally unrealistic (see ID-day deadline on 0CSE-i>6), then the 
program can move forward at a 15 to level of increase per vear rather 
than the 7 to 10% increases now be.nc, realiieal We the states 
desperately need partners in this effort, it is after all a manrooth 
undertaking* 

We appreciate this committee and the supportive nurturing oversight 
you nave provided since the program's inception* Obviously there is no 
model program, but there can be many with your continued support* 

I thank you for the opportunity to be here. 
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Senator Moynihan. Ms. Paikin. 

STATEMENT OP SUSAN PAIKIN, DIRECTOR OF SUPPORT, FAMILY 
COURT OP DELAWARE 

Ms. Paikin. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the Subcommittee on 
Social Security and Family Policy for this opportunity to provide at 
least one judicial perspective on child support enforcement; and I 
also commend the members for their continuing interest in this 
critical subject. 

As originally enacted, passage of Title IV(D) of the Social Securi- 
ty Act of 1974, the goal of this program was clearly overwhelming- 
ly a fiscal one. It has been repeatedly said the primary purpose was 
to recoup some of the expenditures to State and Federal Govern- 
ments of the cost of welfare. What has happened in the 1984 
Amendments is not only the provision for dramatic new enforce- 
ment techniques, so that it is a sharing of the wealth of experience 
of a variety of different States, but perhaps most importantly a rec- 
ognition that all children deserve support and that these services 
should be extended, not based on how much ftmding the govern- 
ment is going to get back, but what children deserve. 

If I can digress a bit from the prepared testimony, I feel some- 
what compelled as the representative of the judiciary here to per- 
haps respond a bit to the system that existed in New York that the 
last witness described. 

While originally I had deferred from describing a model pro- 
gram, if I could just tell you briefly, as Delaware has enacted the 
1984 Amendments — and I think we are compelled to enact them— 
let me describe for you what would have happened if the past wit- 
ness were in Delaware. 

First and oremost, hopefully if she had gone to a private attor- 
ney, that attorney would have advised her of the services from the 
agency at a cost of a $25.00 application fee. And therefore, ethical- 
ly, he would have advised her that while she was certainly wel- 
come to retain his or her services, she might want to take advan- 
tage of the child support services available through the State IV-D 
Agencies. 

Senator Moynihan. Is that your agency? 

Ms. Paikin, The application fee for a nonwelfare iL ?nt is $25.00. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes, and that is vour agency? 

Ms. Paikin. No, I am sorry. I am with the Family Court. 

Senator Moynihan. You are with the court itself, but it is as we 
have provided? Yes. 

Pis. Paikin. The State itself has done a lot of work with the pri- 
vate bar to convince th? jl that, while in the short run it may be 
perceived that they have lost some cases, they really didn't want to 
work child supprrt cases, anyway. And they have, in fact, effective- 
ly advised most clients coming in who are seeking only child sup- 
port to avail themselves of the services of our Division of Child 
Support Enforcement. 

Senator Moynihan. And you have made that a sort of matter of 
professional ethics? 

Ms. Paiktn. Absolutely. In addition, if she had just walked into 
the court house and sought to file a petition, the court would first 
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of all would have advised her that it was to her advantage to go 
ahead and file with the IV(D) agency. So, hopefully all systems are 
moving her toward that direction. 

Once obtaining IV(D) services, the cost as I said was $25.00. For 
that, she gets the representation of a State Attorney General in all 
proceedings. The petition would have been filed within four weeks. 
After the filing of that petition, she would have been before the 
Delaware Family Court for a mandatory pretrial, what we call 
"mediation process/' at which the parties would have exchanged fi- 
nancial information, on sworn financial documents; would have at 
that point had a court support officer help them apply the Dela- 
ware child support formula, to which Representative Maroney re- 
ferred earlier, and one of three things would have happened. 

At that very moment — that is, within four weeks of filing — she 
would have had either a permanent agreement based substantially 
on that formula, or she would have had an interim agreement 
until the matter could have gotten to court, or she would nave had 
an interim order entered that very day. 

In addition, we have made that interim order, if it is entered, 
fully enforceable by everything, including our wage withholding 
laws, which — as previously mentioned — are seven day delinquen- 
cies. So, in essence, one missed payment and your wages are at- 
tached through an expedited process. 

That is at least how Delaware has envisioned the mandates of 
the IV(D) system working, and I think as John mentioned, the serv- 
ices to those IV(D) clients are particularly important. 

In evaluating the current status of child support enforcement, it 
has to be remembered that Public Law 98-378 greatly expanded its 
visibility and impact on the courts. From the program's inception 
in 1974, a few courts with a long-standing practice of using quasi- 
judicial officials to hear child support cases had taken advantage of 
cooperative agreements and had worked with it. But the over- 
whelming majority of the judiciary were both unaware and unaf- 
fected by Title IV(D) actions. 

Furthermore, although Federal law was passed in the year 
1984 — as has been previously mentioned — implementing State leg- 
islation was not required to be enacted, or the majority of it, until 
1986. Thus, there exists a reLlly vital need for both extensive judi- 
cial training and also some time to see how these things are going 
to work and be tested and tried in the courts. 

If I can perhaps put this briefly aside and perhaps alert you to 
some issues that I think are impr-' - ' *v>r the Committee to consid- 



are going and make sure the progr~-a works. 

But there are areas, and I think they have been brought up elo- 
quently prior to nor/, that are of increasing concern. Perhaps one 
of the most important areas is the issue of interstate case process- 
ing. I think Congress, by the terms of the 1984 Amendments, recog- 
nized that you haven't solved the problems. You should remember 
that the substantive case law that even allows States to prosecute 
cases on an interstate basis predates, by many years, the existence 
of Title IV(D). 
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That law needs to be brought up to date. States have to have a 
vested interest in working each other's cases and recognize that we 
are in this boat together. That is a critical and important process. 
One of the key elements — and I think something that could be 
easily cured— is that as bad or difficult it is to locate within your 
own State, to try and locate someone who has moved to another 
State is incredible. The use of the Department of Labor's Internet 
network would be something which would provide a distinct advan- 
tage for enforcing child support payments. 

I am sorry; That is the Department of Labor's Internet Network. 
As I understand it, it is currently not available to child support to 
assist in locating absent parents. 

And that would provide a great help with regard to linkages be- 
tween States. Probably the other m^jor issue, which again has been 
addressed, is the adequacy of support orders, and it is tied into two 
components: One. ihe level of orders, and I simply concur with 
people who have recommended today that support guidelines — 
whatever those support guidelines be— should be made mandatory 
on the States through the adoption of either rebuttable presump- 
tion or something else that people understand. They should not be 
permitted to be advisory as they are now. Likewise, under current 
law, although State agencies are required to both establish and en- 
force orders, there is no mandate on the 40 agencies to modify. 

And I belnve that thai key issue of modification is critical since 
everyone will be well aware that circumstances will change and 
you will need to update the order. There are also mcyor issues with 
regard to paternity and an alert that whatever kind of workfare, 
work, or ET program that you have for both absent parents and 
custodial parents should be looked at in the context of their effect 
on both child support guidelines as well as child care costs. Also, I 
would suggest that you don't forget children in foster care and the 
policy issues underlying what is going to be the next generation of 
pioKems, which is the impact on this of second families, because 
that is the issue that courts are having to deal with, where parties 
are remarried. 

Senator Moynihan. The impact on the second family as well as 
the first? 

Ms. Paikin. Right. And especially as you get into areas of modifi- 
cation. 

[The prepared stafc ment of Ms. Paikin follows:] 
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JUDICIAL I'hKSK'l ' nV!i 0*1 Ulll.l) hUi i hk i' ». .M).«;r.. a :.hr 

Susan P. Paikin, Esq. 
Director of Support 
The Family Court of the State of Delaware 
Member, Judicial and Legislative Committee, 
National Child Support Enforcement Association \ 

I want to thank the Subcommittee on Social Security and 
Family Policy for this opportunity to provide a judicial 
perspective on child support enforcement and commend the members 
for their continuing interest in this critical issue. 

As originally enacted by the passage of Title V-D of the 
Social Security Act in 197 1 *. the goal of this intergovernmental 
cooperative effort was overwhelmingly i fiscal one: to reduce 
government's burden of supporting poor children receiving Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) by ensuring that the 
timid support obligation of non-custodial parents was established 
and enforced. While the original law permitted action by state 
IV-D agencies on behalf of non-welfare children, states were not 
encouraged to do so and indeed, faced a financial disincentive 
for expanded services. 

The factors that brought abou* Congress* re-evaluation of the 
child support enforcement program ten years after its inception 
need not be recounted here. Needless to say, judges throughout 
the country recognized the same epidemic disobedience of court 
orders that caused the passage of t e "hild Support Enforcement 
Amendments of 198*4 , Public Law 98-378. Without \n any way 
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minimizing the critical importance of the enforcement tools 
mandated by the 1984 Amendments, perhaps the most sweeping change 
wrought by their adoption was the shift in the program's focus. 
Although recoupment of the cost of AFDC and foster care payments 
remain a high priority, the implicit primary goal of the program 
now ic to guarantee all children adequate support from their parents. 
For state IV-D agencies, this objective is embodied most directly 
in the requirement not only to offer services to non-welfare 
custodial parents, but also to advertise those services. As to 
the IV-A program, the $50.00 disregard passed simultaneously 
ensures that children on welfare benefit from the support 
collected on their behp.Il". The ma.' policy directive for the 
judiciary is to ensure th * all children are treated equally, 
regardless of the marital status of the parents, or how the case 
is brought before the Court. 



In evaluating the current status of the child support 
enforcement program, it muct be remembered that the passage of 
Public taw 98-378 greatly expanded its visibility and impact on 
state Judicial systems. From the program's inception in 
1974, a few courts with a long-standing pra tice of using quasi- 
judicial officials to hear child support cases took advantage of 
avai lable federal i inane ial support by entering into cooperative 
agreements with state IV-D agencies. But the overwhelming 
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majority of judge? was unaware and unaffected by Title IV-D of 
the Social Security Act prior to the 198*» Amendments. 
Furthermore, although the federal law was passed in 1984, most 
implementing state legislation was not enacted (nor required to 
be so enacted) until 1986. Thus, there still exists a vital 
need for both extensive judicial education and time in which the 
new remedies can be tried and tested in the courts. 

When asked to provide this judicial perspective, I was 
requested specifically to identify those aspects of the Delaware 
program that enhance the underlying goa^s of the federal law. 
Initially, I note that we have both a state administered IV-D 
program and a statewide Family Court. The latter structure is 
pi rticularly beneficial, as the Court has subject matter jurisdiction 
over all cases in which child support may arise directly or 
indirectly. Thus, the same ctatutes, court procedures and 
standards apply whether the child support case arises ancillary 
to a divorce, by separate petition of a custodial parent, or 
pursuant to a petition to establish parentage of a child born out 
of wedlock. An ancillary benefit is the Court's jurisdiction 
over related matters such as custody and visitation, foster care 
review, adoption and termination of pauntal rights an. domestic 
violence . 
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Perhaps, Delaware's most widely acknowledged advantage is 
that the Family oourt bench independently recognized the need for 
a uniform standard to establish child support orders and adopted 
the Delaware Child Support Formula as a rebuttable presumption 
effective January 26, 1979- For the past eight years, this 
formula has been applied to ever> support case, regardless of the 
itage at which it is resolved, unless the Court was persuaded by 
the evidence that its use would produce an inequitable result. 
The existence and acceptance of this standard by the bench and b?r 
has enabled the Court to adopt a mandatory mediation process at 
.which parties attempt to reach a voluntary resolution of the 
case . 

Two important factors are present in this pre-trial procedure. 
First, no agreement is t..*ered as a court order until it is 
reviewed for sufficiency by a Master, based on sworn financial 
affidavits of both parties, together with supporting documents 
and a calculation of the Delaware formula. The Court thus provides 
independent oversight to offset any pressure a custodial parent 
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might feel to "-3ttle down" and to ensure that children receive 
adequate and equitable suppor t from both parents. No agreement 
for less than the formula is confirmed, unless facts are 
presented in the written agreement that support the parents' 
conclusion that a lesser amount is in the child's best interest. 
Second, if no permanent or interim agreement can be reached at 
mediation, an enforceable interim order is set immediately by a 
Master after an abbreviated hearing. This latter procedure is 
indispensable. The Family Court has long agreed with Congress' 
conclusion that in child support cases Justice delayed is justice 
denied. Ic is our experience that the adoption of a statewide child 
support formula as a rebuttable presumption has allowed 
judicial control over the adequacy of support orders, while 
reducing direct judicial involvement to less than five percent of 
the caseload. 

The symbiotic relationship between child support guidelines 
and effectively expediting child support cases is evident. 
Courts are being required to handle an ever-increasing volume of 
cases brought about by higher divorce rates and out-of-wedlock 
births. Additionally, the publicity concerning the new remedies 
should encourage custodial t -ents who eit'ie * never established 
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an order or gave up hope of enforcing ar old one to reassert 
their children's rights*. As jurisdictions m ve toward the use of 
quasi- judicial or administrative process, tUe> v. che reality 



the attempt to expedite the hearing process will merely result in 
another costly layer of bureaucracy, as the losing party appeals 
to the judiciary. Where judges continue to hear cases, 
guidelines likewise ensure adequacy and equity. 

Delaware, as well as many other states, has a history of 
tough child support laws which predate the 1984 Amendments: 
automatic withholding based on a delinquency of only seven 
working days; adoption of the Uniform Parentage Act; and, a 
modification standard requiring petitioner to establish only 
a change of circumstances. There also has been a coalescence of 
commitment from all branches of state government to enhance child 
support services. One highlight is a unique agreement permitting 
funds derived from Family Court's billings under its Cooperative 
Agreement to be re -dedicated to improve the Court's child support 
efforts. This partnership has been recently reinforced during 
the development of the state's automated child support 
enforcement system. 



that unless support guidelines are provided for *" 



officials , 
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Like Delaware , there are numerous jurisdictions with 
extensive judicial involvement and Innovative procedures designed 
to ensure a fair and speedy resolution of child support cases. 
The best practice components of these p ograms warrant continued 
Congressional and OCSE study for potential transfer to other 
states. There is no one model program that will work effectively 
in all jurisdictions. The subject matter is, after all, 
intrinsically intertwined with state domestic relations law. 
Nevertheless, it is the active involvement of the federal 
government to discov r and define the most effective state 
practices that brought about the enormous accomplishments of the 
1984 Amendments. This effort should continue. 

Recognizing that the centerpiece of the Child Support 
Enforcement Amendments Is a series of enforcement remedies to be 
adopted and used by all states, it may be another year before vh^ 
effectiveness of those remedies can be fairly judged. To date, 
it appears that, as anticipated, the income withholding provision 
will have the most far reaching positive impact. Perhaps the 
leust effective is the bonding provision. I am unaware of one 
company that will underwrite a bond that can be defaulted to the 
custodial parent and child where the obligor breaches the 
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obligation and is not subject to income withholding. While 
property bonds may assist in those cases where the obligor has 
significant assets, the remedy is currently unenforceable against 
the majority of self-employed obligors. 

Despite the major achievements of the rhiJd support enforcement 
program to date, it has become evident that there are a number of 
areas which require further thought and possible legislation, 
including: interstate enforcement; child support guidelines; 
modification of support orders, paternity establishment; and a 
penumbra o; issues connected with welfare reform and breaking the 
generational cycle of poverty. 
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Interstate Enforcement 

It is universally acknowledged that the problems encountered 
In establishing and en forcing child support orders are 
exacerbated when the obligated parent resides in a different 
state from that of the custodial parent and child* Given the 
mobility of current society, both for valid reasons and as a 
method of avoiding fiscal and parenting responsibility, the 
issue of interstate case processing is critical* 

By the passage of the Child Support Enforcement Amendments 
of 1984, Congress recognized both the need for states to pass 
more effective laws and the myriad of special problems created 
whwn more than one state is involved in a particular case. The 
special appropriation for interstate demonstration projects 
evidences Congressional acknowledgment that the 1984 Amendments 
did not contain final solutions to successful prosescution and 
enforcement of these obligations* One should not lose sight of 
the fact that interstate child support enforcement is encumbered 
by substantive state laws that either pre-date the IV-D system 
(as in the case of URESA and RUhESA) or are so new as to be 
untested (i.e., interstate income withholding). Thus, while 
federal regulations mandating the effective involvement of state 
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IV-D agencies will go a long way toward improving the process, it 
is my belief that OCSE must also maintain and expand its efforts 
to evaluate and update state laws permitting interstate case 
handling and provide training to states on the effective use of 
such laws. 

With regard to interstate income withholding, it is unclear 
at this moment whether the purpose of the law will be achieved: 
that is, to allow states to transfer a withholding order to the 
location where the obligor derives income, without subjecting 
the underlying support order to modification in that other 
state. Unfortunately, some states have chosen to require that 
the support order be domesticated in a procedure skin to that set 
forth in the registration provisions of The Uniform Reciprocal 
Enforcement of Support Act. Other states have refused to process 
an income withholding unless the obligor is in default based on the 
standard set in the responding state. Furthermore, despite the 
inescapable conclusion that interstate income withholding 
requests are to be processed as efficiently as instate 
ilthholding orders, current practice is «everly deficient. It 
may well be that time, education and GCSE enforcement wllJ 
relieve current roadblocks. If not, Congressional direction may 
be advisable. 
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I note that interstate income withholding and current law 
permitting recourse to federal courts when a responding state is 
uncooperative, 42 U.S.C. §660, require as a pre-condition 
that there be an existing order and that the obligated parent 
and/or the parent ' s income can be located. While enforcement is 
a significant interstate concern, the problems inherent in 
establishing or modifying an order warrant greater consideration. 

The Office of Child Support Enforcement has issued a Notice 
of Proposed Rulemaking, *»5 C.F.R. Parts 301, 302, 303 and 305. 
If the Subcommittee concurs that p. L. 98-378 granted OCSE broad 
regulatory authority in interstate cases, I commend to its 
attention these important regulations and the extensive comments 
submitted. However, if the agency.'s Congressional mandate is 
unclear, I would respectfully suggest that Title IV-D be amended 
to define each state's obligation in interstate actions. 

In either case, two specific areas may warrant legislation. 
First, as previously stated, the location of an absent parent is a 
condition precedent to any petition, and perhaps the weakest link 
in the current program. The availability of the Department of 
Labor's Internet System would significantly enhance the federal 
parent locater system. Congress may wish to mandate access to 
this important information. Second , Congress may reconsider the 
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issue of whether a custodial parent should have recourse to 
U. S. District Court to establish a support order where the 
responding state is uncooperative. While audit penalties may be 
an appropriate federal response to a state's general lack of 
effort in interstate cases, such disallowances do nothing to aid 
a child caugh t in bureaucratic inaction. 

Finally, there are a number of ongoing efforts which warrant 
recognition. In one of the best r<-.ent examples of state/federal 
cooperation, new uniform interstate forms have been developed by 
a committee comprised of child support professionals from across 
the country working under the auspices of OCSE. As the 
petitioner is generally unavailable to the Court, the positive 
impact of an improved "paper case" cannot be overestimated. Of 
equal import is the work required to update the substantive state 
laws (URESA or RURESA) which permit interstate prosecution of 
child support cases. These efforts, combined with the anticipated 
benefits from the interstate demonstration grants and the 
issuance of final regulations should provide meaningful solutions 
to many of the interstate dilemmas. 
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Child Support Guidelines and Modlf icatiors of Support Orders 

Apart from the raorass of problems complicating interstate 
child support enforcement, it is the intertwined issues of child 
support guidelines and modification of support orders that most 
warrant further federal consideration and, perhaps, bolder 
direction. Currently, Public Law 98-378 requires states to adopt 
statewide guidelines by October 1, 1987; however, it permits them 
to be advisory to judges and other officials responsible for 
adjudicating awards. As to updating of support orders, Title 
IV-D is silent. While states are required to establish and enforce 
orders, they are under no obligation to review existing orders 
for adequacy. 

By way of a part ial disclaimer, I note that my views in this 
area reflect both Delaware's experience and the work of the 
Advisory Panel on Child Support Guidelines. These opinions have 
been reinforced by the positive response of judges who are just 
now beginning to work with guidelines developed in their own 
states. While there may be debate as to the type of guideline 
a state should adopt, I believe Congress will find almost 
universal acceptance from stales that have implemented uniform 
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standards that they can materially improve the adequacy of 
orders, enhance consistent and equitable treatment of litigants 
and facilitate mere efficient adjudication of cases. 

There are two issues raised by current law. First, where 
guidelines are adopted as advisory, there is a concern that the 
federal mandate to treat all children equally will net be met. 
Common sense and fundamental fairness require consistency within 
a state; the level of a child support award should not be 
dependent upon either the nature of the proceeding in which it 
was obtained or the skills of an advocate. Giving rebuttable 
presumption status to guidelines is one method of ensuring equal 
treatment, while permitting individual va/riance where the amount 
derived from such a standard would produce an inequitable result. 



Second, many states currently bar Modification of a support 
order, absent a showing that the original award is unconscion- 
able. Such a standard is a distinct disservice to children and 

to governments bearing the cost of supporting them. All 

/ 

available evidence supports the conclusion that the guidelines 
currently under consideration by stajes will significantly raise 
the level of support awards. Congress may wish to consider 
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addre s sing both the standard upon which an order may be reviewed 
and wht.her the adoption of a statewide guideline should be 
deemed in and of itself a circumstance warranting modification. 

A pilot project in New Jersey amply demonstrates this point. 
After adopting a new child support standard, New Jersey reviewed 
1,51** AFDC orders that were at least two years old and held 
modification hearings on those cases. The State reports that the 
average order increased from $116 to $259 per month, and that in 
one-fourth of these cases, welfare was terminated as a direct 
consequence of the increased child support. Two other states may 
present models for Congressional review. California has enacted 
a statute specifying that the adoption of i*s guideline is a 
change of circumstance for purpose of obtaining a modification in 
the child support award. Michigan has mandated that every 
AFDC support order is automatically reviewed every two years, and 
non-welfare custodial parents are permitted to file a 
modification request after the same time lapse. 

For a more detailed analysis of this issue, I commend to the 
Subcommittee the Advisory Panel Recommendations submitted this month. 
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Paternity 

What is often most troubling to judges regarding the 
establishment of paternity is the apparent delay In bringing the 
cases to court. While scientific evidence had assuaged some of 
the prejudice to the named father occasioned by the failure to 
bring a petition in a timely manner, the child support lost 
Is rarely recovered. In light of both the $50 disregard (payable 
only as current support) and the Bradley bill (H.R. 5300) 
establishing support payments as judgment when due, children are 
being deprived of significant rights when a paternity case is 
prioritized "to the bottom of the pile." 

There cannot be a more important task for a child support 
agency than to establish the birthright of children born out of 
wedlock, regardless of the immediate financial potential of the 
case. I recognize that these cases are often not cost effective 
in the year the petition is brought; nevertheless, they represent 
an investment in the future. States should be encouraged to act. 

At the same time, Congress may wish to study the high 
percentage of cases in which the named father is excluded from 
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paternity, and the public .policy issues presented by the adoption 
of the Uniform Parentage Act. Finally, OCSE should be encouraged 
to continue its support for projects aimed at improving 
procedures for establishing paternity in interstate cases. 

Welfare Reform 

It is difficult to hear child support cases on a regular 
basis without becoming increasingly aware of the overarching 
issues of generational poverty exacerbated by teenage pregnancy, 
illiteracy, and the lack of sufficient job or educational skills 
necessary to obtain and hold meaningful employment. Regardless 
of the guideline a state adopts, it is clear that the 
establishment and enforcement of child support orders standing 
alone will not resolve the pover tizat ion of women and children. 

I understand that discussions on welfare reform by all 
interested parties include consideration of work training 
programs for both support obligors and AFDC recipients. While 
indisputably beneficial, such programs must be carefully drawn to 
factor in their impact on how support orders are established and 
enforced. As with paternity establishment, the key issue for 
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Congress and the states may be the willingness to adequately fund 
an effort that should have a significant long term benefit, but 
will have a high short term cost. 

There are a myriad of other IV-A requirements that directly 
impact on child support cases. The $50 disregard not only has 
encouraged recipient participation and benefited children, but 
also has allowed non-custodial parents to feel that their support 
payments make a positive impact on the standard of living of 
their children. As an aside, it is a perfect rebuttal to the 
"pampers and milk" defense to non-payment of support. On the 
other hand, the Standard Filing Unit rule, *»5 C.F.R. §206.10 (a) 
(l) (vii) (1985) has stirred concern and complaint from both 
obligors, who strenuously object to the involuntary placement of 
their children on the welfare rolls, and from custodial parents 
who have seen their family income reduced. This latter 
regulation may be worthy of Congressional reconsideration. 
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Again, I want to thank the Subcommittee for the invitation 
to participate in thece hearings. While these comments have been 
lengthy, I hope they prove useful. In significant part, the urge 
to move constantly forward is a direct result of a nationwide 
consensus on the potential this program has to better the lives 
of all children. Review and innovation must be ongoing; an 
equally critical task is to reinforce the remarkable public 
policy achievements of P. L. 98-378 through education, 
enforcement and continued financial commitment. X look forward 
to having the opportunity to work with you on both tasks. 
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Senator Moynihan. Now, we are going to have to move along out 
of courtesy to witnesses who have yet to be heard. We obviously 
overscheduled; that is the problem that many of us have in politics. 

I would like to say that we so much appreciate your testimony, 
and you are not going to get away without having to help us on a 
couple of tlungs here. First, these are assignments; all right? You 
will do the following assignments. 

Ms. Kastner, I want you to write us a paper on why it costs so 
much to establish paternity. In the spirit tknt Ms. Paikin described 
that you can go to a lawyer and pay if you want about $17,000.00 
or you can §o to the bureau and pay $25.00 and let the Attorney 
general do it for you. Now, there is something the matter here. 
Why is it like this in the District of Columbia? And are we faced 
with a kind of doctrinal opposition which just doesn't want to do it 
and won't? And sometimes, family courts will be part of that 
process. 

Mr. Abbott, you are going to give us a paper that tells us what 
are, in fact, the reductions in Federal support for this program that 
are hi the proposed budget. You say 28 States will do that. Now, 
Mr. Stanton didn t know about that. I mean, that poor man, he has 
to go back downtown; but we want to know about it. We want you 
to tell us about it, and again, we will give you legislative 
immunity 

Mr. Abbott. I appreciate that. [Laughter.] 

Senator Moynihan. You cannot be arrested on the way to or 
from this committee. We would like to have that because it gives 
lis a sense of where things are working— the point about stability 
that you made. 

And Ms. Paikin, you are obviously so adept in this matter. The 
whole idea of interstate networks— you mentioned the DOL Inter- 
net You are going to tell us what the Internet means and talk 
about how we should move toward a national system. I was sur- 
prised that you, Mr. Abbott, mentioned fish and game licenses and 
things like that, but you didn't mention Social Security. 

Mr. Abbott. We get that through the Federal Parent Locate 
Service, and the Internal Revenue Service. 

Senator Moynihan. You do? 

Mr. Abbott. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moynihan. To try to do it through the New York City 
income maintenance offices, it cannot be done. I spent a morning 
in one, and they said: Not a chance. Somehow, they have managed 
to block access to the— out in any Social Security Regional Office, 
you bring up a file in nanoseconds. The technology is there, and 
there is something against the use of it, I think. 

Would you ask about the use of locaters? Give us a little essay on 
what they have done; will you do that for us? We really will appre- 
ciate it. 

If you have any other thoughts, will you let us know? You won't 
go away? You will keep in touch? 
Ms. Kastner. We would love to. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you very much. We are much indebt- 
ed to you. 
Mr. Abbott. Thank you. 
Ms. Paikin. Thank you. 
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Senator Moynihan. We are now going to hear a sort of reprise 
from the American Public Welfare Association. Mr. Heintz, who is 
Commissioner of Income Maintenance in Hartford, Connecticut; 
and Mr. Pulton, who is the Director of the Apartment of Human 
Services in Oklahoma City. 

We would have heard you in a blizzard, but we had to take the 
testimony on the record. But now you are back and we welcome 
you both, gentlemen. Mr. Heinta? 

STATEMENT OF STEPHEN B. HEINTZ, COMMISSIONER, 
DEPARTMENT OP INCOME MAINTENANCE, HARTFORD, CT 

Mr. Heintz. Senator, thank you very much. You are most kind 
to take us back today after having been snowed out at the last 
hearing, and we appreciate it very much. 

At that hearing, you really focused on the primary question that 
has been the premise for this whole series of hearings, and that is 
whether the welfare system as it currently exists ought to be re- 
formed or replaced. 

I am here representing a committee of State and local welfare 
administrators who have spent the past year and a half reexamin- 
ing the very system we administer and who concur, Mr. Chairman, 
with your conclusion that in fact our system is no longer relevant 
to the nature of American poverty today and in fact must be re- 
placed. And I have been very encouraged in the weeks since that 
hearing on the 23rd of January— that we missed— that there ap- 
pears an emerging concensus on a number of these issues, which 
you have been very active in leading and forging. And we would 
congratulate you and thank you for your leadership in that effort. 

I think the concensus is in fact that we must now, in this day 
and age, reform and replace the welfare system on behalf of our 
children; and I think tHere is also a concensus emerging on what 
the elements of that replacement ought to be. 

The idea of a contract expressing the mutual obligations of wel- 
fare clients and welfare agencies as a reflection of the social con- 
tract that we make in our society. The critical importance of self- 
sufficiency usually, most often, through work. The critical impor- 
tance as well of a more rational, more humane system of income 
support for low income families. Changes in the very ways in 
which we assist the welfare population; and in our view, that 
means a system of case management, which you asked us to tell 
you more about, and I will. And finally, the focus of today's hear- 
ing, concensus on the notion that parents — and that is both par- 
ents, as we have heard earlier— have the responsibility for the sup- 
port of their children and that public policy and public programs 
must encourage, must reinforce, and ultimately must enforce that 
responsibility. 

These points mirror quite closely a comprehensive welfare pack- 
age that we issued in November in a report entitled "One Child in 
Four." And I am pleased to say that our committee of State and 
local officials is a very diverse group of welfare professionals. 

We come from States like Oklahoma, where my colleague is 
from, and States like Connecticut where Republicans and Demo- 
crats, where liberals and conservatives— some of us are social work- 
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era— many of us are not— and in forging a concensus among that 
kind of diversity in the human services field, we also believe we 
are offering a proposal that can achieve consensus among the 
public and among elected representatives. 

The proposal we have made is also quite similar to a National 
Governors Association draft policy which we hope the Governors 
will be adopting at their meeting in Washington next week. And I 
would like to quickly highlight for you the mqjor elements p? our 
proposal, which we call 'The Family Investment Program"; and 
then my colleague, Bob Pulton, will discuss in more detail the rela- 
tionship to child support enforcement. 

The first element of our program is the client/agency contract. It 
is a simple written document that is negotiated mutually between 
an applicant for public assistance and the public assistance agency. 
And it details, on the one hand, actions that the client is going to 
take in an effort to achieve greater self-sufficiency, education, 
training, seeking of employment and maintaining of employment; 
and on the other hand, ;t binds the agency to an agreement to pro- 
vide the services that are necessary to support that process— day 
care, training slots, and income security. 

We would require that work or education toward work be expect* 
ed of all parents whose children are age three and above; and for 
other parents, we would expect that they would also participate in 
some more limited outrof-home activity that would lead to either a 
strengthened family or long-term employabUity. 

The second element of the family investment program is the es- 
tablishment in all States of comprehensive welfare to jobs pro- 
grams, like many States are currently operating under the WIN 
demonstration authority that you have sought to secure for us. 
These programs must include options for the clients in terms of 
basic education, literacy, basic skills, specific job training, support- 
ed work, on-the-job training, employment, et cetera. And it dso 
must mean that the services like day care, which are so critical to 
the movement from welfare to work, must be available to support 
that. 

The third element of our proposal and perhaps the most signifi- 
cant is we «u$gest that the current programs of aid to families with 
dependent children, food stamps, and low income energy assistance, 
as they are now available to families, be replaced entirely with 
something we call the "Family Living Standard." The family living 
standard would be federally mandated and designed approach for 
each State to actually rmrvey the costs of the basic needs of family 
life within their State'** borders. 

We also believe that aggressive support of child support enforce- 
ment is an important part of looking at a family's income and that 
cash assistance must be the last resort when all other forms of 
income are inadequate. 

Senator Moynihan. Cash assistance is the last? 

Mr. Hxiktz. Exactly* Finally, Senator, the case management 
system will help clients and workers together assess the total needs 
of a family, not just for cash assistance, but for other kinds of help 
and help them navigate what is now a very complex maze of social 
services, of programs, and of agencies. Our proposal really is an in- 
vestment strategy, an investment in our children and in the 
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strength of their families; but it can also be described as a compre- 
hensive child support program because our starting point is the 
same as yours— that too many children are in poverty, that too 
many children receive inadequate support— and that means both 
inadequate income support as well as inadequate developmental 
support— and that too many children are unable to grow up 
healthy— physically, intellectuallv, and emotionally. 

In our proposal, the primacy of parental responsibility is support- 
ed by the contract; and it is reflected in the belief that work is an 
important part, of family life. We can talk to you more in detail- 
since my time has run out— about case management; but that has 
four basic elements. 

The first is the assessment working with the client, to help them 
assess what their total needs may be. The second is to develop an 
action plan, again negotiating with the client as to what makes 
sense for them to meet their own individual circumstances and to 
help them overcome the very particular barriers to self-sufficiency 
that they may face. The third is a ranging access to the needed 
services and programs, with an emphasis on assisting the client to 
do that for him or "herself and not in some paternalistic fashion, 
doing it for the client. 

And the fourth is monitoring the implementation of the action 
plan, both through the progress of the client in meeting the goals 
and time frames and benchmarks set out, but also in assessing the 
agency's performance in providing the necessary support services. 

Before I conclude, Mr. Chairman, I cannot leave the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee and this subcommittee without putting in a good 
word for WIN in its last days. As you know, we face a very critical 
deadline. The authority for the WIN program expires in June of 
this year; and while we all agree we need to devise a better system 
of employment and training for welfare recipients over the long 
term, we must do something in the short term to keep what are 
very good programs in most of our States operating, helping wel- 
fare recipients move into jobs. 

In concluding my remarks, Mr. Chairman, I return to our start- 
ing point and yours. For far too many children, life is miserable in 
our country in this day. Far too many live in poverty, and there is 
far too much suffering. To those who might say to us that now is 
not the time, we would ask a simple question in response: What is 
the alternative? To fail to act is to condemn more of America's 
children to diminished lives, to lives— and I borrow from Hobbs, 
and I mean Thomas Hobbs— lives that are nasty, brutish and short. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Moynihan. That is very impressive. Solitary, nasty, 
brutish 

Mr. Heintz. Exactly right. 

Senator Moynihan. We want to hear more about that, and I par- 
ticularly want to get your feelings on whether we can keep the 
WIN authority appropriations; but we will have to work at that. 
Let's first hear from Mr. Fulton, as you appear together. Mr. 
Fulton, we welcome you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Heintz follows:] 
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Hr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to appear before you 
today. i particularly appreciate a second chance with this 
subcommittee , after having been snowed out of washington thrse 
weeks ago. my apologies for that nonappearance. 

In the weeks since that earlier hearing date, Mr. Chairman, my 
colleagues and i have been greatly encouraged abldut the prospects 
for real and comprehensive welfare reform, in large measure, 
based on remarks you have made in hearings and in the press, and 
on the support you appear to have from a number of your 
colleagues from both sides of the aisle. 

my colleague, bob fulton, and i agree wholeheartedly with your 
view that there is a consensus emerging in the congress, in both 
political parties, and in the country at large--not only on the 
need for a comprehensive restructuring of our social welfare 
system, but on most of the elements that are cr itical piec es of 
such a reform. 

The POINTS OF CONSENSUS INCLUDE: 

• the idea of a contract between the welfare client and the 
agency--reflecting the mutual obligation that exists 
between poor families and society at large. 

• The critical importance of self -sufficiency-- usually 
through work; a good job • and the notion that it should 
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ALWAYS BENEFIT A FAMILY TO WORK RATHER THAN TO BE 

dependent on welfare. 

9 The need for a cash assistance system for those working 
toward self-sufficiency that is rational and based on real 
needs and real costs. 

t The need for changes in the way in which our agencies 

OPERATE TO ASSIST CLIENTS— I SPEAK PARTICULARLY OF THE 
CASE MANAGEMENT APPROACH IN WHICH YOU HAVE EXPRESSED 

interest, Mr. Chairman, and which I will address more 
fully later in these remarks. 

• Finally— and the thrust of this particular hearing— there 
is indeed consensus emerging on the notion that parents 
are always responsible for their children— and that public 
policy should encourage, and when necessary, enforce, that 
responsibility. 

THE POINTS OF consensus I HAVE just outlined mirror a 
comprehensive proposal for welfare reform put forward by my 
c0llea6ues late last year— the proposal for a family investment 
Program contained in the American Public Welfare Association 
report. "One Child in Four." I might note this closely resembles 
the NGA welfare reform policy statement likely to be endorsed 

BY THE NATION'S GOVERNORS AT THEIR WINTER MEETING EARLY NEXT 
WEEK. 

-2- 
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i would like to just briefly highlight the elements of our family 
Investment Program: 



SERVICES FRDM AGENCIES ENCOMPASSING EDUCATION, EMPLOYMENT AND 
STRENGTHENED FAMILY LIFE* WORK OR EDUCATION TOWARD EMPLOYMENT 
IS REQUIRED OF PARENTS DF CHILDREN OVER AGE 3; WORK-RELATED 
OR OTHER PART-TIME OUT-OF-HOME ACTIVITY IS REQUIRED OF OTHER 
PARENTS.. 

• a comprehensive welf are-tq-jobs program in each state to 
provide the services necessary for families to move from 
welfare to self-sufficiency. a strong connection between 
economic development and human development so that jobs are 
available for those now dependent on welfare. 

• Increased availability of affordable, quality child care to 
meet children's developmental needs and support families 
working toward self-sufficiency. 

• a new nationally-mandated. state-specific "family living 
standard" using actual living costs as the basis for cash 
assistance to eligible families* the "fls" would provide a 
stable economic base to families as they move toward self- 
sufficiency and would replace benefits to families with 
children under the aid to families with dependent children, 
food stamp. and low-income home ener6y assistance programs. 



A CLIENT-AGENCY CONTACT REQUIRING ACTIONS BY CLIENTS AND 
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• Aggressive enforcement of child support laws including 
paternity determination, viewed by commissioners as a 
responsibility of both individuals and human service agencies. 

§ Stronger public schools for low-income children including 
better preparation and standards to assure academic progress 
and graduation from high school. 

• case management in our service agencies to help families 

ASSESS THEIR TOTAL NEEDS AND RESOURCES, TO IMPLEMENT AND 
MONITOR THE CONTRACT, AND COORDINATE ACCESS TO NEEDED SERVICES 
FROM MULTIPLE AGENCIES. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposals I have just summarized represent an 

INVESTMENT STRATEGY — AN INVESTMENT IN OUR CHILDREN, AND IN THE 
STRENGTH AND SELF-SUFFICIENCY OF THEIR FAMILIES. BUT IT CAN BE 
SUMMARIZED ANOTHER WAY. IT IS, IN FACT, A COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM 
OF CHILD SUPPORT, BROADLY DEFINED, WITH ALL THAT THAT ENTAILS. 
OUR STARTING POINT IN MAKING THESE RECOMMENDATIONS WAS VIRTUALLY 
IDENTICAL WITH YOURS, MR. CHAIRMAN: TOO MANY CHILDREN TODAY LIVE 
IN POVERTY. TOO MANY CHILDREN HAVE INADEOUATE SUPPORT— 
INADEQUATE MONETARY SUPPORT AS WELL AS THE OTHER KINDS OF SUPPORT 
CHILDREN NEED TO GROW UP HEALTHY PHYSICALLY, EMOTIONALLY, 

intellectually. 

"Parental support of children is the first line of defense 

AGAINST PUBLIC DEPENDENCY" WE STATE IN OUR REPORT. "ALL CHILDREN 
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have the right to expect financial support from their legal 
parents, and every parent has the right and responsibility to 
provide such support. therefore, determining paternity and 
enforcing chilo support are mutual responsibilities of clients 
and agencies. these child support responsibilities must be 
accepted ano. their enforcement aggressively pursued." 

Bob will provide a fuller oescription of some of the current 
barriers to effective child support enforcement. but i would 
like to stress where our proposals and yours, mr. chairman, 
converge. in our family investment program proposal. the 
primacy of parental responsibility is supported by the "contract" 
between agency and client. it is also reflected in our belief 
that while establishing work patterns in a household may not 
automatically reouce public assistance caseloads, it will 
immediately help parents ano children unuerstand the importance 
of work in achievin6 inoepenoence from welfare. 

Under our family investment program, assessing a family's neeos 
ano resources is the first step taken when a family enters the 
public welfare system. that assessment encompasses the neeo for 
income support but takes in the many other needs ano resources as 
well, incluoing the parents 1 educational attainment, work 
experience, and the family's developmental neeos. coulo one or 
both parents benefit from parent education courses? is there a 
serious problem involving orugs or alcohol or some other problem 
calling f.or specific treatment? is the family's health care 
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ADEQUATE? ARE H0USIN6 NEEDS MET? ALL OF THE "NEEDS* THAT 
RELATE TO BOTH SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND THE STRENGTH AND STABILITY OF 
THE FAMILY UNIT ARE TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT. 

Obviously, the determination of need for cash assistance is 
central. While we and others strongly believe that public 
policies should move welfare recipients toward self-sufficiency 

AND INDEPENDENCE FROM THE WELFARE SYSTEM, WE ALSO BELIEVE THERE 
HAS TO BE- A STABLE ECONOMIC BASE FROM WHICH A FAMILY CAN MAKE 
THAT EFFORT. AGAIN, QUOTING OUR REPORT, "IT IS NOT USEFUL TO 
PRETEND THAT FAMILIES CAN STRIVE FOR SELF-SUFFICIENCY, NURTURE 
AND SUPPORT THEIR CHILDREN'S DEVELOPMENT, AND BE ACTIVE MEMBERS 
OF THEIR COMMUNITIES IF THEIR ECONOMIC SURVIVAL IS ALWAYS IN 
DOUBT." 

That is why we have proposed a nationally-mandated, state 
specific "family living standard." again i believe we are in 
concert with the views you have expressed, mr. chairman. ours is 
an approach based on needs and resources—needs that remain once 
an individual family ' s own resources — part-time wages, child 
support, training stipends or some other income—have been 
utilized. Like your proposals thus far, Mr. Chairman, the family 

LIVING STANDARD WILL TAKE INTO ACCOUNT THE FACT THAT MANY POOR 
FAMILIES ALREADY WORK FULL-TIME BUT CANNOT MEET THEIR FAMILY'S 
NEEDS ON A SINGLE MINIMUM WAGE JOB. IN THAT SENSE THE FAMILY 
LIVING STANDARD COULD BECOME A WAGE SUPPLEMENT WHEN A FULL-TIME 
LOW-WAGE' JOB DOES NOT MEET THE FAMILY'S NEEDS. WE KNOW, AS YOU 
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DO, THAT A FAMILY WITH ONE WAGE-EARNER W0RKIN6 AT MINIMUM WAGE IS 
ALMOST CERTAIN TO BE POOR, A M-PERSON FAMILY UITH ONE MINIMUM 
WA6E INCOME SUBSISTS AT SM.OOO A YEAR LESS THAT THE CURRENT 

government poverty line, 

When we talk about movement toward sei f-sufficiency we do mean 
more than just cash assistance— the program we envision includes 
assisting a family with budgeting— with all of the self-help 
efforts necessary for real self-sufficiency down the road, 

a key component of our proposal is the requirement that human 
services agencies establish a case management component to help 
families assess their needs and resources and to implement and 
monitor the agency-client contract, case managers will 
coordinate what is now a fragmented and often confusing service 
delivery system, 

Mr, Chairman, case management is an important vehicle to help 
overcome dependeny, staff performing this function are the 
public welfare agency's "front line" in working with clients to 
develop the motivation, capacity, and opportunity necessary to 
attain self-sufficiency, while the case manager 1 s primary 
function relates to self-support, the case manager also is 
expected to respond tc other needs which the client or the family 
may have, particularly as these affect self-support, for 
example, if it appears that counseling services may strengthen a 
client's family relationships, the case manager is expected to 
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assist the family in gaining access, to those services* we 
envision the case management process playing a significant roi t 
relateo to overall family development. 

Specifically, the case management incluoes four major functions: 

1. to assess with the client those factors which will 
influence the client's employability. these incluoe 
eoucational attainment/literacy; work experience} family 
development ano circumstance; neeo for support services 
that would enable the inoivioual to work (chilo care, 
transporation, etc.)* the strength of the family's 
"informal" support systems which can promote employment! 
and neeo for income assistance. the outcome of this 
assessment shoulo be identification of a client's 
potential for employment, ano a6reement between the agency 
and the client on realistic 60als . 

2. Baseo on the assessment, to oevelop an action plan of 
specific, concrete activities for the agency ano the 
client to leao towaro client self-sufficiency. this plan 
is oevelopeo jointly by the a6ency ano the client. in 
fact, to the extent possible. it is the client who will 
take the leao in oeveloping such a plan with the agency 
playing a supportive role. the plan is expresseo in the 
form of a contract (or client agreement, as some agencies 
may: call it) that specifies the actions to be taken to 
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IMPLEMENT THE PLAN; THE RESOURCES TO BE MADE AVAILABLE TO 
THE CLIENT; AND THE OBLIGATIONS THE CLIENT AND AGENCY 
ACCEPT AS PART OF THIS PLAN* THE GOAL OF THE PLAN IS TO 
HAVE WELL-DEFINCO 7IMt"LINES AND BENCHMARKS OF SUCCESS 
(FOR EXAMPLE, COMPLETION OF A GED PROGRAM IN SIX MONTHS), 
IT SHOULD ALSO IKDIUTE ANY SANCTIONS THAT WILL BE IMPOSED 
IF THE CONTRACT TERMS ARE NOT MET AND WILL NOTE THAT THE 
CLIENT WILL NOT BE HRD ACCOUNTABLE IF THE AGENCY FAILS TO 
PROVIDE THE SERVICES XT HAS AGREED TO MAKE AVAILABLE, 

3, TO ARRANGE (THROUGH DIRECT SERVICE DELIVERY, PURCHASE OF 
THE NECESSARY RESOURCES, OR REFERRAL WITHIN OR OUTSIDE OF 
THE PUBLIC WELFARE AGENCY) THE PROORAM/SERVICE?/RESOURCES 
NECESSARY TO CARRY OUT THE PLAN , WHILE THE CASE MANAGER 
MAY DIRECTLY "BROKER" THESE SERVICES, PREFERENCE IS GIVEN 
TO ASSISTING THE CLIENT OBTAIN FOR HIM/HERSELF THE 
APPROPRIATE EDUCATION, JOB TRAINING, TRANSPORTATION, CHILD 
CARE, AND OTHER FAMILY SUPPORT SERVICES, THE GOAL IS TO 
HELP THE CLIENT TO TAKE CONTROL OF HIS/HER OWN LIFE IN 
OVERCOMING DEPENDENCE, RATHER THAN TO "DO FOR" THE CLIENT, 

TO MONITOR IMPLEMENTATION OF THE CONTRACT AND THE CLIENT'S 
PROGRESS IN MOVING TOWARD SELF SUPPORT, FOR THE AGEHCY 
THIS WILL INVOLVE PR0VIDIN6 SUPPORT AND ENCOURGAGING THE 
CLIENT TO SOLVE PROBLEMS WHEN BARRIERS TO SELF-SUPPORT ARE 
ENCOUNTERED, THROUGH REGULAR AGENCY-CLIENT CONTACT, PRO- 
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gress in achieving the goals of the contract/ agreement is 
monitoreo, and then adjustments to the terms of the client 
contract are negotiateo as necessary. 

The scope of services which must be arrangeo as part of this 
planning process can incluoe: 

• regular ano remeoial eoucational programs, incluoing esl, 
basic literacy, vocational eoucation, geo, special tutoringt 

• Jobs orientation programs! 

• Skill training programss 

• Support services, incluoing chilo care ano transportation! 

• Family assistance and support services, including counseling, 
budget management, substance abuse services, remedial services 
for children, etc. 

• Financial support services, including identification and 
enforcement of child support resources, other income sources. 

Turning back to the movement toward consensus on these issues, an 
important part of that consensus rela1es to the statements made 
over the last year or so by the president, starting with his 
February (j* 1986, State of the Union message. He has spoken elo- 
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QUENTLY— ANO CORRECTLY— TO THE POINT THAT TRUE WELFARE REFORM 
MEANS AN END TO WELFARE DEPENDENCY FOR POOR FAMILIES . WHILE WE 
HAVE BEEN VERY ENCOURAGED BY THE PRESIDENT'S CALL FOR WELFARE 

reform the administration's latest proposals are a far cry 
from comprehensive improvements in our social welfare system. 

One major area the White house approach fails to address is 

ANOTHER AREA OF CONCERN YOU HAVE RAISEO, MR. CHAIRMAN— THE NEED 

for real*' jobs at the eno of the education ano job training 
process. we must, as a nation, begin to make the connections 
between economic development and our human resources. for far 
too long these practitioners at the local, state ano federal 
level, have avoideo working with each other.' we have to 
recognize the comprehensiveness of this problem: for poor 
families to be self-sufficient requires actions not only in the 
welfare arena but in education, to assure preparation for the 
world of work, and in economic development, to link our people, 
our greatest resource, with the economic engines that ultimately 
proouce the jobs the people need. 

Right at this moment we, as human service commissioners, are 
acutely aware of a oeadline having to 00 with job training for 
the poor: the eno of funding ano authorization for the kind of 
Work Incentive (WIN) programs that have shown such promise in the 

LAST FIVE TO 10 YEARS. I KNOW YOU HAVE BEEN A LEADER IN SUPPORT 

FOR THE WIN AND WIN-DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS IN THE PAST, AND I CAN 

♦ 

ONLY URGE. YOU TO CONTINUE THAT LEAOERSHIP, MR. CHAIRMAN. 
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Having said that, however, I do want to stress that neither 

WELFARE-TO-JOBS PROGRAMS LIKE WIN, NOR A REALLOCATION OF THE 
STATE AND FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITIES UNDER THE HEADING OF 
"federalism" CAN, IN AND OF THEMSELVES, CONSTITUTE THE KIND OF 

comprehensive welfare reform we cannot— and must not— delay. i 
60 back td your original starting point, mr. chairman, and ours: 
the needs of american children in 1987. far tod many live in 
poverty. Far too many are forced to live stunted lives. Those 
in Congress, in the press, in the Administration, who argue that 
this is not the appropriate time for a comprehensive overhaul of 
our social welfare system, i would simply pose this ouestion: 
what is the alternative? to fail to act is to be irresponsible, 
and to condemn more of america's children to diminished health* 
diminished options, diminished lives. lives that are • as thomas 
hobbes put it, "nasty, brutish and short." 
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STATEMENT OP ROBERT FULTON, COMMISSIONER, DEPARTMENT 
OF HUMAN SERVICES, OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 

.Mr. Fulton, Thank you, Mr Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to be here. Nine years ago next month, I was in this room 
with Senators Baker and Bellmon testifying before you on an alter- 
native to the Carter better jobs program- 
Senator Moynihan. That is right 

Mr. Fulton. I remember well your statement. I think it was 
made maybe that day or maybe later that if the window of oppor- 
tunity for welfare reform were closed in 1978, it would probably 
remain closed for 10 years. Those of us on the Hill «taff who were 
working on this subject thought you were being unduly pessimistic. 
I think we will be very fortunate if we the ingredients together 
by next year. So, you were perhaps an optimist. I hope not. 

I think the window for getting something done is opening, if it 
isn t already opened, as you have said and as my colleague, Steve 
Heintz, has commented. 

I am going to reverse my testimony a little bit here to make sure 
I get the last point in my statement in. First, let me say that Steve 
didn't admit it, but I will acknowledge it; the ''One Child in Four" 
report, while it makes a commitment to child support enforcement 
as a key part of the strategy, it is not fleshed out in terms of specif- 
ics on what we as administrators of human services agencies will 
specifically support and try to do. Many of us have a variety of 
ideas on that We want to work with the Child Support Enforce- 
ment Directors Association and with some of our own committee 
structure to get the States working in conjunction with efforts here 
to further refine policy and legislation for that program. 

We are here today sort of at the early stages of our own develop- 
ment of what next in this regard. But I want to drop one idea 
before you that is in the Governor's statement, the Governors' 
4 Policy Statement, that is being considered this weekend. f ,l is not 
there in detail, but it is an idea that has been alluded to a couple 
of times here today: but I don't think anyone has presented a spe- 
cific plan. 

And that is the question of whether we could and should extend 
to the absent parents of our AFDC children a work requirement 
that would begin to equalize somewhat the burdens and responsi- 
bilities of the absent parent with the custodial parent. 

Senator Moynihan. )h, that is a good idea. 

Mr. Fulton. As you know, one of the problems now is that, if 
there is no income to the absent parent, which is the* case in too 
many instances — at least no official income — then generally we 
don't put the entry of an order— a child support order— very high 
on the priority list. We probably don't put the establishment of pa- 
ternity too high on the list. And essentially, we don't use the child 
support enforcement system very tffectively relative to that 
parent 

Likewise, when we insist on somebody working out of the house- 
hold, in relation to the family, it is the mother generally who is in 
the household. In my Siate, we don't even cover the two-parent 
household; so it is almost always the mother. We have a few single 
parent households headed by fathers. What we have developed and 
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are Retting introduced in the Oklahoma legislature— probably 
Monday—is a bill which would authorize the Department- of 
Human Services— my department— to issue employment orders, 
orders to absent parents, to report to the welfare office for job de- 
velopment, job analysis, job readiness analysis. 

It would allow us to assign those absent parents to a training as- 
signment or to a community work experience assignment, just as 
we now do with the in-home parent; would put behind the orders a 
civil contempt penalty for failure to cooperate and failure to report 
and failure to accept a job, if one is available; would essentially 
give us a handle, because you can't penalize those people — general- 
ly men— by knocking the benefit out of the grant like we do for the 
mother if she doesn t cooperate. It would give us a way of getting 
what I think would be more equity arid fairness into the picture, 
and probably actually have a pro-family influence on some of these 
dynamics. 

Some of these gentlemen might decide to join the family, as op- 
posed to being removed from it, if they had to report to a communi- 
ty work experience assignment for example, or take some other job 
if one were available. 

We have a supportive attitude in the Oklahoma legislature thus 
far. We have communicated with Mr. Stanton about this, in ten: is 
of what it would imply with regard to Federal policies and partici- 
pation of the Federal Government in the cost of running this pro- 
gram. We seem to have receptivity on his part; he has written a 
very favorable reaction. 

Senator Moykihan. Yes. 

Mr. Fulton. And, Senator, this is an Oklahoma idea that I am 
still trying to sell to the rest of my colleagues in the world of 
human services administration as a part of our initiatives in the 
area of child support enforcement. 

There are many other things that I would ask you or your staff 
to consider in my prepared statement. I am concerned about the 
interstate cooperation aspect of Federal policy. We have a great 
deal of difficulty with some of our neighboring States about the 
reciprocity relationships in this area. I am very concerned that the 
Department of Health and Human Services seems intent on dis- 
mantling or ending some of the pilot programs of interstate link- 
ages that have been in place, and I think we need to have more of 
those, rather than fewer. We have to have Federal leadership on 
that question. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Mr. Fulton. Because you can't get it all done just by States 
being nice to each other. Susan Paikin made a comment about how 
long the laws or agreement have been on the books and how poorly 
they have functioned since 1950. We are not going to overcome the 
fact that everybody is busy at home and you don't have a very high 
priority in somebody else's interstate case if you are overworked 
yourself. 

So, I think that is extremely important. 

Senator Moynihan. Oh, I see the problem. Here you are in Okla- 
homa, and somebody in New York says could you locate that fellow 
out there in the oil fields because he owes support to children in 
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our area. And you say, well, that will have to come after I look at 
some here in Oklahoma City. 
| Mr. Pulton, That is about the way it works. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Fulton follows:] 
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STATEMENT BY ROBERT FULTON, DIRECTOR 
OKLAHOMA DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERVICES 
AT WELFARE REFORM HEARING HELD BY 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, U.S. SENATE 



I am very pleased to have the opportunity to appear here today 
on the vital subject of welfare reform. I was a Senate staff 
member when the last great flurry of activity on welfare reform 
occurred in 1978. I did much of the staff work on the 
Baker-Bel Imon proposal co-sponsored by seven Senators that 
year. Mr. Chairman, I remember well your statement at that 
time that, if the window during which reform was possible were 
allowed to close, it would be ten years before the country 
would return to the subject. Some of us thought you were being 
too pessimistic. Now we are wondering whether the necessary 
ingredients for welfare reform can be assembled by 1988. You 
may have been too optimistic, Mr. Chairman! 

Fortunately, however, the subjects of poverty and dependency 
are moving once again toward the * front burner" of national 
concerns. The window of possibility for reform is again 
opening — at least there's a small crack. 
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There are several reasons why I believe the prospects for 
getting constructive change are better now than they have been 
since the early 1970s: 

o First, it seems to me there has been a substantial shift 
toward "the center" on the whole subject of work and 
welfare. Many of those who consider themselves 
conservative politically have become less enamored with 
workfare as a simple solution to the employment question. 

Community work experience — workfare if you prefer — can 
be an important part of a combined assistance and employ-* 
ment program, but it will always be just that — a rela- 
tively small part of a much broader effort to help people 
survive and to become self-supportive. 

Similarly, I think those of more "liberal persuasion", 
have now generally accepted the philosophy that government 
should require substantial "self help" efforts by those 
who receive public assistance. 

In our State of Oklahoma we have operated now for five 
years a WIN Demonstration Program under which there is no 
age of child limitation insofar as the work requirement is 
concerned. In other words, as soon as the child of a head 
of a household receiving AFDC is old enough to be placed 
in child care, the head of the household is subject to 
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mandatory participation in job search and job acceptance 
when one is available . unless enrolled in an approved 
education or training proaram. 

This has been a highly successful program* From an 
average caseload of about 30 r 000 r approximately seven 
thousand AFDC recipients are placed in jobs each year* 
Significantly r nearly 40 percent of our placements have 
been mothers with children age three or younger and about 
65 percent have been mothers with children under six* 

More and more states are developing in their welfare-work 
program an emphasis on families with young children. This 
emphasis recognizes that, if the initial period of 
dependency can be kept short, long term dependency is 
likely to be avoided entirely* Also, the emphasis on 
employment of mothers with young children recognizes that 
about half of the women with children under three in the 
nation as a whole are in the labor market today. 

Another reason I believe there is less difficulty with the 
work issue today is that there is a growing recognition 
thah the nation's economy needs the contributions of those 
on public assistance now and of those who are in danger of 
being on public assistance in the future. 
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Demography will help us reduce dependency- Many experts 
now believe the nation is heading for a serious labor 
shortage. All Americans have a real self-interest in 
making all parts of our population as productive as 
possible. 

If we don't utilize our home-grown human resources more 
fully r we will undoubtedly import huge numbers of people 
to provide the labor our economy will require in the years 
to come. It would be a tragedy it we substituted imported 
labor for the development of our own human resources. 

o Another factor I believe makes it more likely that we can 
accomplish welfare reform within the next few years is 
that we can now focus our energies and public attention on 
the group of low income Americans whose needs were left 
largely unattended by the legislation enacted in 1972. 

Although we have not eliminated poverty among the elderly 
and disabled society since 1972, we have placed a solid 
base under their incomes. 

In my own State of Oklahoma , for example, the Federal and 
State Governments provide, through the SSI Program, 
benefits for elderly couples that bring their cash income 
above the federal poverty line. Our benefits for single 
elderly and disabled persons are only slightly below the 
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poverty line. By contrast, the combination of cash 
benefits and food stamps for families with dependent 
children totals about 65 percent of the federal povertv 
line. 

While we can take great pride as a nation in having made 
such momentous strides in dealing with poverty among the 
elderly and disabled r we must now turn national attention 
to the group that will have the greatest impact on our 
future — the approximately 12 million American children 
living in families receiving AFDC or receiving food stamps 
and just above the present cut off points for AFDC. 

We have learned a lot during the past 25 years about the 
challenges of reducing poverty and dependency. Many of 
the concepts that have been tried have been set aside as 
not productive. But some things have worked. It is time 
now to draw these lessons from the past together in a 
systematic , carefully-developed package of policies and 
programs that can be explained to and sold to the American 
people. 

Your hearings and your follow-on work in the subcommittee 
and full committee can launch this effort. There is no 
domestic issue that is more in need of attention and 
action. 
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As the new Chairman of the National Council of State Human 
Services Administrators, I am extremely pleased to urge 
your careful consideration of the reform proposals 
contained in our "One* Child in Four" report issued last 
November. This report has been discussed with you today 
by Stephen Heintz, my colleague from Connecticut and at 
one of your earlier hearings by Sidney Johnson, Executive 
Director of the American Public Welfare Association* 

Your staff has asked that witnesses at today *s hearing focus 
especially on the subject of child support enforcement and its 
relationship to the broader welfare reform issues* As 
Commissioner Heintz has indicated, the National Council of 
State Human Services Administrators sees important fundamental 
relationships between the challenge of helping families collect 
reasonable child support and the broader subject of welfare 
reform* 

Clearly, government should not do for families what they are 
able to do for themselves. In many cases, the need for govern- 
mental help would be postponed, eliminated, or at least 
reduced, if children were provided appropriate support — 
support that is within the ability of a parent to pay. At the 
present time, many child support orders entered by courts 
throughout the land are atrociously inconsistent. Many of them 
do not provide for appropriate contributions from responsible 
parents. Some of them, conversely, create serious hardships 
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for second families by extracting too much money from the 
non-custodial spouse. 

Our system then compounds the deficiencies in the court orders 
by collecting so poorly what is ordered to be paid. In far too 
many cases , there is no payment at all even though there is a 
clear court order. Even when payment does occur, it is too 
often delayed and paid in such a way that the family cannot 
really count on it as part of its on-going support. 

Our "One Child in Four" report calls for families to do all 
they reasonably can to support themselves. Preparations for 
work, job search, and actual employment are key parts of these 
self-help obligations. Paying reasonable child support is 
another vital part of such obligations. 

Helping enforce child support obligations is a key responsi- 
bility of State and Federal Governments. We must help make sure 
parents carry out their responsibility in this area. 

Mr. Chairman, appended to my testimony are several pages of 
detailed discussion of the Oklahoma Child Support Enforcement 
Program, and especially the progress we have made over the last 
four years. I can tell you that, beyond the data presented in 
that statement, we are continuing to make progress in the 
current fiscal year. It is now clear that our collections will 
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have more than tripled between state fiscal year 1982 and 
fiscal year 1987, 

While we in Oklahoma are pleased that we have gotten out of the 
"dead last" position in statistical comparisons of states in 
the child support enforcement arena, we are not ready to rest 
on our laurels. We are continuinq to work with our Legislature 
to strengthen the legal foundation for our program. We are 
working with the State Bar Association on the development of 
child support standards. We are aggressively pioneering a new 
computerized management system that we believe will become a 
model other states will want to emulate. We have converted the 
Child Support Study Commission, required by the 1984 Federal 
amendments, into a continuinq Advisory Committee to the 
Department of Human Services, The Committee members are an 
aggressive group of private citizens, including consumers, 
judges and other citizens working with us in examining issues 
and crafting legal, policy and procedural proposals. 

There are some matters discussed in the attached analysis to 
which I would like to call your particular attention: 

o First, we are very concerned about the constant pressure 
from the Federal level to modify state legislation. We 
are b&zk to our Legislature this year for the fourth 
straight year requesting major changes in law. While we 
have had a very good response in the past three years, 
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from our legislators, some of those who have carried the 
action for us in the past are getting weary of having to 
face their colleagues with constant calls for change. It 
is very important that Congress and HHS stabilize, in the 
very near future, the Federal rules and the expectations 
placed on the states. 

We are also concerned about the Federal Government's 
posture in regard to promoting interstate cooperation, 
including data exchange and reciprocity in the handling of 
enforcement orders. 

Without the Federal Government's leadership in this area, 
we are concerned that the difficulties we have had with 
some of our neighboring states will not be relieved. I 
urge the Committee to help step up pressure on the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services to exercise leadership 
on interstate cooperation, including continued funding of 
existinq pilot projects which cut a- v .oss state lines. 

I would also ca.ll your attention, Mr. Chairman, to the 
discussion in our detailed analysis of inconsistencies in 
Federal audit criteria and the basic cost effectiveness 
measurements that the Department of Health and Human 
Services applies. When we are audited by the Office of 
Inspector General, we are subjected to a very laborious 
analysis of fine points of Federal rules. Implementation 
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of many of those requirements is not cost effective, on 
the other hand, the program managers within the Federal 
system insist on cost effectiveness as the key measure. 
We urge you to help get these two arms of the Federal 
bureaucracy to develop a consistent set of review 
criteria. 

Mr, Chairman, as the final portion of my testimony, I would 
like to turn to one aspect of the child support challenge that 
I think offers great potential for improving fairness and 
equity in our administration of public assistance, in 
increasing the amount of support actually received by children, 
and in lessening the incentives for family dissolution, I am 
very enthusiastic about a proposal that we have under active 
development in Oklahoma having to do with absent parents who 
are identified, whose whereabouts are fcnow, but who are 
unemployed and thus have no income that can be reached by child 
support orders. 

One of the problems in the design of present public assistance 
programs is that most of the pressure to enter employment and 
become self-supporting is placed on the parent who is in the 
home# The only time we put demands on the absent parent is 
when that person is working and has an income which 'can be 
reached through child support enforcement. 
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There are in every community absent parents, some of then open 
and notorious in their self-identification, who choose to "get 
by" without working* These individuals are in many cases the 
psrents of children receiving public assistance. They are 
subject to child support orders , and in many cases are under 
such orders, but they simply have no official income. They 
choose not to work. In most cases, that is the end of the 
matters there is no identifiable income and therefore no child 
support collections. 

In Oklahoma, we have been discussing with our legislators the 
possibility of changing this. We have developed a draft state 
law which would authorize the Department of Human Services to 
issue job search and/or community work experience orders to an 
absent parent. These orders would direct parents not living 
with their families and not employed to report to a state 
office for employment evaluation and then to participate in 
appropriate activities designed to help them prepare for work 
or to go directly into a job. 

We have proposed to the Legislature that civil contempt powers 
be placed behind the work participation orders issued to such 
persons. Any individual who failed to respond to such an order 
could be hauled into court and subjected to a fine or even 
imprisonment. 
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Hhen we get this proposal adopted as part of state legislation , 
we will then seek appropriate federal waivers and demonstration 
authorizations to conduct a major experiment in this area, 

I believe very strongly that the initiation of this plan can 
help provide better equity between the absent parent and the 
custodial parent in the obligations placed or, them by the 
public assistance and child support enforcement systems. 

Governor Bellmon has proposed that Oklahoma initiate AFDC 
benefits for intact , two-parent families in which both parents 
are able bodied. We will r if the proposal receives support 
from the Oklahoma Legislature , incorporate a very stiff work 
requirement into the program. We will also seek Federal 
waivers to help over-come some of the deficiencies in the 
standard design of the AFDC-Emploved Parent option. 

By extending work requirements to absent parents, by 
strengthening child support enforcement and by initiating AFDC 
benefits for two-parent families, Oklahoma will be building 
very stronq pro-family features into our AFDC pr^qram. We 
think this is an important objective* for both Oklahoma and the 
Nation as a whole. 
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ANALYSIS OF OKLAHOMA'S PROGRESS IN 
CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT, 1982-86 
February 20 , 1987 



I. Program Improvements 

A. Collections/Expenditures - In Oklahoma child support 
enforcement services are provided by contract with District 
Attorneys in 19 districts and a private non-profit community 
action program in one district, and by DHS field offices in 
four areas* This mix of service delivery methods has 
presented challenges to maintain cost effectiveness and 
administrative control of the program* Through continued 
monitoring of these offices to require cost effectiveness and 
adherence to program requirements, Oklahoma has made 
significant improvements in its program over the last five 
state fiscal years (1982 through 1986). These improvements 
have been made without experiencing major increases in costs* 
Our figures are detailed in a table and two graphs which are 
attached* They can be summarized as follows i 

1* Collections have increased from 5*6 million dollars to 
14*5 million dollars* (In state FY 1987 we are running 
30% ahead of FY 1986 collections through the first seven 
months* ) 

2* Our expenditures have increased from 5*9 to 7*5 million 
dollars which is less than a 2 million dollar increase, 
despite the fact that a raise was given to all state 
employees during this time period* Also, most of this 
increase is due to funds being expended for computer 
enhancement • 

3* We have increased our collections per field worker from 
$40,000 per year to $100,000 per year* 

4* We have decreased our staffing in our field offices 
(contract and non-contract combined) by 12%* We have 
decreased staff overall (state office and field offices 
combined) by 27%* 

5* We have increased our AFDC recovery rate from 3*1% to 
7.1%. 

B. Legislation 

1. In 1984 Oklahoma passed legislation in anticipation of the 
1984 Federal Child Support Enforcement Amendments which 
provided for an expedited method for establishing child 
support obligations in cases being enforced by the Title 
IV-D agency. Oklahoma chose to amend existing law to 
provide for an adn Inistr ative procedure , rather than a 
quasi-judicial process, to establish such orders. 
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2. In July 1985 Oklahoma passed legislation to enact all of 
the requirements of the Federal Child Support Enforcement 
Amendments of 1984. This included the requirement that 
all child support orders issued in the state have a 
provision requiring that support be collected by income 
withholding if the support is overdue, procedures to 
institute income withholding in cases where overdue 
support is owed, procedures for obtaining overdue support 
from state income tax refunds for both AFDC and non-AFDC 
clients, procedures for the imposition of liens against 
real and personal property for parents who owe overdue 
support, raising the statute of limitations for 
establishing paternity to the age of eighteen years, 
procedures for requiring the posting of bonds to guarantee 
the payment of support by individuals who have a history 
of non-payment of support and procedures for reporting 
overdue support amounts to credit reporting agencies, 

3. In 1986 Oklahoma amended its statues to comply with final 
federal regulations issued pursuant to the Federal Child 
Support Enforcement Amendments of 1984. Oklahoma statutes 
had to be amended because the final regulations were 
issued after Oklahoma passed its 1985 legislation and the 
regulations contained additional requirements not 
contained in the proposed regulations issued pursuant to 
the 1984 amendments. With these amendments and 
promulgation of agency rules and regulations, Oklahoma 
complied fully with federal requirements. 

4. In the 1987 legislative session a bill has been introduced 
to comply with Public Law 99-509 which requires that each 
state have laws to require that past due child support 
payments are judgments by operation of law from the date 
they become past due and to prohibit the retroactive 
modification of child support obligations by the courts so 
as to reduce or nullify the amount past due. 

Improved Automated System - For the past few years Oklahoma 
has been in the process of improving our existing automated 
system under enhanced funding available for such efforts from 
the Department of Health and Human Service at a 90/10 funding 
rate. This will enable us to process our cases more 
efficiently, to obtain more accurate information and to 
monitor cases and meet federal reporting requirements. 

As a part of this project, the Oklahoma Department of Human 
Services has developed and is in the process of improving and 
expanding computer to computer links with other state 
agencies to assist in the location of absent parents and in 
the collection of child support. These linkages are as 
follows: 

1. The Oklahoma Employment Security Commission - This will 
give us immediate access to the most current employment 
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information available, so that we may locate individuals 
and initiate income withholding immediately in appropriate 
cases* 

2. Department of Public Safety - This will enable us to 
access drivers license records and to obtain or verify 
social security numbers to assist in location efforts and 
in other areas where a social security number is 
essential* 

3. Oklahoma Tax commission - This will enable us to refer 
cases for offset of tax refunds to collect past due 
support in the most efficient manner possible* 

4. Oklahoma Court Administrator's Office - This will enable 
us to search their files and to obtain information 
immediately from official court records in those counties 
where such information is automated* 

5. Oklahoma Secretary of state - This will enable us to 
identify registered service agents for service of process, 
particularly to effectuate income withholding. 

D. Interstate Enforcement - Through involvement in an 
interstate enforcement project with four states in another 
region, funded by a federal research and demonstration grant, 
Oklahoma has been improving our intrastate processing of 
cases through the above mentioned computer linkages and has 
extended use of those resources to the other states in the 
project* Enforcement of cases nationwide will benefit 
through transfer of the technology developed in this project* 
We are now taking a leadership role in expanding regional 
child support enforcement cooperation to involve additional 
states in the southwest and south central areas* 

E. Child Support Advisory committee - In 1985 the Governor of 
Oklahoma appointed a child Support commission to serve one 
year and to prepare a report to submit to the Governor by 
October 1, 1986 as required by the Child Support Enforcement 
Amendments of 1984* When that commission fulfilled its 
purpose with the presentation of this report to the Governor, 
the Oklahoma commission for Human Services decided to 
continue the child Support Commission 1 s activities by 
appointing a child support advisory committee to continue the 
study of child support and related issues* This committee is 
still active and is presently studying the need for child 
support guidelines in Oklahoma* 

II* Challenges /Problems - There are many areas where Oklahoma is 
experiencing problems and which provide increased challenges in 
the child support enforcement area* These include: 

A. child Support Guidelines - The 1984 Amendments required that 
each state have in effect by October 1, 1987 guidelines for 
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the establishment of child support obligations. Although 
these guidelines are not mandatory for the judiciary to 
follow, they must be available for the judiciary to use. 
States may establish such guidelines by statute, court rule 
or through administrative procedure. Oklahoma is in the 
process of establishing such guidelines. 

Oklahoma is currently experiencing resistance to this 
requirement. We have chosen to meet this requirement through 
adoption of such guidelines by the Supreme court of Oklahoma? 
however, because of resistance from Oklahoma's supreme 
judicial body and other members of the judiciary, the 
requirement may have to be met legislatively or by 
administrative action. 

Oklahoma and other states in this geographical region have 
historically had low child support awards. In addition, 
there is very little direction in Oklahoma statutes to guide 
judges in decisions concerning the amount of child support to 
award. The only requirement concerning preliminary support 
awards in the Oklahoma statutes is that "[t]he court shall 
make provision for guardianship, custody, support and 
education of the minor child ..." Because the statute vests 
the court with absolute judicial discretion in such matters, 
the federal requirement is meeting with considerable 
resistance, in addition, even after Oklahoma puts in place 
some criteria for child support awards, because of the low 
child support awards in older orders, Oklahoma's recoveries 
will continue for sometime to produce some artificially low 
returns. 

B » Interst ate Enforcement - Interstate enforcement continues to 
present a specialized set of problems in the child support 
enforcement area. The mobility of this nation's society 
dictates, however, that this set of problems must not be 
ignored. Increased federal emphasis and regulation of this 
area has improved interstate enforcement, but ,the problems 
inherent in dealing with numerous and diverse jurisdictions 
and inconsistent statutes, plus the problems imposed by 
distance, make this an area that requires continued federal 
involvement to insure consistency in policies for 
enforcement. 

Oklahoma's involvement in an interstate grant project has 
demonstrated the possibilities for interstate cooperation to 
improve interstate case processing and enforcement. There 
appears to be a reluctance on the part of the federal 
government to continue to fund existing grant projects and to 
provide funding for more ambitious projects, without such 
federal support,, interstate enforcement will continue to 
suffer and there will continue to be inequities in services 
provided to individuals in othsr states. 
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C. Paternity Establishment - in Oklahoma in 1985 17% of all 
births were out of wedlock* This represents a 21% increase 
in births to unwed mothers over the last five years. Due' to 
this rate of increase of births out of wedlock, paternity 
establishment is an area that requires increased emphasis. 

Paternity establishment presents particular problems in the 
child support enforcement area. This is due in part to the 
fact that paternity establishment is an additional step which 
must be taken before establishment and enforcement of an 
order may be attempted, in addition, paternity establishment 
presents complex problems because of legal and statutory 
requirements. This is particularly true in Oklahoma. Until 
last year when Oklahoma amended its paternity statutes to 
provide for a civil paternity action, paternity actions could 
only be brought by the district attorney in a criminal 
proceeding. Due to this restriction, paternity establishment 
had been attempted in only a few cases. 

Obstacles to paternity establishment still remain in 
Oklahoma . Even though Oklahoma now has a civil paternity 
statute, because of its history as a criminal proceeding, the 
putative father still has a right to a jury trial. in 
addition, Oklahoma has identified procedural problems in its 
new civil paternity statute which must be amended this 
legislative session to make it mors feasible to pursue 
paternity actions. Also, because few paternity actions were 
brought in Oklahoma heretofore, they are still heavily 
contested by putative fathers, despite the use of 
sophisticated genetic tests to determine paternity. This 
increases the costs for establishing paternity and reduces 
the cost effectiveness in such ca.<*es. 

D. inconsistencies in Federal Audit criteria - The audit 
criteria set forth in federal regulations appears to result 
in a regulatory "Catch-22" for the states. 

Regulations (45 C.F.R. Section 305.20 1985) require that each 
state have "an effective child support enforcement program" 
and prescribe that this means the state will be audited on 
whether it followed federal procedures in 75% of all cases 
reviewed in the audit. This means that Oklahoma must have 
taken the appropriate enforcement action, such as income 
assignment, paternity establishment, medical support 
enforcement, tax refund offset, etc. in 75% of all cases 
reviewed. Federal regulations (45 C.F.R. Section 305.98 
1985) further provide that the state's IV-D program will meet 
stringent cost effective standards for program operation. 

The two requirements are inconsistent. Many of the services 
and procedures required by federal law are labor intensive or 
otherwise expensive to pursue and do not necessarily result 
in the collection of money. For instance, paternity 
establishment is an often expensive process which must be 
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pursued without consideration of the potential for support 
collection. Likewise, the iv-D agency must provide medical 
support enforcement in the cases it enforces for support. 
While such enforcement may result in decreased Medicaid 
costs, the IV-D agency receives no collection from such 
efforts and receives no other financial incentive for 
providing such services. 

We urge that this inconsistency be rectified. We do not 
argue with the necessity for providing such services. 
However, the iv-D program will continue to meet with 
overwhelming obstacles to cost effectiveness if no allowances 
are made for the fact that we must provide costly services 
which result in little or no collection for the XV-D program. 

E. Continuing Federal Requirements - In the past three years 
the federal government has enacted new laws or issued new 
regulations which have required the states to introduce major 
legislation. In Oklahoma this is beginning to put a strain 
on the iv-D agency '8 good relations with state legislators. 
We are wearing out our welcome in our House and Senate. 
While the legislative changes have improved child support 
enforcement in our state, we feel that it is time for the 
federal government to give us a break. We suggest that the 
federal government impose a moratorium on federal 
requirements which would require legislative action in most 
states. If this is not possible, we suggest that the states 
be given more time to enact these federal requirements. 
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OKLAHOMA CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT 
COLLECTIONS & EXPENDITURES FY82-FY86 





FY82 


FY83 


FY84 


FY85 


FY86 


COLLECTIONS I 












AFDC 1 


2,514,791 


3,065,979 


5,512,050 


6,364,066 


7,117,608 


NON-PA 1 


1,298,068 


1,963,340 


1,974,054 


2,695,039 


4,959,391 


TOTAL OKLAHOMA 1 


3,772,879 


4,649,319 


7,486,104 


9,059,105 


12^076,999 


RECIPROCAL 1 


1,883,827 


1,941,588 


1,836,564 


1,967,477 


2,412,882 


TOTAL 1 


9,656,706 


6,590,907 


9,322,668 


11,026,983 


14,489,681 


EXPENDITURES 1 


9,900,536 


6,249,214 


5,663,647 


9,898,875 


7,524,616 


RATIOS 1 












AFDC 1 


0.43 


0.49 


0.97 


1.08 


0.95 


NON-PA 1 


0.21 


0.25 


0.35 


0.46 


0.66 


TOTAL OKLAHOMA 1 


0.64 


0.74 


1.32 


1.54 


1.60 


RECIPROCAL 1 


0.32 


0.31 


0.32 


0.33 


0.32 


TOTAL 1 


0.96 


1.05 


1.65 


1.87 


1.93 


COLLECTIONS PER 


WORKER 










AFDC 1 


17,835 


21,745 


40,234 


43,890 


49,426 


NON-PA 1 


8,923 


11,229 


14,409 


18,966 


34,440 


TOTAL OKLAHOMA 1 


26,798 


32,974 


94,643 


62,477 


63,866 


RECIPROCAL 1 


13,360 


13,770 


13,406 


13,569 


16,756 


TOTAL 1 


40,118 


46,744 


60,049 


76,045 


100,624 


AFDC RECOVERY 












AFDC GRANTS 1 


80,994,660 


76,526,655 


86,278,462 


89,193,117 


100,294,956 


IV-D RECOVERY 1 


E, 314,791 


3,065,979 


5,512,050 


6,364,066 


7,117,608 


RECOVERY RATE 1 


3.10X 


4.01X 


6.39X 


7.14X 


7.10X 



ATTACHMENT 1 
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OKLAHOMA CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT 



COLLECTIONS PER WORKER FY82-FTB6 
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Senator Moynihan. Can I thank you both, and can I ask two 
things of you? 

Specifically, I want to mention this point. You mentioned the 
Oklahoma idea, and the work requirements of a mother with chil- 
dren in the home. What about work requirements of the father 
who is not in the home? Why not? 

We are going to get the Wisconsin idea in just a little bit. They 
are proposing the idea of a social contract, a very congressionalist 
idea, if I may say so. 

Would you send us a copy? Are you working on one? 

Mr. Heintz. We do have some samples. 

Senator Moynihan. Send that in. We want to make it part of the 
record. 
Mr. Heintz, Absolutely. 

Senator Moynihan. And would you send us this legislation that 
you are going to have before the legislature on Monday, .ir? 
Mr. Fulton. We will do that. 

Senator Moynihan. And that "One Child in Four" was a very 
powerful report, and we thank you and we are just saying goodbye 
for now. You are not going to leave us one bit, are you? 

Mr. Fulton. Not at all. 

Senator Moynihan. Snowstorms or what? If you see Senator 
Bellman, please give him my greatest respect. 
Mr. Fulton. Thank you, Senator. 
Mr. Heintz. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Moynihan. We are now going to have testimony from a 
welcome group of friends in this regard, Mr. John Denning— and 
you have been very patient, sir— who is the President of the Ameri- 
can Association of Retired Persons. I wonder if you thought you 
might end up retiring before this hearing got around to welcoming 
you up here? And Mr. Denton, would you join Mr. Denning? I 
guess I mentioned before the rather striking poll that Dan Yanko- 
lovich did for you, Mr. Denning. That was a fine piece of work on 
the attitudes of the young adults and older persons— and you will 
describe it, I hope. 

And Mr. Denton, you have some rather meaningful tables in 
your statement. We will hear you first, Mr. Denning. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN T. DENNING, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATIOK OP RETIRED PERSONS, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Denning. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The program you have 
today is a very important one anr* very dear to the lives of people 
all over this country. It is a subje^ that you certainly ought to get 
support for, and the American Association of Retired Persons are 

fflaa to support your effort in Congress to improve the quality of 
ife for children. 

You have my name. I am John Denning and President of the 
American Association of Retired Persons, representing some 24 
ir'Uion members aged 50 and above. Over the last 15 years, the 
basic poverty that has haunted our nation's elderly has been re- 
duced dramatically. In the early 1970s, one in four older Americans 
lived in poverty. This welcome decline is attributable to the 1972 
legislative increases in Social Security, wliich have been main- 
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tained by regular costs of living increases. Senator Moynihan, we 
appreciate your dedicated effort to maintain the integrity of Social 
Security benefits, and we wish you success in your current efforts 
to provide our nation's children with a comparable measure of eco- 
nomic security. 

We are particularly pleased to share with you the results, first 
announced last week, of a new AARP Commission survey on inter- 
generational relationships conducted by the Daniel Yankolovich 
group. This survey is based on 2,000 telephone interviews from Sep- 
tember to October 1986, with people 21 and over. The findings re- 
vealed a wide-spread concern about children in poverty and other 
vulnerable groups. Two significant findings relating to children 
emerged, and I would like to talk to you a moment about them. 

First, the existence of a mutual respect and concern from genera- 
tion to generation, exemplified by the emergence of both the very 
old and poor children as groups whose plight is of great concerr to 
most Americans. In fact, 80 percent of Americans surveyed believe 
that children living in poverty should be the primary target for en- 
hanced Federal government intervention. The next highest group 
was the homeless, at 75 percent, followed by those over 65, at 64 
percent. This concern for children in poverty was an across-the- 
board phenomenon not restricted to those most likely to have chil- 
dren themselves. 

Secondly, an ongoing commitment on the part of all generations 
to the value of family responsibility. Americans of all ages sur- 
veyed expressed strong support for the primacy of family responsi- 
bilities over the meeting of individual needs or desires. Family re- 
sponsibilities for most respondents included both children and par- 
ents. Over eight in ten, or 83 percent, demonstrated strong support 
for family responsibilities, and the number of those 62 and older 
holding this view was even higher, 89 percent. 

Interestingly, however, the survey found that to a substantially 
larger extent than any other age group, we older Americans hold 
the view that grown children should not be expected to support 
their parents. This is because we prefer to remain independent and 
self reliant and do not want to be a burden on our children. Thus, 
we are more likely to believe that our grown children should be re- 
sponsible primarily for their own offspring — our grandchildren, in 
much the same way as we honored our responsibility toward our 
now-grown children. 

Given the commitment to family and a concern for children, we 
older Americans have responded m various ways. Some, including 
persons whose families have been poor for several generations, are 
the source of shelter. In some cases, we also serve as surrogate par- 
ents. Others provide regular child care that enables the custodial 
parents to work. Some, who are able, may even contribute direct 
financial assistance on a temporary or an ongoing basis. 

Beyond our families, some of us work with children that we meet 
through volunteer programs. These programs not only provide 
needed services and assistance, but also channel the valuable re- 
sources of the elderly in important directions. 

Also, others of us have sought to improve the circumstances of 
children through direct legislative advocacy, especially on the State 
level. 
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We are the grandparents and the great grandparents of today's 
youth, and we recognize that if America is to prosper tomorrow, 
today's children must be prepared. That, in turn, requires a sup- 
portive and secure home environment in which tomorrow's citizens 
and leaders can reach adulthood. It also means providing children 
with the necessary tools. 

In my view what will fight poverty among children is a commit- 
ment to programs and policies that support children and their fam- 
ilies, adequate funding for education, unemployment and health 
care for single mothers. Mr. Chairman, AARP is committed to 
working toward the resolution of the problems of tomorrow's retir- 
ccs, as indeed we are of those today. 

I congratulate you for the great effort that you arc putting forth 
and wish you the greatest of success. And we pledge to you our sup- 
port in obtaining it Thank you so much. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you, sir. We will hear Mr. Denton, 
and then we will have some general comments. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Denning follows:] 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION Cc RETIRED PERSONS 

The American Association of Retired Persons, ( AARP ) , representing 
the interests of more than 24 million persons 50 and over, 
including some 6 million who are employed, appreciates the 
opportunity to present our views on the especially significant 
issue of children in poverty that this committee is currently 
considering. 

Mr. Chairman, over the last fifteen years the pervasive poverty 
that had haunted our nation's elderly has been reduced 
dramatically. In the early 1970's, one in four older Americans 
lived in poverty. Today there are one in eight persons over 65 
(12.6 percent) who are living below the poverty line. Much of 
this welcome decline is attributable to legislated increases in 
Social Security, followed by regular cost of living increases. We 
appreciate the dedicated efforts of Senator Moynihan and others 
to maintain the integrity of Social Security benefits. 

Hopefully, the successes in reducing poverty among older 
Americans can be duplicated for children. Shamefully, today one 
in five children fall below the poverty line; for children six 
and under, the figure is one in four; for Hispanic children two 
in five? and for black children, it is a staggering fifty 
percent. These numbers must be reduced; we owe it to our 
children and ourselves. 
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Survey findings 

Certainly the considerable extent of poverty among children has 
been discussed in Washington and probably in many other 
metropolitan areas. However, the results of an AARP-commissionod 
survey on the current state of intergenerational relationships 
conducted by the widely respected Daniel Yankelovich Group reveal 
a national concern about children in poverty and other vulnerable 
groups. (Two thousand people over 21 were interviewed by 
telephone between September 1986 and October 1986.) Announced 
last week, the survey findings indicate, among other things, at 
least two significant trends affecting children. 

o First, the existence of a mutual rsspect and 
concern from generation to generation 
exemplified by the emergence of the very old 
and children as two of the groups whose 
plight is of the greatest concern to most 
Americans. 

o Second, an ongoing commitment on the part of 
all generations to the values of family 
responsibility and the meeting of family 
duties. 
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Children in Poverty 

The growing recognition of poverty among children manifests 
itself in several significant fcays. First, the American public 
cites children living in poverty as the number one group for 
which the federal government is not doing enough. In fact, 8 in 
10 Americans surveyed believe the government should make children 
the primary target for enhanced federal intervention. (Table 1) 
The next highest group was the homeless at 75 percent, followed 
by those over 65 at 64 percent. Also, those surveyed regard 
children and the elderly as lacking adequate financial resources, 
that is both groups have a smaller share of the Nation's total 
wealth than their size relative to the rest of the population. 

This concern for children in poverty was an across-the-board 
phenomenon, not concentrated among those most likely to have 
young children themselves. Moreover, older Americans are 
sympathetic to the struggle faced by young, families — more so, 
indeed, than the young themselves. 

Family Responsibility 

Americans of all ages also express strong support for the primacy 
of family responsibilities. Over 8 in 10 (83 percent) 
demonstrate strong support for the survey statement that "family 
responsibilities must come before one's own pleasure." The 
number of those 62 and over in agreement was even higher; it was 
89 percent?. Similarly, over 50 percent of those surveyed 
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expressed very strong agreement with the statement that "once you 
have a child your own needs must come second." 

On the other hand, older Americans, while strongly supportive of 
a family responsibility towards young children, accept, to a 
substantially larger extent than any other age group, the view 
that "grown children should not be expected to support their 
parents." (Table 2) This response reflects the keen urge for 
independence and self reliance that typifies many older persons, 
as well as a wish to avoid beinr a burden on their children. 

Thus, older Americans are more likely to believe that their grown 
children should be responsible for their own offspring — their 
grandchildren — in much the same way as those over 65 honored 
their responsibilities towards their now grown children. In the 
discussion groups that followed the telephone survey, older 
persons participating made clear that any choice for today's 
young families between meeting the needs of grandparents and 
young children was clear cut from their point of view. They 
believe their grandchildren's needs should be addressed before 
their own. 

Interestingly, the young surveyed are more' concerned about the 
conditions facing older Americans than they themselves are. 
Those ovsr 62 believe than they are doing better than younger 
generations, in the focus groups conducted in October , when 
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forced by the moderator to choose between the needs of their 
children and their parents, the young indicated that they would 
devote more of their resources to their parents, whom they 
perceived to have a more urgent need. However, given the strong 
desire of older persons to remain free, it is likely that forced 
choices situations decided in favor of the older generation would 
meet with stubborn resistance. Even the young acknowledge this. 

Finally, the strongest sense that family responsibilities must 
come before one's own needs is found among those with lower 
educational and income levels. Despite their heightened sense of 
family responsibility, these individual's limited economic 
resources definitely restrict their ability, not their desire, to 
meet their children's needs. 

Children in One Parent Families 

In one parent families, the ability of the custodial parent to 
provide young children with the necessities of life may be 
especially restrained by limited income. These single parent 
households usually are headed by females. The number of single 
parent female headed households has increased from 2,4 million in 
1975 to 3,4 million in 1985, Nearly 40 percent of all single 
parent female headed households live in poverty. Many female 
headed households result from divorce. In 1985, according to the 
Census Bureau, the median income of families headed by a woman 
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was $13,660; for families without a woman present, it was 
$22,622* In 1985, according to the Census Bureau, in female 
headed households when the mother is between 15 and 24, three out 
of four of these households are likely to be poor. 

Older Americans Respond 

How does the recognition of the needs of children and a strong 
sense of family responsibilities manifest itself in the actions 
of older Americans? Many older Americans, including those whose 
families have been poor Cor several generations, provide direct 
and perceptible support. In some instances, grandparents are the 
source of shelter, and in some cases, they even serve as 
surrogate parents. Others provide regular child care that enables 
the custodial parent to work. Some who are able may even 
contribute direct financial assistance on a temporary or on an 
ongoing basis. Without such essential intervention some children 
might face even more dire circumstances. 

Some older Americans work with children previously unknown to 
them through a volunteer program. These programs not only 
provide needed services and assistance, but also channel the 
valuable resources of the elderly in an important direction. For 
example, during 1985 alone AARP members provided learning and 
coping skills training in an intervention program to children and 
youth in Atlanta, Georgia; Chicago, Illinois; and in Detroit and 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. Connecting the Ages for Responsibility for 
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Early Self Sufficiency (CARE) is a joint program with Campfire, 
Inc. in which AARP members teamed with teenage campfire girls in 
a prevention program to teach self sufficiency skills to latch 
key youngsters aged 6-9 in Rochester, New York; Downey, 
California; Dayton, Ohio; Seattle, Washington; ana St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

The Parent Aide program, a project to prevent child abuse and 
neglect, which AARP sponsors in conjunction with social service 
agencies in Portland, Maine; Hagerstown, Maryland; Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; Lincoln, Nebraska; and Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
has reached out and provided home, nurturing and parenting skills 
to at-risk families. 

Other older Americans have sought to improve the circumstances 
for children through direct legislative advocacy, especially on 
the state level. Mrs. Lovola Burgess, a member of AARP's Board 
of Directors and Chairman of. New Mexico's State Legislative 
Committee, also serves on the Board of Directors of New Mexico's 
Coalition on Children. The coalition is dedicated to improving 
the emotional, physical and mental condition of the state's* 
children. It has campaigned to improve the state's AFDC 
unemployed parent program and its child care system. The group, 
and Mrs. Burgess in particular, has also worked toward securing 
adequate child support for one parent families. 
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AARP's position 

The Association's members are the grandparents and great 
grandparents of today's youth, while understandably concerned 
about issues affecting their own well being, they also display a 
visible sensitivity to legislation that directly affects on the 
younger generation, our members believe that: 

o "Congress (should) work for the elimination 
of barriers that deprive women of social, 
legal, and economic equity .. .Laws and 
practices which work to deprive women of 
adequate financial security come at great 
risk to society. Reforms in private pension 
and Social Security laws, tax laws, insurance 
practices and family laws are needed to 
increese the economic opportunities for women 
and to improve their financial security." 

o "The shortage of low cost housing, however 
uneven geographically, is a major and growing 
national problem. The Association believes 
that it is imperative that the f ede r a 1 
government play a strong role in assisting 
housing production for low income people; the 
private sector simply lacks the incentives to 
fill this gap on its cwn." 
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Saving Our Children: The Key to Tomorrow 

Older Americans recognize that if America is to be adequately 
prepared for tomorrow, today's children, who will be its citizens 
and leaders, must be prepared for that future. That, in turn, 
requires a supportive and economically secure environment in 
whish these children can reach adulthood. It also means 
providing them with the necessary tools to prepare for that 
tomorrow. The words of the Association's current president, John 
Denning, express this position clearly, "(W)hat will fight 
poverty among children is a commitment to programs and policies 
that support childrenr and their families. Adequate funding for 
education, youth, unemployment, health care and single mothers 
will do more to improve the lot of youth." Thus, AARP is 
committed to working towards the resolution of the problems of 
tomorrows retirees as, indeed, we are of today. 
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TABLE 1 

PERCEPTIONS OF GOVERNMENT ACTION 
VIS-A-VIS SUBGROUPS 



Government 
Not Doing Enough: 



Children Living in Poverty 
The Homeless 
The Elderly 
The Mentally III 

The Handicapped 




TABLE 2 



RESPONSIBILITY TO PARENTS 

Once Children Grow Up and Leave Home, 
A Parent's Responsibility Ends 



Strongly Agree*: 

According to 
Age Group 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES S. DENTON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL FORUM FOUNDATION, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Denton. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman. My name is, as you 
know, is Jim Denton. I am the President of the National Forum 
Foundation and am privileged to have the opportunity to testify 
here for you today. 

The most meaningful contribution that I can make in the time 
allotted is to suggest that this committee carefully examine the 
performance levels of the individual State's child support program. 
Such a review, I believe, will persuade the committee that there is 
a significant potential for including the efficiency of the child sup- 
port enforcement program and returning the burden of child sup- 
port to absent fathers. 

About two years ago, the National Forum Foundation conducted 
a study of the child support enforcement program entitled "Child 
Support Enforcement— Unequal Protection of the Law." That is 
right here. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. The purpose of this report was to focus attention on 
the crisis faced by the nation's 8.4 million female headed house- 
holds, of which 5.5 million received no support from the absent 
father in 1984. This, of course, forced millions of women and chil- 
dren into poverty that year. 

As we all know, these single mothers and their children repre- 
sent the fastest growing poverty group in America, a phenomenon 
commonly called "the feminization of poverty." Our research and 
report, which has since been largely substantiated by the Office of 
Child Support Enforcement— that is, their report to the Congress 
in 1985—demonstrates that there exists an enormous disparity be- 
tween individual State's performance in carrying out their func- 
tional and administrative responsibilities in the Child Support Pro- 
gram. 

In the functional areas, there are significant differences from one 
State to another in their success rates in establishing paternity, ob- 
taining court orders for support, and collecting child support from 
absent fathers. 

For example, Table 1, which is attached to rny statement, illus- 
trates the disparity of the State's performance in establishing pa- 
ternity among illegitimate children born in 1982. Michigan, Con- 
necticut, Maryland, New Jersey, and Wisconsin led the nation by 
establishing paternity for about half of their paternity cases. On 
the other hand, nine States— as you mentioned earlier— were 
unable to establish paternity for 90 percent or more of their pater- 
nity cases. 

The States with the poorest performance in 1982 were Idaho, 
Montana, Missouri, New Hampshire, and Texas. 

In the broader administrative context, we find disparity when 
using several available standards to measure efficiency of the State 
child support programs. 

Table 2 lists the total CSE collections for each State in 1985. I 
have divided this dollar amount by the total number of staff em- 
ployed by that State on the last day of the fiscal year. We are left 
with a number which represents the amount of child support col- 
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lected by each State on a per-employee basis. Of course, I recognize 
that it would be premature to draw any firm conclusions from this 
number alone. However, it is clear that this is an important per- 
formance indicator in assessing the relative and absolute perform- 
ance of individual State CSE bureaucracies. 

To be specific, for every employee that is in Pennsylvania's State- 
wide child support system, $403,000.00 was collected in child sup- 
port in 1985. That same year, on the opposite end of the spectrum, 
for every employee in Washington, D.C.'s program, a mere 
$32,000.00 was collected in child support. Joining Pennsylvania at 
the top of the list are Michigan, Connecticut, and Massachusetts, 
all of which collected over $200,000.00 per employee. 

At the bottom of the scale, along with the nation's capitol, are 
Kansas, Virginia, Wyoming, and Texas, none of which collected 
over $50,000.00 per employee. A more common and perhaps more 
telling number used to measure— and I hesitate and mention this 
number with some peril because, a moment ago, you said if some- 
one else mentions this, you are going to get really upset 

Senator Moynihan. No. 

Mr. Denton. But perhaps a more common and perhaps more 
telling number used to measure the administrative efficiency of 
State programs is the total collection per dollar of administrative 
expenditures. This and other interesting data are published in the 
OCSE's 1985 Report to Congress, Volumes I and II. 

Counted among those States with particularly high ratings were 
Michigan— which returned $7.60-plus for each administrative 
dollar spent— Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Iowa, and Delaware. Among 
those States with the lowest return on the Government's invest- 
ment are the District of Columbia, Oklahoma, Guam, Wyoming, 
West Virginia, and South Carolina. 

I would like to present one final illustration of the disparity be- 
tween individual State's performance. If we accept that an impor- 
tant goal of the CSE program is to transfer the burden of child sup- 
port from the taxpayer and to the absent father, I think you will 
find Table 3 instructive. This table identifies the total number of 
families which were removed from AFDC due to the effort of the 
child support offices. Here again, it would be wrong to rely on one 
chart to form any conclusions, particularly as we do not have suffi- 
cient data to establish and compare the rates of performance in 
this category. 

Nonetheless, it is not insignificant that New York, New Jersey, 
Texas, and Tennessee were each able to free 2,000 to 6,000 families 
from AFDC in 1985. Meanwhile, Arizona, Guam, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, Vermont, Wyoming, and once again, the District of Columbia 
were unsuccessful in removing one family from AFDC that year. 

Obviously, I have only presented a minute sampling of the data 
available. My purpose is simply to illustrate that the evidence sug- 
gests that some States are performing very well, others marginally, 
and others poorly in collecting child support. I submit to you that 
this is actually encouraging news, for in my judgment, those State, 
county, and local offices across America that are doing a good job 
have shattered any illusion that the State child support program is 
too complex, too burdensome, and too expensive to operate effi- 
ciently. 
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Our task now is to carefully examine this nation's child support 
macb ; ne and all of its parts before fixing it to determine why the 
machine works so well in Detroit and Fresno and Indianapolis and 
not in other cities. To my knowledge, no Government agency or in- 
dependent institution has conducted such a comprehensive and 
comparative analysis to assess the reasons why States' performance 
is so varied. 

This analysis must be done. Common sense tells us that, if we 
can identify those characteristics which distinguish the efficient of- 
fices from the others, the lessons learned will pay dividends if ap- 
plied to all State programs. 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Denton, in the interest of keeping our 
hearing going here, I am going to have to ask you to stop there. I 
completely agree. You have brought to us a very striking state- 
ment, as I am sure Mr. Denning agrees. You know, we have the 
same country, the same air, the same kinds of people; and Detroit 
can have* an extraordinary recovery in terms of identification, and 
New York can't. And in some States on the high plains, where they 
are very far apart and hardly know each other, they don't do well 
at all. 

We will ask the GAO your question, and let's see if they can't go 
right to it. I would like to think they could do this for us, but I 
don't know. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Denton follows:] 
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j&ics s. IXrnton, President 



National Forum foundation 



TIk* u>st meaningful contribution that I can mafco today is to surest 
that this subcommittee carefully examine the performance levels of the 
individual states 1 child support program. Such a review, I believe, will 
persuade the cotnMttcc that there is significant potential foe imixovtng 
tl>c efficiency of tin? child support enforcement program and returning the 
burden of child supjort to absent fattttrs. 

About two years ago, the Mational For urn Foundation conducted a study 
on the Cnild Support Enforcement (CSi;> program entitled, "Child Supix>rt 
Enforcement: Unequal Protection Uhder the Law." *fl)e purpose of tins 
report was to focus attention on the crisis faced by the nation's 0.4 
million female -headed Iwusclwlds of which 5.5 million received no child 
support from the absent fattier in 1984, which forced millions I wunvn and 
childien into poverty that year. As we all know, these single mothers and 
their children represent the fastest growing poverty group in America, a 
plxwomenon conwonly called "the feminization of poverty." 

Our research ojjd report, which lias since been largely substantiated by 
the Office of Child Support enforcement';* (OCSE) 1985 Report to Congress, 
demonstrates that there exists an enurmous dispar ity between individual states' 
performance in carrying out their functional and adr inistrativc 
responsibilities in the child support program. In the functional areas, 
there are significant differences from one state to another in their 
success rates in establishing paternity, obtaining court orders for support 
and collecting child suppor t from the absent fathers. 

Par example, Table 1 which is attached to my statement, illustrates 
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the disparity of the states 1 performance in establishing paternity among 
the illegitimate children born in 1982. Michigan, Connecticut, Maryland, 
New Jersey and Wisconsin led the nation by establishing paternity Cor 
about half of their paternity cases. 

Oi the other hand, nine states were unable to establish paternity for 
901 or nurc of their paternity cases. Ttie five states with the fxxxest 
performance (in 1982) were Idaho (2.0%), Montana (2./%), Missouri (2.91), 
Mew Itonpshire ( j.7l) and Texas (4.5)) . 

!n the broader administrative context, we find similar disparity when 
using several available standards to measure the efficiency of state child 
supp>rt programs. Table 2 lists the total CSE collections for each state 
in 1985. I have divided this dollar amount by the total number of staff 
employed by that state on the last day of the fiscal year. We arc left 
with a nunber which represents the amount of child support collected by 
each state on a per employee basis. 

Of course, I recognize that it would be premature to draw any firm 
conclusions from this number alone. However, it is clear that this is an 
important performance indicator in assessing the relative and absolute 
performance of individual states* CSi: bureaucracies. 

TO be specific, for every employee in Pennsylvania's statewide child 
support system, §403,000 was collected in child support in FY 85. That 
same year, on the opposite end of the spectrum, for every employee in 
Washington D.C.'s program, a mere §32,000 was collected in child support. 
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joining Pennsylvania at the top of the list are: Michigan, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, all of wUch collected over $200,000 per employee. At the 
bottom of the scale along with the nation's capital are: Kansas, Virginia, 
Wyoming and Arkansas - none of which collected over $50,000 per employee. 

A more common, and perhaps more telling, number used to measure the 
administrative efficiency of state programs is the "total collections per 
dollar of administrative expenditures." This and other interesting data is 
published in OCSE's 1985 Report to Congress, volumes I and II. Counted 
among those states with particularly hiyh ratings were: Michigan ($7.62 
returned for each administrative dollar spent), Pennsylvania ($6.68) # 
Nebraska ($6.32). Iowa ($5.92) and Delaware ($5.62). Among those with the 
lowest return on the governments investment are: the District of Columbia 
(with $1.06 returned for every administrative dollar spent), Oklahoma and 
Guam ($1.46), Wyoming ($1.64), West Virginia ($1.66) and South Carolina 
($1.70) . 

I would like to present one final illustration of, the disparity 
between individual states' performance. If we accept that an important 
goal of the CSC program is to transfer the burden of child support from the 
taxpayers to the absent father, Table 3 is instructive. This table 
identifies the total number of families which were removed from ATfiC due to 
the effort of the state child support offices. 

Ilere again, it would be wrong to rely on one chart to form any 
conclusions, particularly as we do not nave sufficient data to establish 
and com^re the rates of performance in this category. Nonetheless, it is 
not insiynif icant that New York, New Jersey, Texas and Tennessee were each 
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able to free between 2,000 - 6,000 families from AFDC dependency in 1985; 
Meanwhile, Arizona, Guam, Mary/ ,nd, Missouri, Vermont, Wyoming, and, once 
again, the District of Columbia were unsuccessful in removing one family 
from ATOC the same year. 

Obviously I have presented only a minute sampling of the data 
available. My purpose is simply to illustrate that the evidence suggests 
that some states are performing very well, others marginally and others 
poorly in collecting child support. 

I submit to you that this is encouraging news. Par in my judgment, 
those state, county and local offices across America that are doing the job 
have shattered any illusions that the child support program is too complex, 
too burdensome and too expensive to operate efficiently. 

Our task now is to carefully examine this nation's child supjxDrt 
machine and all of its parts before fixing it to determine why the machine 
works so well in Detroit, Fresno and Indianapolis and not in other cities. 

TO my knowledge no government agency or independent institution has 
conducted such a comprehensive and comparative analysis to assess tin* 
reasons why states 1 performance is so varied. This analysis must be done. 
Common sense tells us that if we can identify those characteristics which 
distinguish the efficient offices from the others, the lessons learned will 
pay dividends if applied to all state programs. 
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In sunmary, we have observed a vast difference between the states' 
individual performances in collecting child support. I am persuaded 
that there are many well managed state programs and local offices. I am 
also persuaded that we need additional information before proposing 
new proyrams or any major modifications* Therefore, with the intention of 
improving the CSC program r we recommend that Congress, the O\0 and the 
Office of Child Support Enforcement work together to accomplish the 
following: 

1. Conduct a comprehensive comparative analysis to determine the 
key performance factors or indicators which distinguish the most 
efficiently managed CSE offices. 

2. Apply the lessons learned from this analysis to provide 
guidelines (dos and don'ts) and recommend standardized 
procedures for state program administrators. 

3. Determine CSC "industry averages" and establish minimum 
performance standards in both the functional and 
administrative program areas of accountability. 

4. Develop an intelligent incentive program which rewards top performers 
(including both the state and cash bonus awards for outstanding 
employees) and which penalizes those states which do not meet 
standards. 

In conclusion, this issue is not a partisan one. In fuct, I chose to 
name those states which ranked high and low to demonstrate that this 
problem transcends all political affiliations and regional lines. It is my 
hope that a? the welfare reform d*.,>ate goes before the whole Congress that 
the tone you have set here will be naintained and that partisanship is cast 
aside. And, finally, I congratulate you, Mr. Chairman, for the 
determination and class which has characterized your pursuit of this 
crucial welfare reform agenda. 

Cn behalf of the National Forum Foundation once again I thank you 
for asking me to participate here today and I hope you will call upon us if 
we can be of any assistance. 
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Author's note: It should be pointed out that this statement has 
tendeo to measure the CSC program in terms of "state performance." 
This if. because no public data describing the performance at the 
county or local office level exists, it is almost certain that, if 
given tte localized data, we would discover some state CSE 
administrators have little to do with their ranking, be it high or 
low. it is highly probably that certain county programs with large 
caseload activity will have a disproportionate impact on a given 
state's performance level. Therefore, it would be a serious 
procedural flaw if a compce^nsive study did not focus especially on 
the county or local offices in assessing those key performance: . ,cturs 
which distinguish an efficiently managed CSC program. 
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4D PATERNITY ACTIONS FOR ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS: 1982 
(Sequenced by pcrecnl of illegitimate births normalized by pate.nity) 





Illegitimate 


4D Paternity 


% of lllcjst- 


Kjnk 


Births* 


Actions** 


imatc Births 


1 Micliig.in 


22.378 


12.952 


57.9% 


2 Conner I kut 


7.891 


4.397 


55.73 


3 M.ir)l.utJ 


17.246 


8.417 


48.8% 


4 Nc** Jersey 


21.425 


9.647 


45.11% 


5 Wisumsin 


II. 1X8 


5.025 


44.9% 


U U l.i 1 1 


2.V05 


1.229 


42.3% 


7 "lent lessee 


14.001 


5.913 


42.23- 


X No. Cifoliiu 


17.404 


7.071 


40.6% 


V l)el.iw;iie 


2.204 


871 


39.53 


10 ()iep»ii 


6.504 


2.190 


33.73 


1 \ Mitittesol.t 


8.427 


2.707 


32.1% 


12 AI.iImhm 


13.996 


4.472 


32.IW 


13 M.iuiiii 


3.466 


1.077 


31.1% 


14 Nev:tJ.i 


2.047 


626 


30.6% 


15 I'ennsjIvutii.J 


31.224 


9.362 


JtMKf 


1 ft Ohio 


31.070 


8.552 


27.5% 


17 Kentucky 


8.983 


2.453 


27.3'/? 


IX M.i\\.n.husells 


12.564 


3.429 


27.33 


IV |mh'.in.i 


14.290 


3.853 


27.tr-7 


2D 1 liuitU 


35.422 


8.870 


25.0'.? 


21 M .if tic 


2.459 


595 


24.2'/? 


U.S. AVUKAGU 






24.1% 


22 (!ctti):i.i 


23.263 


5.452 


23.4% 


23 Cilili'inu 


93.007 


21.427 


23.(»% 


24 l«*\v;i 


5.074 


1.121 


22. 1% 


25 Nut Hi iXikola 


1.318 


284 


2L5% 


26 New Ymk 


63.298 


12,751 


20.1% 


27 Vermont 


1.184 


234 


19.8% 


2X Dist. oTCol. 


5.004 


941 


18.8% 


29 K:»ius 


5.278 


978 


ix.53 


3() New Mexico 


6.119 


1.071 


17.5% 


31 Rhode Isl.mJ 


2.009 


333 


16.6% 


32 Lot n si jim 


20.210 


3.273 


16.2% 


33 Viipnia 


15.981 


2.463 


15.4% 


34 Aik-uwis 


7.363 


1.131 


15.4% 


35 (*olor;tdo 


7.769 


1.154 


14.9% 


36 W.ishin^lon 


9.997 


1.474 


14.7% 


37 Illinois 


42.695 


6.194 


14.53 


3XC)kl.i!umu 


8.204 


1.132 


I3.X% 


39 West Viipinu 


3.901 


521 


13.4% 


40 Mississippi 


13.605 


l.ij 1 


P.V/7 


41 So- Caiulisu 


12.595 


1.413 


:L2% 


42 Wyoming 


1.015 


108 


10.6% 


4) Ncl>tJ\ka 


3.434 


335 


9.X% 


44 Souili Dakota 


1.924 


159 


X.3% 


45 Att/Oti*: 


10.626 


618 


5.X% 


46 Alaska 


1.888 


98 


5.2% 


47 Texas 


41.447 


1 '62 


4.53 


48 New Hampshire 


1.734 




3.7% 


49 Missouri 


14.395 


424 


2.9% 


50 Monl.iiM 


2.070 


56 


2.7% 


51 Idaho 


1.726 


34 


2.0% 


U.S. KJTAL 


715.227 


172,564 


24.13 



,W<ri r. •"Monilily Vil.il SlaliMici Kcpoil." 1982. N.il. Center for llcalih SIjIinIio. 
Table ir>. 

••"Annnil Kcpwl to Congieis: 1982." <4D) p. 80. 
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CSE COLLECTIONS PER PROGRAM EMPLOYEE 





Total CSE Collections 1 
1985 


Total Staff 2 


Collections 
per Employee 


Rank 


Alabama 


$ 25,532,365 


341 


$ 74,874 


30 


Alaska 


10,794,100 


94 


114,511 


15 


Arizona 


12,874,138 


122 


105,525 


17 


Arkansas 


9,988,354 


201 


49,693 


46 


California 


305,096,005 


3,383 


90,185 


23 


Colorado 


18,324,030 


323 


56,730 


44 


Connecticut 


48,209,627 


149 


323,554 


3 


Delaware 


10,697,542 


74 


144,561 


9 


District of Columbia 4,692,401 


147 


31,921 


54 


Florida 


45,751, 133 


705 


64,895 


39 


Georgia 


26,280,701 


388 


67,733 


35 


Guam 


432,644 


13 


.13,280 


53 


Hawaii 


11,642,020 


140 


83, 157 


26 


Idaho 


5,814,561 


72 


80,757 


28 


Illinois 


54, 529,936 


816 


66,825 


38 


Indiana 


33,683, 169 


388 


86,312 


24 


Iowa 


34, 349,870 


212 


162,027 


8 


Kansas 


11,429,798 


239 


47,823 


49 


Kentucky 


25, 144,526 


374 


67, 231 


36 


Louisiana 


34, 258,854 


768 


44, 607 


51 


(la inc 


14 , 120,830 


119 


118, 662 


13 


Maryland 


83, 806, 774 


866 


96, 774 


20 


Massachusetts 


98, 339, 24 1 


343 


286, 703 


4 


Michigan 


J4 l r I/O, J J i 


905 


376,992 


2 


Minnesota 


CO Qj1Q CCrt 


509 


115, 618 


14 


Mississippi 


D, 07?f J J4 


119 


57,943 


43 


Missouri 


36, 716, 460 


34 1 


107, 672 


16 


Montana 


3,906,279 


48 


8 1 , 380 


27 


He bra ska 


29,905,975 


166 


180 , 156 


6 


Nevada 


7,279,683 


120 


60 ,664 


42 


New Hampshire 


12,771,173 


72 


177,377 


7 


New Jersey 


200,155,498 


1,454 


137, 6*>8 


11 


New !lcxico 


6,291,963 


85 


74 , 023 


33 


New York 


199,550,391 


2 f 32b 


85, 791 


25 


North Carolina 


45,042,203 


659 


68,349 


34 


North Dakota 


3,645,370 


5 i 


71,4 77 


3 2 


Ohio 


82,700,294 


1, 108 


74 , 639 


31 


Oklahoma 


9, 233,358 


196 


47, 108 


50 


Oregon 


39,778,092 


326 


122,018 


12 


Pennsylvania 


371, 162,798 


921 


402,999 


1 


Puerto Rico 


54,265,042 


252 


215, J37 


5 


Rhode island 


8,633,782 


82 


105,290 


18 


South Carolina 


11,062,658 


118 


93,751 


21 


South Dakota 


3, 153,548 


47 


67,096 


37 


Tennessee 


23,562,038 


365 


64,553 


40 


Texas 


30,311,364 


474 


63,948 


41 


Utah 


16,758,601 


296 


56,616 


45 


Vermont 


3,683,426 


40 


92,085 


22 


Virgin Islands 


2,338,988 


29 


80,654 


29 


Virginia 


16,277,731 


334 


48,735 


48 


Washington 


56,829,556 


560 


101,481 


19 


West Virginia 


4,690,694 


112 


41,881 


52 


Wisconsin 


52,070,713 


593 


138,399 


10 


Wyoming 


1, 230,505 


25 


49,220 


47 


Totals 


$ 2,695,724,138 


23,010 


$ 117,154 





1. Source: Form OCSE-34 Line 13 (A+B+C) 

2. Source: Form 0CSE-3 Lines G1+G2 (AFDC+Non-AFDC) 

Staff levels as of Septenber 30, 1985 
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NUM3ER OF FAMILIES REMOVED FROM AFDC 
DUE TO CHILD SUPPORT COLLECTIONS 



Alabama 324 

Alaska 13 

Arizona " 

Arkansas 109 

California ^5 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 3o j; 

Georgia 1,600 

140 
38 



Guam 
Hawaii 
Idaho 



Iowa 
Kan jos 



Oregon 



Utah 



613 
667 
54 
0 



Illinois 615 
Indiana 



21 
194 



Kentucky 257 

Louisiana 645 

Maine "->7 

Maryland 0 

Massachusetts 1,258 

Michigan 570 

Minnesota 808 

Mississippi 68 

Missouri 0 

Montana 53 

Nebraska 23 

Nevada 79 

Mew Hampshire 28 

New Jersey 4,386 

Hew Mexico 51 

New York 6,105 

North Carolina 145 

Ncrth Dakota 1,673 

Ohio 226 

Oklahoma 101 



113 



Pennsylvania 665 

Puerto Rico 1,032 

Rhode Island 282 

South Carolina 1,867 

South Dakota 36 

Tennessee 2,730 

Texas 2,851 



647 



Vermont 0 

Virgin Islands 1 

Virginia m 

Washington 0 

West Virginia 689 

Wisconsin 903 

Wyoming 0 



Nationwide Totals 33,897 



Source: Form OCSE-3 Line El (AFDC) 
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INCENTIVE PAYMENTS 



Alabama 3,023,616 

Alaska 277,661 

Arizona 190,908 

Arkansas 748,666 

California 20,276, 143 

Colorado 1,121,093 

Connecticut 2,906,140 

Delaware 461, 687 

District of Columbia 297,029 

Florida 3,453,057 

Georgia 2,311,947 

Ouam 28,637 

Hawaii 700,365 

Idaho 499,222 

Illinois 2,767,448 

Indiana 2,975,974 

Iowa 2,803,573 

Kansas 1,099,984 

Kentucky 1,071,940 

Louisiana 1,461,320 

Main ? , 1,253,225 

Har y land 3,088,697 

Massachusetts 5,572 707 

Michigan u',Ml,657 

Minnesota 3,677,4 10 

Mississippi 316,218 

Hissouri 2,146,283 

Montana 363,090 

Nebraska 690,742 

Nevada 154,498 

New Hampshire 2 90 944 

New jersey 5,886;770 

New Mexico 449,894 

New York 9,497,632 

North Carolina 2,808,500 
Worth Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 



314,821 
5,710,194 
786,774 

J™* 0 " 1,024,279 
Pennsylvania 6,738,209 
Puerto Hico 



167,382 

c n i- 613,134 
South Carolina 1,015 453 

226,508 
715,706 
1,377,920 
729,867 

„• t , a 379,061 

Virgin Islands 25 311 

Virginia l,65s',179 
Washington 3,672,621 
West Virginia 537 ggg 

Wisconsin 4,986',454 
Wyoming 90,319 



nhodc Island 



South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 



Nationwide Totals 131,224,763 

Source: Form OCSE-34 Line 16 (A+B) 
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* Senator Moynihan. Mr. Denning, that is a most powerful piece 
of information you brought to this committee. 

Mr. Denning. I want you to have time to look through it son:e 
time. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes, sir. We have got it right here. 
Mr. Denning. It is really a fine document, and this is a summary 
of it. 

Senator Moynihan. Dan Yanklovich is a superb analyst and a 
friend of yours, and you have found that there is a consensus in 
this country to do these things. 

Mr. Denning. There is no question about it. 

Senator Moynihan. And you have come along with facts, and we 
thank you for that. May I just interject a personal note? My 
mother-in-law passed away just this spring, and she was of consid- 
erable age. And she was a member of the AARP, and we didn't 
know that. And you all have been just plain wonderful. Every time 
anything happens, my wife gets these long pieces of paper and so 
forth 

Mr. Denning. Yes, I can understand that. 

Senator Moynihan. She doesn't have anything to do with it; she 
ju3t sends it to the AARP office and back comes the answer: Don't 
worry about it; we have taken care of it. It really is a very impres- 
sive thing to have someone help you in that type of situation. 

Mr. Denning. Thank you, Senator. You have got a real educa- 
tional problem. AARP can help you to provide the educational 
leadership to get the public acquainted with what you are trying to 
do. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you, Mr. Denning, and thank you, 
Mr. Denton. We will be after you and the GAO. 
Mr. Denton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Moynihan. We are now going to hear from a very good 
friend of this company, Prof. Irwin Garfinkel of the Institute for 
Research on Poverty at the University of Wisconsin. And I am 
going to ask Prof. Barbara Bergmanu if she would be good enough 
to join him at the table? 

STATEMENT OF PROF. IRWIN GARFINKEL, SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
WORK AND INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH ON POVERTY, UNIVER- 
SITY OF WISCONSIN AT MADISON 

Professor Garfinkel. Mr. Chairman, thank you for inviting me 
to testify. For nearly 20 years, I have worked at the Institute for 
Research on Poverty, studying our welfare and child support sys- 
tems. I have a statement and a journal article that I would like to 
submit for the record. 

Senator Moynihan. Please do. 

Professor Garfinkel. I want to communicate three messages. 
First, I agree wholeheartedly with the thrus* of your welfare re- 
placement strategy. Second, I believe a new Federal child support 
assurance system is a crucial ingredient of a replacement strategy. 
Third, there are numerous intermediate steps that the Congress 
can enact now which will bring the nation closer to ultimate enact- 
ment of a Federal child support assurance system. 
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Senator Moynihan, you have stirred the whole country— Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike— by your call for welfare replacement, 
rather* than welfare reform. Some of the response reflects unease 
and fear; but mostly, you have aroused hope. To quote from an edi- 
torial in the Wisconsin State Journal, "Liberals and conservatives 
alike know the existing system is flawed. They would do well to 
pay attention to Moynihan's fresh and ensible ideas." 

There are some who fear that your call for replacement heralds 
an abandonment of the poor and that you would do away with cash 
aid to poor families headed by women. That is not the way I read 
your statement, and therefore I do not share this fear. It is not nec- 
essary to subscribe to the view of extremists like Charles Murray 
that welfare is. worse .than nothing to believe that we can do much 
better than welfare. The route to both greater independence and 
greater economic well-being for poor single mothers, as you have 
said, is the replacement of income from welfare with income from 
earnings and child support. 

It is so evident once you say it that one wants to ask: Why didn't 
we see it before? The answer is that times have changed. When we 
enacted the AFDC program as part of the 1935 Social Security Act, 
the overwhelming msyority of single mothers were widows. Widows 
obviously could not collect child support from their deceased hus- 
bands. Furthermore, women with children were expected to stay 
home and raise their children. Now, over 90 percent of children on 
AFDC have living fathers. Similarly, whereas only a small minori- 
ty of mothers worked in 1935, the msyority of mothers with chil- 
dren now work. 

These shifts occurred gradually between 1935 and 1987, and Con- 
gress responded slowly but surely by strengthening the public en- 
forcement ui private child support obligations and by providing 
both inducement and requirements for single mothers to work. 
Now that most children in single parent families also have a living 
noncustodial parent, and now that most mothers work, it has 
become apparent that tinkering with welfare is no longer suffi- 
cient. 

Some things, however, do not change. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
Wisconsin's Edwin Witte, and the other architects of our Social Se- 
curity System, just like Senator Moynihan, President Reagan, and 
the overwhelming nuyority of our contemporary political leaders 
feared the effects of long-term dependence on cash assistance. The 
architects of our Social Security System said, "A democratic society 
has an immeasurable stake in avoiding the growth of a habit of de- 
pendence among its youth" 

So, they urged adoption of a survivors' insurance system which 
required workers to insure themselves in order to "sustain the con- 
cept that a child is supported through the efforts of the parent." 
Like the survivors' insurance system, a child support assurance 
system is based on the widely accepted notion that to parent a 
child is to incur a res ^onsibility to support the child. 

A child support assurance system is easy to explain. It has only 
three major components: a simple standard for determining child 
support obligations, universal income withholding of child support 
obligations, and an assured benefit. Under the percentage of 
income standard, child support obligations are determined in 
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almost every case by a simple legislative formula that states what 
percentage of the absent parent's income must be shared with his 
or her child. 

Under universal income withholding, all child support obliga- 
tions are automatically withheld from wages and other sources of 
income: at the outset of the obligation. In other words, they are 
treated just like income and payroll taxes. 

Senator Moynihan. Professor Garfinkel, please go on. We want 
to hear the whole of your testimony. 

Professor Garfinkel. Under the assured benefit, children who 
are legally entitled to receive child support will receive the full 
amount that their noncustodial parent pays, but no less than a 
publicly assured minimum benefit. 

The State of Wisconsin is in the process of implementing this 
system. Because of fiscal prudence, the State began in 1984 by first 
piloting the collection aspects of the reform. As of July 1987, the 
percentage of income standard and immediate income withholding 
will be used State-wide. If all goes well, the assured benefit will be 
pilc'sd in four counties beginning in January 1988. 

I have estimated some of the costs and benefits of adopting a 
Federal child support assurance system. My estimates indicate that 
if only 70 percent of what noncustodial parents would owe under 
the Wisconsin percentage of income standard were collected— I say 
only 70 percent; that is a good deal more than what we are collect- 
ing now; it is about halfway between what we are doing now and 
perfection. If we achieve that, a zero cost Federal program would 
reduce by about half bqth national AFDC caseloads and poverty 
among children eligible for support. 

Let me repeat. A Federal child support assurance program can 
achieve simultaneous big reductions in both welfare dependence 
and poverty at no extra cost. Now, that is quite a trick. Indeed, you 
should be asking yourself if you are being addressed by a snake oil 
salesman because it sounds like you might be getting something for 
nothing. 

Now, I don't believe it possible to get something for nothing. So, 
let me explain ht«v you can fund the assured benefit and dramati- 
cally reduce both welfare dependence and poverty at no extra cost 
to tne Treasury. 

The additional funds will come primarily from noncustodial par- 
ents. My research indicates these parents, including those with low 
income, can afford to pay substantially more child support than 
they are cunintiy paying. And the Government can assure that 
much more child support is paid. This increased child support will 
generate savings in AFDC expenditures. Now, the AFDC savings 
can be used to reduce taxes or to increase the economic well-being 
of children eligible for child support or some combination of both. 

In view of the fact that children potentially eligible for child sup- 
port and mothers who care for most of them are among our poorest 
citizens, using these funds to improve the economic well-being of 
these families is at the very least the compassionate thing to do. 

In view of the fact that half of the next generation will be in the 
child support system before they reach adulthood, it is also the 
wise thing to do. 
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Senator Moynihan. Half of the next generation will be in the 
child support system before they reach adulthood? All right. That 
is a startling statistic. 

Professor Garfinkel. Sharing some of the increased revenue 
with these families will also encourage the mothers to cooperate in 
establishing the paternity of noncustodial fathers, which is one of 
the weakest links in the current system. Now, Congress has al- 
ready approved two alternative methods of sharing some of the 
AFDC savings with families eligible for child support. 

All States are now required to ignore the first $50.00 per month 
of child support paid in calculating the amount of the AFDC bene- 
fit. One State — Wisconsin— is permitted to use the Federal share of 
AFDC savings to help fund an assured child support benefit. In 
other words, the savings in Wisconsin will be used to take women 
outside the welfare system. Which method is preferable: sharing 
the gains inside or outside of welfare? If your objective is to reduce 
the extreme dependence endemic to AFDC, or in your words, if 
your objective is to replace rather than to reform welfare, the 
answer is clear: Do it outside of welfare. Outside. 

I am therefore opposed to the $50.00 child support set aside 
within welfare. I urge you to eliminate it and channel the savings 
generated into an assured child support benefit. 

It is not easy to oppose something that provides a few extra dol- 
lars for the poor, but I think it is a very important symbolic act 
when you say those dollars can be provided to the poor in a better 
way. Some might ask: Isn't the child support assurance system just 
welfare by another name? The answer is no. Unlike the welfare 
system, the child support assurance system is not just a program 
for the poor. Like our social insurance and public education sys- 
tems, it serves children from all income classes. 

Second, unlike the welfare system, it supplements rather than 
replaces earnings. There is no benefit to the custodial parent, and 
the benefits for the children are not eliminated as the earnings of 
the custodial parent increase. 

Finally, to those who ask, "Is child support assurance just wel- 
fare by another name?", I ask, "Is survivors' insurance just welfare 
by another name?" To say so is just plain foolish. As documented 
in the article I submitted for the record, the child support system 
cries out for reform. 

It condones and therefore fosters parental irresponsibility. It is 
rife with inequity; and it contributes to the poverty and welfare de- 
pendence of poor single mothers and their children. The landmark 
child support bill Congress passed unanimously in 1984 takes giant 
strides in the direction of the child support assurance system by re- 
quiring all States to establish nonbinding guidelines for the estab- 
lishment of child support awards and to use income withholding in 
response to a one-month delinquency in child support payments. 

What is required now is to build upon these steps. Nonbinding 
guidelines are not equivalent to a simple legislated child support 
standard. Most of the guidelines cnat States have adopted or are 
considering are too complex. I wish Senator Bradley were here; he 
would appreciate that. 

Furthermore, they do not prevent the savings from increased 
child support collections from being eroded by inflation. The best 
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thing that Congress could do is to enact a Federal child support 
percentage of income standard which would automatically link 
child support obligations to income changes. Short of that, Con- 
gress could require the States to make their guidelines rebuttable 
presumptions tor determining child support obligations, and Con- 
gress could require the States to periodically update child support 
orders to reflect changes in the noncustodial parent's ability to 
pay. 

Finally, Congress could establish a Federal minimum child sup- 
port obligation. Withholding in response to delinquency is not 
equivalent to immediate universal withholding of child support ob- 
ligations. Does anyone imagine that income tax collections would 
be as large if we used withholding only for those who failed to pay 
their income tax, Preliminary evidence from Wisconsin suggests 
that, where it has been pursued as universally as possible, immedi- 
ate withholding is already increasing collections by a modest 
amount. 

Furthermore, since our data show that within three years 70 per- 
cent of obligors become delinquent for two months— not one, out 
two months — in a row, it makes sense to withhold the child support 
before the majority of noncustodial parents become law-breakers. 
Thus mandating, or at the very least, encouraging the States to 
adopt laws for immediate income withholding seems like a sensible 
next step. 

Finally, Congress could take a number of steps in the direction of 
a Federal child support assured benefit. In considering this step, I 
would recommend to you what I recommended to Wisconsin. Be 
cautious and fiscally prudent 

Begin by strengthening enforcement. Have the experts in the 
CBO check my estimates. You can make sure that wnatever you 
enact doesn't cost the Government anything or costs only a *;ttle 
more or even saves money. At the very least, grant other States 
besides Wisconsin the right to use Federal funds that would other- 
wise have been spent for AFDC to help fund an assured child sup- 
port benefit. To do so won't cost the Federal Government one cent. 

And please eliminate the $50.00 set aside and use the savings to 
help fund either a State or Federal assured child support benefit. If 
you want to be more venturesome but still cautious, your proposal 
to limit the assured benefit to a few years substantially reduces its 
potential cost. Moreover, there is precedent for such a time-limited 
benefit in Germany. An equally cautious alternative would be to 
start with a very low assured benefit. 

The particular steps that Congress should take now depend pri- 
marily on political feasibility, about which you know far more than 
I. So long as the steps move us from the dismal reality of the cur- 
rent system toward the bright promise of a new child support as- 
surance system, the country will benefit. 

Thank you once again for the opportunity to contribute to your 
deliberations. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you. Before we go to Professor Berg- 
mann, let it be clear that the extraordinary advent of the national 
consciousness of assured child support is very much the work of 
one Irwin Garfinkel and a product of a long period of gestation at 
the Institute of Poverty Research that was set up under OEL; and 
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you didn't pull up the roots every other year to see if the tree was 
growing. This is a disposition that we sometimes have. 

We are very proud of what you have done, sir. And could I say 
on the question of limiting that assured benefit, it seems tc me 
that that is a question we could look to; but I don't have a position 
on it right now. 

Let's now go to Professor Bergmann of the University of Mary- 
land. We welcome you, Professor Bergmann; and I take it we are 
going to hear from you on the series that you have produced for 
your forthcoming work? 

Professor Bergmann. No, it is out. 

Senator Moynihan. No, it is just out, the book called "The Eco- 
nomic Emergence of Women." Forgive me for not having read it, 
and I will look forward to hearing your thoughts. 

[The prepared statement of Professor Garfinkel follows:] 
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Testimony by 

Irvin Garfinkel ' 
Hr Chairman and committee members, thank you for inviting me to 
testify, Hy name is Irv Carfinkel, For nearly 20 years I have worked at 
the Institute for Research on Poverty studying our welfare and child sup- 
port systems, I have a statement and a journal article that I'd like to 
submit for the record, 

I want to communicate three messages. First, I agree wholeheartedly 
with the thrust 01 Senator Moynihan's welfare replacement strategy. 
Second, I believe a new federal child support assurance system is a cru- 
cial ingredient of a replacement strategy. Third, there are numerous 
intermediate steps that the Congress can enact now which will bring the 
nation closer to ultimate enactment of a federal child suppor >urance 
system, t . ' . , . . * 

Senator Moynihan you have -tirred the whole country- -Republican* and 
Democrats alike — by your call for welfare replacement .ather than welfare 
refom. Some of the response reflects unease and fear. But mostly you 
have aroured hope. An editorial in the Wisconsin State Journal 
says, "Liberals and conservatives alike know the existing system is 
flawed; they would do well to pay attention to Moynihan's fresh and sen- 
sible ideas," 

There are some who fear that your call for replacement heralds an 
abandonment of the poor and that you would do away with cash aid to poor 
families headed by women. That is not the way I read yc ur statement and 
therefore I do not share this fear. It is not necessary to share the 
view of extremist: like oharles Murray that welfare is worse than nothing 
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to believe that we can do better than welfare. Clearly, you are seeking 
both greater independence and greater economic well-being for poor single 
■other*. Furthermore, the route to both, as you have said, is the repla- 
cement of income from welfare with income from earnings and child sup- 
port. 

It is so evident onco jou say it, that one wants to ask, "Why didn't 
we «ee it before?** The answer is that times have changed. When we 
enacted the AFDC program as part of the 1935 Social Security Act, the 
overwhelming majority of single mothers were widows. Widows obviously 
could not collect child support from their deceased husbands. 
Furthermore, women with children were expected to stay home and raise 
their qhildren. Now 98Z of children on AFDC have. living fathers.. 
Similarly, whereas only a small minority of mothers worked in 1935, the 
majority of mothers with children now work. These shifts occurred gra- 
dually between 1935 and 1987. And, Congress responded slowly but surely 
by strengthening the public enforcement of private child w ;..ort obliga- 
tions and by providing both inducements and requirements for single 
mothers to work. Nov that .nost children in single parent families also 
have a living non-custodial psrent and now that most mothers work, it has 
become apparent that tinkering with welfare is no longer sufficient. 

Some things, however, do not change. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
Wisconsin's Edwin Witte, and the othzr architects of our social security 
system just like Senator Hoynihan, President Reagan, and the overwhelming 
majority of our contemporary political leaders, feared the effects of 
long term dependence on cash assistance. They said and I quote, H A 
Democratic 60cieity has an immeasurable «:ake in avoiding the growth of a 
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habit of dependence among its youth.- So they urged adoption of a 
Survivors Insurance system which required workers to insure thesuelves in 
order to "sustain the concept that a child is supported through the 
efforts of the parent...- Like the Survivors Insurance System, a child 
support assurance system is based on the widely accepted concept that to 
parent a child is to incur a responsibility to support the child. 

A child support assurance system is easy to explain. It has only 
three major components: (l)a simple standard for determining child sup- 
port obligations, (2)universal income withholding of child support obli- 
gations, and (3)an assured benefit. 

Under the percentage of income standard, child support ol ligations 
are determined in almost every case by a simple legislated formula that 
states what percentage of the absent parent's income must be shared with 
his or her child. 

Under universal income withholding, all child support obligations are 
automatically withheld from wages and other sources of income. In other 
words, they are treated Just like income abnd payroll taxes. 

Under the assured benefit, children who are legally entitled to 
receive child support will receive the full amount that their non- 
custodial parent pays, but no less than a publicly assured minimum bene- 



The state of Wisconsin is in the process of implementing this 
system. Because of fiscal prudence, the state began in 1^84 by first 
piloting the collection aspects of the reform. Ap *>* T i«ly 1987, the per- 
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I have estimated tome the coats and benefits of adopting a federal 
child support sssurance ayatera. My eatinatea indicate that if only 70? 
of what non-cuatodial parents would owe under the Wisconsin percentage of 
Income standard were collected, a zero-coat federal program would reduce 
by about half both national A FIX caaeloada and poverty among children 
eligible for child support. Let me repeat, a federal child support 
assurance program can achieve siraultaneoua big reductiona in both welfare 
dependence and poverty at no extra cost. That'a quite a trick! Indeed, 
you ahould be asking yourself if • ou are being addressed by a snake-oil 
salesman becauae it sounds as if you will be getting something for 
nothing. 

I do not believe it possible to get something for nothing. So let me 
explain how you can fund the assured benefit and reduce poverty and AFDC 
caseloads by one half with no extra cost tc the treasury. The additional 
fwids will come primarily from non-custodial parents. My research indi- 
cates these parents, including those with low income, can afford to pay 
rubatantially more child support than they are now paying. And, the 
government can assure that much more child support is paid. This 
increased child support will generate savings in AFDC expenditures. 

The AFDC savings can be used to reduce raxes or to increase the eco- 
nomic well-being of children eligible for child support, ot suae com- 
bination of both. In view of the fact thrt children pottatially eligible 
for child suppport and the mothers who caw for most of them are among 
our poorest citizens, using these fu ds to improve the economic well 
being of thsse families is at the very least the compassionate thing to 
do. It is also wise. Sharing some of the increased revenues with these 
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families will encourage the mothers to co-operate in establishing the 
paternity of non-custodial fathers— which is one of the weakest links in 

the current system. 

Congress has already approved two alternative methods of sharing some 
of the AFDC savings with families eligible for child support. All states 
are now required to ignore the first $50 per nonth of child support paid 
in calculating the amount of the AFDC benefit. One state, Wisconsin, is 
permitted to use the federal share of AFDC savings to help fund an 
assured child support benefit. In other words, the savings in Wisconsin 
will be used to take women outside the welfare system. Which method is 
preferable: Sharing the gains inside or outside of welfare? If your 
objective is to reduce the extreme dependence endemic to AFDC — or in 
Senator Koy'nihan's words, if your objective is to replace rather than to 
reform welfare— the answer is clear: Do it outside welfar e! I am 
therefore opposed to the $50 child support set aside within welfare. I 
urge you to eliuii^te it and channel the savings generated into an 
assured child support benefit. 

Some might ask "Isn't a child support assurance system, just welfare 
by another name?- The answer is no. Unlike die welfare system, the 
child support assurance system is not just a program for the poor. Like 
cur social insurance and public education systems, it serves children 
from all income classes. Second, unlike the welfare system, it supple- 
ments rather than replaces earnings. There is no tenefit for the custo- 
dial parent and the benefits for the children are not eliminated aa the 
earnings of the cuscodial parent increase. Finally, to those who ask, 
"is child support assurance Just welfare by another n<:ae?" I ask, M Is 
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Survivor's Insurance Juat AFDC by another name?" To say so is Just plain 
foolish. 

As documented In the article I submitted for the record, the child 
support system cries out for reform* It condones and therefore fosters 
parental irresponsibilty. It ia rife with inequity. And, it contributes 
to the poverty and welfare dependence of poor single mothers and their 
children , The landmark child support bill Cong res a passed unanimously in 
1984 takes giant strides in the direction of a child support assurance 
system by requiring all states to establish nonbinding guidelines for the 
establiahment of child support awards and to use income withholding in 
response to a one month delinquincy in child support payments. What is 
required .now ia to build upon these steps. 

Non-binding guidelines are not equivalent to a staple legislated 
child support standard. Host of the guidelines that states have adopted 
or are considering are too complex. Furthermore, they do not prevent the 
savings from increased child support collections from being eroded by 
inflation. The best thing Congress could do is to enact a federal child 
support percentage of income standard, which would automatically link 
child support obligations to Income changes. Short of that, Congress 
could require the states to make their guidelines rebuttable presumptions 
for determining child support obligations and/or to periodically update 
child support orders to reflect changes in the non-custodial parent's 
ability to pay. Finally Congress could establish a federal minimum child 
support obligation. 

Withholding in response to delinquincy is not equivalent to immediate 
universal withholding of child support obligations. Does anyone imagine 
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suggests that where it has been pursued as universally as possible, imme- 
diate withholding is already increasing collections by a modest anount. 
Furthermore since our data show that within three years 70Z of obligors 
become delinquint, it makes sense to withhold the child support before 
the majority of non-custodial parents become delinquints. Thus mandating 
or at the very least, encouraging the atates to adopt laws for Immediate 
income withholding seems like a sensible next step. 

Finally, Congresa could take any number of atepa in the direction of 
a federal assured child support benefit. In considering this step, I 
would recommend to you what I recommended to Wisconsin— be cautious and 
fiscally prudent* Begin by strengthening enforcement* Have the experts 
in , the CBO check my estimate.e. You can make sure that whe iver you -enact 
doean^t cost the government anything, or costs only a little more, or 
even saves money* At the very least, grant other states besides 
Wisconsin the ri« ht to use federal funds that would otherwise have been 



spent for AFDC to help fund an assured child support benefit. To do so 
won't cost the federal government one cent. And, please eliminate the 
(50 set aside, and use the savings to help fund either a state or federal 
assured child support benefit. If you want to be more venturesome, but 
still cautious, Senator Moynihan 1 s proposal to limit the assured benefit 
to a few years substantially reduces its potential cost. There is prece- 
dence for such a time limited benefit in Germany, An equally cautious 
alternative would be to start with a very low assured benefit. The par- 
ticular steps Congress should take now depends primarily upon political 
feasibility— about which you know far more than I, So long as the steps 
move us from the dismal reality of the current system toward the bright 
promise of a new child support assurance system, the country will bene- 
fit* Think you once a>*a for the opportunity to contribute to your 
deliberations, I would be happy to answer any questions. 
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STATEMENT OP PROF. BARBARA R. BERGMANN, DEPARTMENT 
OP ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, COLLEGE PARK, 
MD 

Professor Bergm; "v. Thank you, Senator. I again want to com- 
mend you, as many have, on the idea of replacing the welfare 
system; and I think it is essential to say ;hat we want to replace it 
not only with something that will get a lot of the burden off the 
public treasury, but we want to replace it with something which 
will got these women and children out of poverty. 

I think, in order to do that, we need something like the six-point 
program wruch I have put in here, which is to a great degree de- 
rived from Professor GarfiBkel's initiatives and ideas but goes fur- 
ther. 

First of all, I think we have to recognize that for single mothers 
to live at ** decent standard, much of their income wQl have to 
come fiom iaeir own earnings; there is simply no other way if they 
are to live out of poverty. 

Any barrier to good jobs for them— lack of training, and sex and 
race discrimination— need to be attacked; and that is something I 
hope we will resume in the next Administration. 

Second, absent fathers will have to make substantial child sup- 
port payments, whether the children were born in wedlock or not. 
They can afrord to do so in a considerable proportion of cases. One 
of the problems in this area is th&i, it is usually envisaged that the 
typical father of the child on welfare is an l&year-old dropout. 
Well, as has been pointed out, he does grow a bit older, and I would 
like to remind you that the average male high-school dropout earns 
more than the average female college graduate. 

Senator Moynihan. Oh, come on. 

Professor Bergmann. That is true. 

Senator Moynihan. Why? Do those dropouts know something? Is 
that a discounted figure? 

Professor Bergmann. No. This is from the Current Population 
Survey, and we are not talking about just 18-year-olds. I am talking 
about people of all ages who say they don't even have a high school 
degree. 

Senator Moynihan. Oh, well, I am surprised. 

Professor Bergmann. So, these people will get to be 25 and 30 
years old, and they can— as has been argued— contribute to their 
children. That underlines the necessity of prompt paternity estab- 
lishment and keeping track of these people through their lives. 

Third, child support payments will have to be assessed rnd ad- 
ministered like tax collections by a Government agency. The as- 
sessment should be by formula, and the collection should be made 
by payroll deduction. And here I would like to say, Senator, you 
are distinguished by not being a lawyer— 5 ju, Professor Garfinkel, 
and me— and we have got to get this out of the courts and into ad- 
ministrative offi ces. Since we have a 99-percent accurate test for 
paternity, we can get that out of the courts, too. Obviously, we will 
need the courts as a last resort, but this has to be movrcl masf" a "e- 
ly 

Senator Moynihan. To administrative 
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Professor Bergmann. To administrative procedures, of course. 
Last, in the minority of cases in which fathers are incapable of sub- 
stantial support, Government grants should substitute. I am 
against making those temporary because what has been found is 
that if you have these temporary payments, people are afraid to go 
out and get off of welfare. So, I think they should be permanent 
payments. The poorer wo^en need permanent payments. 

Five, child support payments to single mothers, whether by fa 
thers or by Government grant, should not substantially be reduced 
or should not disappear— as occurs with welfare— when the mother 
earns money. This is the most essential way in which child support 
differs from welfare. Single parents then would end up with wages 
plus child support, and that is how we get them into the main- 
stream. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Professor Bergmann. I may say that the way things go now, 
many welfare mothers don't know they have child support pay- 
ments. They just get one check, and therefore they probably don't 
understand that, if they did get a job, that would continue— the 
child support part of it. So, I think that is an essential reform. 

Senator Moynihan. One check doesn't make any provision for 
any marginal taxes on actual Government grants, and they think 
it is all in there? Yes. 

Professor Bergmann. That is right. 3o, it is very important that 
welfare mothers or single mothers who are getting jobs understand 
that it is child support and that it will continue. 

Finally— and this is something nobody today has said anything 
about— I think we would need to supplement child support and 
earnings with some other things. Single mothers and their children 
need a guarantee of high quality child care and high quality health 
care, and they also, T think, need access to a somewhat more gener- 
ous system of unemployment insurance, which is sort of a backup 
if they can't get jobs. 

And you really couldn't replace welfare with child support plus 
earnings unless you did have some kind of a backup because we 
don't want kids starving. The backup would have to be something 
which is a generous system of unemployment insurance plus per- 
haps a system of access to commodities for their 

Senator Moynihan. I am going to as* ou to hold right there, at 
your sixth and final point, so we can exchange a little bit before we 
absolutely, under law, have to get out of this hearing room. 

[The prepared statement of Professor Bergmann follows:] 
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REPLACING THE WELFARE SYSTEM WITH A CHILD-SUPPORT-AND-JOBS SYSTEM 



Testimony of 



Barbara R. Bergmann 
Professor of Economics, University of Marytan.l 



This testimony is derived in large part from material in my boo , 
The Economic Emergence of Women . (Basic Books, 1986] 



The current system for helping the rapidly growing numbers of si**&le 
parents needs replacement rather than reform. The welfare cystem traps' 
millions of women and children in poverty and is almost universally 
acknowleged to be a failure. 

Single motherhood is not a passing phenomenon in our community and in 
our economy. It will not be reduced in the foraeeable future by the 
preaching of good behavior. The children of single mother a are an increasing 
proportion of all of our children. So we need to begin again to think about 
long-term solutions to their problems and about a set of policies Chat would 
allow single mothers to live in the mainstream of American life. 

A system that would replace welfare and would keep single parent 
families out of povery would include the following elements: 

1. For single mothers to live at a decent standard, much of their 
income will have to come from their own earnings - there is simply no other 
way. Any barriers to good jobs for them - lack of training or sex and/or 
rac« discrimination - nerd to be attacked. 

2. Absent fathers who can afford to do so will have to make substantial 
child support payments, whether the children were born in wedlock or not. 
They can afford to do so in a considerable proportion of the cases. 

3. Child support payments will have to be assessed and administered 
like tax collections by a government agency. The assessment would be by 
formula, and the collection would be made by payroll deduction. 

4. In the minority of cases in which fathers are incapable of 
substantial support payments, government grants should substitute. 

5. Child support payments to single mothers, whether by fathers or 
by Ine govt rnxnent should not disappear or be substantially reduced - as 
occurs with welfare • when the mother earns money. Thus unlike welfare, 
child support payments should not deter employment. Single parents would end 
up with wages plus child support payments. 

6. Single mothers and their children need a guarantee of high 
quality child care and high quality health care. Because of their 
particularly vulnerable state, they also need access to a relatively 
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generous system of unemployment Insurance. 



THE GROWTH OF THE PROBLEM 

In the United States in 1984, 23 percent of families with children 
vera maintained by women who did not have husbands living with them. Ir 
1960 only 7 percent of families with children had been in this situation. 
The progressive removal of fathers from the homes of thei*. children is going 
on in all population groups, but is most advanced among blacks. Of all 
black families with children in 1984, 56 percent were maintained by women. 
Among whites, 17 percent of families with children were maintained by single 
mothers. 

About a quarter of black children are living with mothers who have 
never been married. Here, the problem of race in America interacts with 
tendencies in American society that have reduced the number of people in 
stable marriages. Past and present discrimination against blacks in 
schooling and employment makes their opportunities more constricted than 
those of white Americans. Black fathers are mora likely to be unemployed 
than white fathers, and if employed ara mora likely to have an i *tabla )ob 
at low wages. Black women are mora likely than white women to find the low 
level standard of living that welfare provides to be the best choice among 
the set of undesirable prospects open to* them. Going on welfare may be the 
only way that some black women hava of becoming mothers and sustaining the 
lives of their children. Hispanic woman also suffer disproportionately from 
these problems. 

The single mother faces sex discrimination in the labor market, and 
race discrimination as well if she is black. It is no wonder that many 
single mothers, particularly the ones with especially poor job prospects, 
"cop out" from the rigors of a harried state of Independence and go onto 
welfare. When they do, they accept a sentence of extreme poverty and pariah 
status in return for an assured stipend, medical care, and the time to 
attend to their childrens' needs for nurturing and attention in a relatively 
leisurely way. An increasing share of the poor in the United States are 
single mothers who have accepted this pitiable fate as the best avenue open 
to them for survival. 
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LIBERAL AND CONSERVATIVE VIEWS ON REFORMING THE WELFARE SYSTEM 

The welfare systea was set up In a period when married mothers were 
not expected to take paid jobs. Welfare was designed to allow the unmarried 
mother the right to choose to be i full- time homemaker - a pseudo -housewife, 
supported by the government rather by a husband. Women were to remain 
eligible for assistance as long as their youngest child was under 18. There 
was little encouragement to take a Job; any money that a welfare client 
earned was subtracted dollar for dollar from her welfare check. Yet in most 
states benefit levels have nevot been high enough to keep a mother and her 
children at the poverty line a~ even close to it. 

Some old-fashioned liberals, many of whom are attached to the idea that 
women ought to be home with their children, favor more generous welfare 
benefits, mostly In cash so as to maximize the usefulness to the recipients. 
These liberals view welfare as necessitated by the failure o? our economic 
and social policies to reduce unemployment among men,, particularly black 
men. Until these men can be enabled to bring home a "family wage" on a 
reliable basis, so as to support their children themselves, these liberals 
belleva that generosity in welfare benefits Is simple huaanitarianis*. . 

The old-fashioned liberal view I hava Just characterized ignores the 
change In the economic position of women since the Great Depression. 
Millions of single mothers do currently support ^ \emselves and their 
children, something that would have been impossible in the 1930'a. Millions 
of married mothers are employed as well. Prior to the 1970* s It might have 
been pursuastvely argued that being home with her children was the normal 
place for a good and caring mother. Forcing a mother to abandon the full- 
time care of her children because she was poor and lacking a man's support 
would have been considered cruel. 

Now, however, the full-time mother is the exception rather than the 
rule. The housewife- like position of the welfare mother no longer conforms 
to majority practice. The choice that so many mothers have made to take 
employment undermines the assumption that husbandless mothers can and should 
choose to devote themselves fulltlme to motherhood and homemaklng, at public 
expense. The classic liberal position on welfare Is neither wise nor 
politically feasible any longer. 

Conservatives think that poor people would be better otf if they were 
forced to sink or swim. The vast majority of people not eligible for welfare 
- women who are not mothers, and men • do manage to "swim", although the 
growing nuirber of homeless people gives evidence that not all manage to. 

What conservatives have not faced Is that large numbers of single 
mothers could not earn wages that would pay for high quality child care, and 
that would give them a standard of living above the poverty line. 
Conservatives have not been interested in government programs (such as 
affirmative action) designed to promote the employment of women in Jobs that 
could get them off welfare and s- stain them above the poverty line. On the 
other hand neither have liberals - their Idea of job training for women was 
llmJted for the most part to training for stereotypically female Jobs at low 
salaries • data entry clerks, maids, typists. 
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Conservatives have also been strongly re sis tent to government- sponsored 
day r<<,« for working mothera. While they think welfare recipients "should 
not loaf", mMXty of them are bssicslly opposed to jobs for mothers, snd do 
not want to facilitate i-hcu. But velfsre recipients sre Bothers, snd need 
day cars If they have joba. 

Recently, would-be conservative welfare reforaera have looked to work 
as the solution to the welfare problem. Mickey Kaus in The New Republic haa 
advocsted sbollshlng velfsre, but guaranteeing s job psylng less thsn the 
ninimua wsge. Others would force welfsre clients to "work off their 
benefits." Both of these idess gusrsntee s continuation of poverty for thoae 
currently on welfare. 

CHILD SUPPORT PAYMENTS FROM ABSENT FATHERS 



Improving the flow of child aupport paymenta provldea the key to the 
reduction of poverty among a ingle mo there and their children. Currently, a 
majority of a ingle mo there and their children do not receive from the 
father a of thoae children regular, aubatantlal payaenta to h*lp with their 
aupport. A Majority of auch fathera make no child aupport paymenta whatever. 
The payments that are made are likely to be email snd Irregular. " 

The failure to obtain child aupport from many abaent fathera haa bean 
rationalized on two grounds. One ergument commonly given is thst the fathera 
who pay little or no child aupport are themselvea poor and are simply unable 
to pay anything. Another is thst the fsthers of many children ere unknown. 
It la, of courae, true that aome fathera are non-employed teenagere, othere 
are dlaabled, and acill othera have dropped out of eight. However, 
researchers have found that in a majority of cases, fathers could pay. 

Abaent fathera who are divorced (the majority of abaent fethere) ere 
not on average poorer than other men. Their average income is about equal to 
the average income of all male wage camera. A atudy by Martha Hill of 
divorced couplaa ahowed that only In 10 percent of the caaea where the 
■other waa In poverty waa the father alao in poverty. Only 2.2 percent of 
ex-huabanda would have become poor if they had been forced to aha re their 
incomea with their ex* wives and children so aa to equalize living standards 
in the two households. Looking at the fathers of children on AFDC, s 
number of studies done in the 1979-80 period plsced their average income st 
sbout $11,000. 

The difficulty of deciding whether a man is or is not the father of a 
certain child has slso been exaggerated. Tests now are available with a 
probability of error smaller than one in * billion. 

Up to now, there have been grave deflclenclea in the sytem responsible 
for making child support awards and enforcing them. Judges in divorce cases 
have had considerable discretion as to whether to make a child support award 
and as to the amount to be paid. The wide lattltude given to judges his 
meant that many awards have been far below any reasonable standard. Some 
judges have seen fit to make awards that were slmost jokes - $7 per week 
per child Is one example. 
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In 1*33, the average award was $2521 par yaar, or about $143U per 
/ child. Thla uaana that awards vara on average about half of the amount an 
employed aother • with day cara feea to pay - would have to apend to keep a 
child fad, clothed, houaed and cared for at a. poverty- level a tender d of 
living. After accounting for Inflation, child aupport Awards vera actually 
aaaller in 1983 than they had been in 1978. 

Low aa awards were, actual collections wera aaaller still. Of the $11.1 
billion due in child support payaenta for 1983, only $7.1 billion waa 
received. This is hardly surprising in a culture where paynent delinquency 
la a way of life. Many of ua fail to sake payaenta we owe for our cara, our 
depertment atore Mils, on our credit card purchasea. The aerchanta to whoa 
we owe aoney underatand that collection la far froa auloaetic. They aand ua 
coaputerized billa reainding ua to pay. Whan we aiaa payaenta they add on 
Interest penalties, and aend ua lettera containing threata that our credit 
ratings will auffer or our possessions will be seized. By contraat, parents 
owing child aupport have been expected to faithfully reaind theaselves to 
•it down snd write s check esch week or each aonth without the aaalatancs of 
any of these reainders, penaltlea oi threats. 

Where the father haa been delinquent, the aother haa had to hire an 
attorney to try to get the court ayatea to make hia pay. Being ahort of 
funds, she aay not be able to do that. At beat, aha haa to wait aontha for a 
court hearing of the caae. Pol ?oneaenta, non-appaarancaa, axcuaaa, proaiaaa 
to do batter atring the proceaa'out. A father, brought In for a hsarlng 
before a judge after aonths or even years of delinquency, aay make partial 
reatltutlon and proaiaaa of regular payaent. However, it is not unusual for 
hia to aake a payaent or two, but thereafter ceaae paying anything, atarting 
the whole cycle again. After one or two experiencea with the expense, 
aggrsvstion and trouble of hauling a delinquent before a Judge, and with the 
uselessness of doing so, xnsny mothers sinply give up on the process. Where 
the aother and father live In different states the probleaa are compounded. 

Leglalation on child aupport paaaed by the Congreaa in recent yeara haa 
aoved us in the right direction. States have been encouraged to laprove 
their ayatema of enforcement. Social Security and federal tax racorda can 
now be utilized to locate addreaaaa for aiaaing parent a. The atatea are 

encouraged by federal granta to estsblish computerized billing snd 
■onltoring of payments, to secure avarda for children on AFDC who do not 
have them, to arrange for payaenta no be deducted from paychecka of 
delinquent porfta by their employers. Legislstion going in effect in 1985 
encourages sta i to set up systems thst start payroll dedrcciona In the 
case of parent* delinquent for a aingle aonth' a payaenta. 

Some stste snd local authorities are also showing initistlve. In sn 
increasing number of Jurisdictions, employers are being required to deduct 
child support payments from their worker*.' pay from the onset of the child 
support award, without waiting for delinquency to occur. 

So far reform efforts in the field of child support have been 
concentrated on enforcing the awards that have been made and getting av/irds 
for women who do not have them. We need to become more rlgorc In both of 
these areaa. Administrative procedurea should replsce cumbe) oae Judicial 
procadurea in avarda and enforcement, and child support payaenta ahould 
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be made through automatic payroll deductions* as taxes are. Both .of these 
lines of attack on the problem sre Indlepenslble If we sre to progress 
towards a situation where all biologies! psrents are called on to share 
their Incomes with their children. 

However, my research suggests that such measures, desirable and 
necessary as they are, would by themselves not go very far towards the 
elimination of poverty among single mothers. Many of the child support 
awards now being handed down by judges are a low fraction of the cost of a 
child to a a ingle parent. The problem of Inadequate awards should be 
redressed by mandating a fixed formula, based on the absent parent's Income. 

A CHILD SUPPORT SYSTEM AS A REPLACEMENT FOR THE WELFARE SYSTEM 

A system of child support could form the basis for the abolition of 
welfare f wa know It. Every parent raising children alone would be eligible 
to receive from the child support agency a set payment based on the 
number oC children and the income of the absent parent. Absent parents 
would, If they ware judged able, make payments Into the child support 
agency along with their regular taxes. Where an absent perent was 
unavailable to make payments into the system, the government would provide 
beckup peyments et some minimum level. In any case, the single parents and 
their children would receive regular peyments. 

Professor Irwin Cfcrfinckal of the University of Wisconsin hes proposed 
e system in which each absent parent would pay to the state es e "child 
support tax" a share of his or her gross Income: 17 percent for one child, 
25 percent for two, 29 percent for 3, 31 percent for 4, 34 percent for 5 or 
more. The tax would automatically be witheld from pay. All children with en 
absent parent would be entitled to e peyment from the state equal to what 
their absent parent hed peld or to e guaranteed minimum, whichever was 
higher. This system Is currently under trlel in the state of Wisconsin. 

After e suitable trlel, we should consider the nation-wide adoption of 
the Wisconsin system, or one like it. 

Child support peyments ere designed to help single parents with 
the expenses for their children, not to support mother £e£ children, es the 
current welfare system is designed to do. Since child support payments do . 
not cease when the mother goes to work, the family would have her pay plus 
the child support payments, which should edd up to considerably more than 
welfare alone. The combination should put almost all employed mothers over 
the poverty line. 



ARE JOBS AVAILABLE FOH MOTHERS NOW ON WELFARE? 

When the suggestion Is made that single mothers now on welfare (about 
3.7 million of them In 1983) would be better off In Jobs, the objection la 
sometimes posed that jobs are not there for them to have. Those who argue In 
this way seem to be Implying thst most of the welfare mothers would be 
unable to get jobs, or would be displacing others, end so reforming welfere 
would simply Incresse the number of unemployed people by 3.7 million. 
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This objection does not take account of the fact that, historically, 
the labor force has grown continuously, and that except In unusual tinea, 
new entrants have been absorbed. As new supplies of labor become available, 
the economy adapta, and the number of jobs grows. The growth of jobs is not 
perfectly synchronized with the growth of the labor force, and there are 
{ periods of economic ill health when the growth of jobs cease a. But over the 
longer term the labor force and employment grow at roughly the same rate. In 
the decade of the 1970s, the labor force grew by 23 million, of whom 13 
million were women, and the number of jobs grew about proportionately. There 
is no reason to believe that the entry into the job market of single mothers 
coming off welfare would pose any problems of absorbtlon not posed by the 
growth of the labor force from other sources. 

Naturally, the absorbtlon Into the labor force of single mothers 
currently on welfare will be eaaed if economic policy can successfully keep 
unemployment rates low. Low unemployment rates and healthy economic growth 
are desirable for this reason, and for many other reasons aa well. However, 
the idea that we cannot reform welfare until we have a special guarantee 
that jobs are available for welfare mothers is erroneous. One might as well 
say thst no new young people should be allowed to come onto the labor force 
until new jobs have been earmarked for them. 

There la a sense, however, In which the unemployment problem of single 
parenta is .more acute than that of other people. The consequences of a spell 
of unemployment are more severe for a single parent than for a spouse In a 
two-earner couple, or for a single person with no child to support. This 
suggests that the unemployment Insurance system ought to be more generous to 
single parents in terms of size and duration of benefits. 

A somewhat liberalized version of unemployment Insurance could be made 
available to single parents. Like the regular unemployment Insurance, it 
would be limited In duration, but would be available to single parents just 
entering the labor market. Adequate child support, plus their earnings, 
supplemented by unemployment insurance, would keep a high percentage of 
single parents out of poverty. 

Single parents have an especial need for good jobs. If most single 
parents were white men, good jobs would be open to them, and almost all of 
them would already be self supporting, and above the poverty line. In 
actuality, of course, most of them are women and many of them are black or 
hispanlc, so that they suffer race and sex discrimination In employment. 
Effective programs. Including training, job creation and affirmative action, 
are needed to get single mothers into relatively well payxr* 1obs, which few 
of them now hold. 
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ENDING THE POVERTY OF SINGLE PARENTS AND THEIR CHILDREN 

The millions of single mothers became single mothers because of 
difficult events in their own lives - they went through out-of-wedlock 
births, or through separations and divorces. Some of them were unwise in 
their choice of male companion, some were careless in using contraception, 
some of them were victims of other peoples' unwisdom, carelessness and 
uncaring behavior. However we may deplore the unwisdom (or, if one wishes to 
define it that way, the immorality) of the behavior that made them single 
parents, we cannot condone a life of poverty for them and their children. It 
is not likely that the trend towards single female parenthood could be 
reversed by harsh treatment of the single parents and their children. 
Preaching to women to be good wives and to men to be good husbands will not 
solve this problem either. 

Ve will never be able to solve the problem of supporting single mothers 
and their children just by tinkering with the present welfare system. Other 
forms of support for single mothers will have to be found that are less of a 
burden on the public purse, that encourage them to seek employment as other 
women do, and that create less spite towards single mothers. Ve need a 
policy package that has the potential of raising the standard of living of 
single parents and their children, at the same time reducing their 
dependence on public funds. Larger and more regular child support payments 
from fathers, subsidized child care and medical care for employed v single 
parents and better access to jobs with male -level wages are the cure for the 
welfare problem. 
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Senator Moynihan. I take it you are much in agreement? 
Professor Bergmann. Oh, absolutely. 

Senator Moynihan. You are two academics who have studied 
this matter. You have taken the subject of economics, Professor 
Bergmann, and you have studied at the Institute for Research on 
Poverty, Professor Garfinkel, and you have come rather close to- 
gether. 

Professor Garfinkel* Yes, I would say that is correct. 

Senator Moynihan. We learned this — and we heard some of the 
tales this morning— your point about the rationalization of the 
system. The family court and the lawyer and the clients and so 
forth make for idiosyncratic judgments, make for a great diversity; 
and all of this has all worked very well or well enough in a situa- 
tion where you described, as recently as 1960, only seven percent of 
the families with children were maintained by women who did not 
have husbands living with them. 

Professor Bergmann. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. In 1984, this was 23 percent and maybe 
higher today. When you had this before, in a large proportion— the 
seven percent— the husband was dead. The family courts could 
handle this aborrent and unhappy condition, but they could do it. 
Now, it is a normal condition. You said it is going to happen to 
most children, that is the normal child, the median child. 

Professor Garfinkel. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. Then, the time has come for the moderniza- 
tion process, for introducing an administrative decision. I have a 
little table here, and it says on taxes if you made $32,000, you go 
over here and you have three dependents, and we find that you 
owe $894.00. 

Professor Garfinkel. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. And we don't want to assess your ability to 
pay or this or that; we just have a table now and it sets down how 
much will be paid. It is predictable. 

Professor Garfinkel. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. And it goes to administrative judgment 
rather than individual. We have to. 

Professor Bergmann. Also, it is not invidious. I think another 
thing which I think is very important about the immediate estab- 
lishment of payroll deductions is that, if it is done before delin- 
quency and universally, it is not stigmatized. Employers will under- 
stand. 

Senator Moynihan. Oh, oh, hey— nice. What is routinized— I 
think that is the word that papers use — when you routinize it, it is 
devoid of stigmatism. I think you said, Professor Garfinkel, we 
don't withhold taxes only from those persons who are delinquent or 
look like they might be to us. There was a time when it was invidi- 
ous. Someone would say: I won't send in my tax return on March 
15th, and I can't be trusted. The point is that if paternity payments 
are made routinely, there is no suggestion of irresponsibility on his 
part. 

Professor Garfinkel. Yes. There are two points I want to make. 
One is a comment to a lot of discussion that went on before about 
the different measures of how well different States programs are 
doing. Most of those measures are garbage. They are garbage. 
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If you ask a Government agency to compare States, please ask 
them to come up with a good measure. Let me say why it is not a 
good measure of child support collections as to how much they re- 
cover from AFDC benefits. You can improve that measure just by 
cutting AFDC benefits. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. I mean, the GAO— I am prepared to sit 
here and say from what I know about New York City and from 
what I hear about Detroit, there is a difference. 

Professor Garfinkel. Yes, that is right. 

Senator Moynihan. And I would like to find out. The whole Fed- 
eral system gives this to us, and some people figure out how to do 
it better than others. 

Professor Garfinkel. The other point is a much broader philo- 
sophical point. I think some legislation is going to go forward on 
welfare reform, and I think you are going to be under quite a bit of 
pressure to do something in the way of welfare reform, rather than 
welfare replacement. And one has to do with the $50.00 set aside in 
child support, and I have already spoken about that. 

Another one has to do with whether or not you should reinsti- 
tute the work incentives within welfare, and I would urge you not 
to support that and to oppose it for the very same reason. The 
work incentive should be placed outside welfare. If you place work 
incentives within welfare, you increase welfare rolls. If you place 
them outside welfare, you reduce welfare rolls. So, for the same 
reasons, by the same logic that I oppose the $50.00 set aside of 
child support 

Senator Moynihan. You oppose the continuation of WIN? 

Professor Garfinkel. No. 

Senator Moynihan. Within the calculation of benefits? 

Professor Garfinkel. That part of WIN, yes. I don't oppose the 
services to help people or the requirements that people should be 
expected to work; but I think whatever incentives you create 
should be outside welfare because that will reduce the welfare 
rolls. 

Senator Moynihan. The last question I would like to ask of Pro- 
fessor Bergmann. Would you share that view? 

Professor Bergmann. Yes, yes, very much so. I would like to add 
just one thing, and that is we have had a lot of people here from 
the States. And obviously, the States have taken up this thing and 
made improvements and made efforts; but I woula urge you that 
we think pretty soon of federalizing this whole business. 

Senator Moynihan. Federalizing? 

Professor Bergmann. Federalizing the child support system, par- 
ticularly since there are so many interstate cases; particularly so 
many of the States are lagging; particularly as so many of the 
State formulas are not particularly good. 

Senator Moynihan. You are going to let me proceed with all de- 
liberate speed on that, areyou not? [Laughter.] 

Professor Bergmann. That unfortunately is not a good phrase 
historically, but you are the politician. 

Senator Moynihan. We thank you so much for your excellent 
testimony. We can wrap up an extraordinary day of hearings. 

I have to say that because of our time constraints, the last three 
witnesses— Ms. Ginnie Nuta, Mr. Jack Hammer, and Mr. David 
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Levy— were not able to be heard this afternoon. They will be re- 
called as our first witnesses on March 2. 

With that, and with thanks to our staff and to the indefatiguable 
reporters over there, and this camera which keeps an eye on us no 
matter what we seem to be doing, I thank one and all; and we close 
this third hearing. 
[Whereupon, at 2:28 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
[By direction of the chairman the following communications were 
made a part of the hearing record:] 
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TESTIMONY TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON SOCIAL SECURITY AND FAMILY POLICY 

MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE, MY NAME IS 
ANN HELTON. I AM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE MARYLAND CHILD 
SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT ADMINISTRATION. THE PURPOSE OF MY TESTIMONY 
IS TO EMPHASIZE THE SIGNIFICANT ROLE THAT CHILD SUPPORT HAS 
ALWAYS PLAYED IN CONTRIBUTING TO THE SELF-SUFFICIENCY OF FAMILIES, 
A ROLE THAT CONTINUES TO EXPAND. THIS IS CLEARLY DEMONSTRATED IN 
THE GROWTH OF OUR NON-AFDC ACTIVITIES: OVER THE PERIOD FROM 1981 
TO 1985, THE NUMBER OF NON-AFDC FAMILIES SERVED NATIONALLY GREW 
FROM 1,154,701 TO 2,159,025, a 86.98% INCREASE. IN MARYLAND ALONE, 
THE NUMBER OF NON-AFDC FAMILIES SERVED DURING THIS PERIOD GREW 
FROM 15,820 TO 79,202. STATES DO HAVE A GROWING AWARENESS OF WHAT 
LEVEL OF SERVICES ARE REQUIRED TO HELP SINGLE HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 
FAMILIES. THESE FAMILIES RELY ON THE RECEIPT OF CHILD SUPPORT TO 
SUPPLEMENT THEIR EARNINGS SO THAT THE HOUSEHOLD CAN EXIST INDE- 
PENDENTLY OF THE WELFARE SYSTEM. WE ARE ACUTELY AWARE THAT RECEIPT 
OF THAT SUPPORT IS OFTEN THE DETERMINING FACTOR WHICH PREVENTS THE 
HOUSEHOLD FROM APPLYING FOR AFDC. 

AS THE COMMITTEE EXAMINES AND RE-SHAPES FEDERAL POLICIES 
RELATING TO THE EXISTING ASSISTANCE STRUCTURE, I URGE YOU TO 
RE-EXAMINE THE ROLE OF CHILD SUPPORT AS IT WILL RELATE TO THE 
NEW STRUCTURE. WE NEED TO VIEW THE CHILD SUPPORT PROGRAM WITH 
A NEW EYE AND IN A DIFFERENT WAY FROM HOW IT HAS BEEN VIEWED 
IN THE PAST. 
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WHAT SHOULD THE NEW ROLE OF CHILD SUPPORT BE UNDER A REFORMED 
ASSISTANCE STRUCTURE? 

0 THE FEDERAL OFFICE SHOULD BE STRUCTURED SO THAT IT HAS, 
AT A MINIMUM, PARITY WITH OTHER OFFICES WHICH ARE PART OF 
THE ASSISTANCE STRUCTURE. TOP LEVEL ATTENTION NEEDS TO BE 
PAID TO THIS PROGRAM ON A REGULAR BASIS, NOT JUST IN 
ELECTION YEARS. 

0 THE FEDERAL EMPHASIS NEEDS TO SHIFT FROM COST-RECOVERY 
AND "PROFITABILITY" TO THE DELIVERY OF SERVICES THAT 
IN THE LONG-RUN LEAD TO FAMILY INDEPENDENCE. THE PROGRAM 
OUGHT TO BE VIEWED AS AN INVESTMENT IN CHILDREN AND 
FAMILIES, AND AS A PROGRAM THAT FOSTERS THE FAMILY'S SELF- 
RELIANCE AND KEEPS IT FREE OF THE WELFARE SYSTEM. WE WILL 
ALWAYS BE MORE COST-EFFECTIVE THAN LONG-TERM ASSISTANCE. 

0 RESOURCES OUGHT TO BE MADE AVAILABLE TO PROVIDE THE SERVICES 
NEEDED. THE JOB OF COLLECTING SUPPORT FOR FAMILIES WHO NEED 
IT IS NOT NEARLY DONE. WE ARE CURRENTLY COLLECTING ONLY 25% 
OF THE AMOUNT OWED TO FAMILIES EfCH YEAR. WITH ADEQUATE 
RESOURCES, WE CAN COLLECT ALMOST ALL OF THE MONEY OWED. 
IF THE ADMINISTRATION'S PROPOSAL FOR THE FY '88 BUDGET IS 
ADOPTED, THE FEDERAL MATCH WOULD DROP FROM 68% TO 66%, AND 
WOULD CRIPPLE OUR EFFORTS TO AUTOMATE AND FINISH THE 
WORK WHICH WE BEGAN WHEN WE STARTED TO IMPLEMENT THE 1984 
CHILD SUPPORT AMENDMENTS. 

MARYLAND, IN MY OPINION, IS IN THE VANGUARD OF WELFARE REFORM. 
RIGHT NOW, WE ARE CONDUCTING EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS IN THIS AREA, 
EVEN THOUGH THE FEDERAL STRUCTURE REMAINS UNCHANGED. FOR EXAMPLE: 
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° WE INTEND TO TEST A PROGKilM TO DEVELOP JOB SKILLS AND FIND 
EMPLOYMENT FOR YOUNG , UNWED FATHERS WHO ENTER OR MOVE 
THROUGH THE CHILD SUPPORT PATERNITY ESTABLISHMENT SYSTEM. 

° THE GOVERNOR HAS APPROVED SPECIAL FUNDING AND STAFF TO 
MOUNT A CONCENTRATED EFFORT TO PUT ALL ELIGIBLE ARREARS 
CASES UNDER WAGE WITHHOLDING; WE EXPECT COLLECTIONS TO 
INCREASE BY $58 MILLION OVER A THREE YEAR PERIOD AS A 
RESULT OF THIS. 

° MARYLAND WILL INCREASE ITS PRIORITY ON PATERNITY ESTAB- 
LISHMENT ESPECIALLY IN THE AREA OF INTERSTATE CASES. 

° GUIDELINES FOR ORDERING SUPPORT LEVELS ARE MOVING TOWARD 
ADOPTION IN MARYLAND AND THE BASIC CONCEPT EMBODIES THE 
RESPONSIBILITY OF BOTH PARENTS TO SUPPORT THEIR CHILDREN; 
UNDER OUR FORMULA, IF THE MOTHER VOLUNTARILY DOES NOT WORK, 
INCOME IS ATTRIBUTED TO HER. 

° MARYLAND'S INCOME MAINTENANCE STAFF WILL BEGIN TO HIRE A 
MORE PROFESSIONAL WORKER WHO 1 S JOB WILL BE TO VIEW THE 
TOTAL FAMILY NEEDS, INCLUDING JOBS AND TRAINING AND NOT 
SOLELY CONCENTRATE ON ISSUING GRANTS. 

IN CLOSING, I REQUEST THAT YOU GIVE SERIOUS CONSIDERATION 
TO STRENGTHENING THE FEDERAL ROLE FOR THE CHILD SUPPORT PROGRAM 
AND THAT YOU UNDERSTAND THAT WE HAVE ONLY JUST BEGUN TO REALIZE OUR 
POTENTIAL TO HELP FAMILIES REMAIN INDEPENDENT OF ASSISTANCE. THE 
JOB MUST BE DONE AND REAL WELFARE REFORM MUST STRENGTHEN THE 
GOVERNMENTAL PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN CHILDREN AND THEIR PARENTS, 
THEREBY ENDING THE PARENTAL CONTEMPT FOR THE RESPONSIBILITY TO 
SUPPORT. 
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Xr. C*«ir**n: 



Zt it to honor to bt with you today. Z trutt «y coaatnti 
•ill b« htlpful to you in finding • solution to • tragic 
probloa. jj 4a iiptcitlly happy to bi tpttking bafora you. 
Hr. Cbairatn, btcauaa I knov you ftppraciata tht nacaaaity of 
acaatiaaa aaying tbingi that ara conaidarad ideologically 
incprract 

Vt trt trying btrt todty to discover tbi iost afficiant 
«••&• for aaauring tbtt our nation's youtb art aupportad 
financially. Tbara it talk of la«s t&d cotputtr syitaaa and 
rtciproctl tgraaaa&ts and tdainiatratita procedural ill 
dtaigntd to do ont thing — to aakt t parson do «hat hi doas 
not othanriaa faal aotivatad to do. 



Z would urga tht subcouittaa to stop for • aostnt, to closa 
your ayaa in * figurativa sania, to claar your Binds, and to 
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rt-oHi your tytt «ith a fresh outlook. l\\ UU to discuss 
ta tntirtly ne* *s? to tiew and approach the problea. 

rirtt 1st at tatabliah the point ths" the Katiootl Congress 
for Ken fully supports equsl rights btftto tbt scxee. In 
ths originsl sod fullest stost of tht ttra we art ttsuocb 
feeiniete. la fact, when reporters ssk *by fsthere iaautt 
art heco»iag ao.hot t thtar daya- 1, anav'er that our aeeberehip 
is growing youogtr snd youngtr. Vt are btcoaing t group of 
atn who grtv up with fcamisa* who support fealaiaa. who now 
wondtr wby it bts stopped in ridstrssa* snd vbo are 
dtttraiotd to stt thst ftainisa continues on its aission of 
providing equslity between tto snd wcaen. 

On tbt itsut of non psyatnt of child support, tbt Nstionsl 
Congrtss for Ken would urge tbst ont set of bsaic questions 
bt aaktd. And *e would urge thn% *oy snswere proposed for 
these questions be scrutinized for sexist sssuaptioos about 
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fathers la particular and ita in general. Indeed, the vtry 
problti of non-payment of child support is often mistakenly 
discusstd io stxist teras. when non-custodial mothers have 
do better record, io fact a far worse record of support 
compliance than sea. 

The basic questions would be these: 
■-.Hhy-do md get-turned in the* first place? 

- Why do ien give up their freedom and assume the heavy 
financial burdens aarnage brings? 

- Does it seea likely that aen will cooperate in fulfilling 
their obligations when the reason they assuaed the 
obligations have been taken away? 

I would suggest that the priaary reason men get aarried is 
to achieve precisely what divorce invariably takes froa thea 

- feelings of love, of faaily. of stability, of belonging. 
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On* of the ttxitt biaeee I alluded to t aoatnt ago it that 
•to cart only about aonty. That hits it aanifeet in tht 
claiaa that atn't etaadard of living goee up after divorce 
vhilt vonen'e and childrtn't float down*. Thott ttatittict 
art crutl dittortioat, but even if thty vtrt true* «t should 
recognize that only in a narrow ttntt dott aonty text for a 
high Standard of Living. Vt urgt you to contidtrt thtt vhtn 
ten. att. mar ritd it is to achieve t high if- Standard of 
Loving. You htvt htard of the realization of Poverty. 
Ptrhapt it would bt a good idea to begin to focueeing on 
vhtt Bernard Goldberg* t CBS corrttpondent writing in the 
HYT, celled the Maeculinization of Loneliaeee. 

And even if «e refuee to coneider any value except thoee 
taet can bt expreeeed in dollare and cente and percentages, 
pleeee coneider thie: I an not tarried. I an, in fact* not 
even divorced. I et sitply a ten vho vante hie chencee for 
•eaningful fetherhood protected. Ho financial couneelor hee 
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eter io«ftstt4 that I should aet married, raise a foily. 
then bin mf wife ditorce to that ny Standard of Livinfl 
•ill ritt. The point it to sinple that «• tin it «ntir«ly. 
Mto toluntarily lower their economic Otai^ard of Litinfl in 
ordtr to achieve the love and affection, the feelina of 
purpose and connectedness thtt only * fanily can provide. 

, For 'that V«e/. willing t'o-pay. :For-th*tV we say/I* do. 

In tht absence of that, we need to httt hearings like these. 

And M wonder aloud «hy and how nn ctn be 10 unlovinfl. And 
we fall into our sexist asiunptions about een in aeneral and 
fathers in particular. 

Ut us recoflnite that the eost effective syiten for flettinfl 
fathers to pay child support is to honor and re-vitalize 
fatherhood itself. If fathers do not support their 
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children, ltt us not txtaint the father and what we can do 
to his. Lat us txtaint hit fatherhood, and what wa at a 
society did to it at the tiaa of ait ditorct, and what wa do 
to it tvtry day that wa regard fatbertood at an inferior 
brand of parenthood. 

^Row I will be among the firtt to admit that not all fathert 
.'. nave "a. wall-developed concept of .love for .their children** 
But I would suggest that they are a ainority whole ranks can 
be aade even taaller by a deterained effort to bolster our 
national appreciation for fatherhood. If we can elevate 
fatherhood to the lofty position aotherhood so rightly 
holds, aan will be less likely to throw it away, woaen who 
truly love their children will be less likely to interfere 
with tae father-child relationship after divorce, and judges 
will be less likely to throw the father out with the wedding 
vows. 
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Art if I My continue into tbt arena of unwed tad teenage 
prefaaaey just briefly* I would suggett that enhancing our 
national ttttta for fatherhood would taeouragt young nen to 
guard their pcocreatiwe capacity as they would gaurd the 
keys to a treasure chest. 

As things are today* however/ too aany fathers, too aany 
young- sen/- too aany young'voatn'and- too .aany aothers 'regard 
fatherhood aa a biological curiosity. 

Overall, Mr. Chaira'an* I would urge that we as a nation 

v\A- 

focus on the opportunities of fatherhood rather than^the 
obligations. Vith the opportuaities sufficiently understood 
the corresponding obligations will be happily net. 




*U then be the except*** F*t*«t~ taaa- U*-r*H? 
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la addition to tht program Mr, Levy will outlint for you, 
Mr. Chairman, I would urge you to proposa an exciting 
initiative. Kecoaaend that t atrt 1% of the federal Child 
Support budget he designated for fatherhood enhanceaent, to 
restore fatherhood to its essential place as a cherished 
national resource. 

. The/Hat ional Congress for Men/ He-. -ChaiTaair, has a bumper 
sticker that Tiae aagaxine called ailitant. It says siaply 
M My childran have a father! , M ( exclamation point). It «as 
designed as a aessage to be proclaiaed as veil by voaen as 
by sen, as veil by nothers as by fathers. It is the kind of 
aessage America needs to see sore of. 

ratherhood is a resource America cannot afford to waste. 
Fatherhood reduced to finance is wasted indeed. 



Thank you. 
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^y iganization fox tfis £nfoxczmznk of 
CfidcL <£ufifioxt, One. 

March 10, 1987 

Willi an J. Wilkins 

Staff Director and chief Counsel 

United States Senate committee on Finance 

Room SD-205 

Dirksen Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

RE j WELFARES REFORM OR REPLACEMENT? 

Dear Mr. wilklnsi ^U. 

Kindly include this written statement in the printed record of the tearing of 
February 20 on child support enforcement, lhank you. 

e$* 

The Organization for the Enforcement of Child Support, inc. (OECS) is * national QJ\ 
self-help group of volunteers, devoted to the premise that every child shall receive 
the emotional and financial support to which he is legally and morally entitled. The 
organization assists state and federal agencies in many ways. OECS began in 1979 in 
Baltimore County, Maryland, and has served people in every state and U.S. territory, 
as well as people in seven foreign countries. Governments of Turkey and Canada have ^4Sf 
corresponded with ur * as well* There are now more than 25 chapters of OECS across 
the Nation. <Jv 

Me abets of OECS have voiced their concerns about the new welfare reform proposals. OS 
We believe that substantial changes muftt be made in the welfare system as it exists 
today; not only in the routine administration of monthly grants, but also in the 
methods of determining eligibility for numerous related programs. We see the neces- 
sity for cutting the taxpayers' burdens and have always perceived the issue of non- 
support of children by non-custodial patents as a direct tax impact on the general 
public. But we also view the entire problem from a different perspective than that 
of many people who have not been closely involved. 

We believe that the united States Senate should be concerned with three major 
courses of action i 

1. To force every capable non-custodial parent to assume his/her financial 
responsibilities toward his/her 'Aildren. 

Many years ago, the Federal government found that the best way to collect income 
taxes is by automatic payroll deduction in every case where a person is employed. 
Why not use the same methods for collecting child support as have been proven effective 
in collecting income taxes? There is no better way to enforce payment of an obligation. 
For far too long, absent parents have been aware that child support payments are optional 
and only need to be paid if one wishes to do so. Even the Child Support Enforcement 
Amendments of 1984 cannot be considered a panacea. These new, stronger laws are still 
too week to be very effective. Our august lawmakers must stop bending to protect the 
obligors and do more to protect the innocent little children. Kindly review the 
attached statistical facts and quotes. 



•REPRESENTATION WITHOUT QUALIFICATION" 
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2. To prof c t tha rights w d llvss 0 f those legi timitely in need. 

Families who have been deserted by the principal wage-earners »hould not beer the 
primary burden of salf-support. APDC Bothers with teveral small children cannot be ex- 
pected to provide a decent living for their familial without the assistance of reasonable 
amounts of child support, >0 me kind of health insurance or medical assistance, and/or 
some rent and food subsidies. It is not understandable why the government should advo- 
cate payments fc,r child case costs in order to require mothers to be working and absent 
from tna homes. N* feel that children should be raieed by their own natural parents, 
rather than being removed from their homss and raised by day care workers. In dis- 
cussions with stveral day care providers, we have found the general feelings to be 
that NO ONE LOVES A CHILD LIKE ITS OHM MOTHER — EVE* THOUGH IT MAY BE CIVEH 0000 
QUALITY CARE IN A DAY CARE ENVIRONMENT.- Also, we ask that you consider the much- 
publicized casts of child sex abuse in day care settings. 

Why is society so willing to contribute to the breakdown of the remaining family 
core after the principal vage earner leaves? ttiom is bsing punished? It is, as usual, 
tha children who suffer. 

* 

Why are we going to reward the State governments for contributing to this family 
breakdown and further abuse of the innocent children? 

To stem tha tide of recurrlno and/or routine welfare, dependency. 

Tremendous efforts mwt be madt to change the system for governmental subsidization 
of periodic illegitimate births. We feel that a mother can make one mistake; but she 
should not remain eligible for a life on welfare by giving birth every five years. This 
is an area which needs complete revision — for the good of the taxpayers, the government 
agencies, and for the future of society and its values. 

Thank you for your consideration. Please do not hesitate to contact this organiza- 
tion it there are any questions or if there is need for additional information. 



Sincerely, 

^Elaine M. rromm 
National President 
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Second Husbands Alliance 
For 

Fair Treatment 
P>0. Box 403, Ellicott City, Maryland 21043 

March 10, 1987 



William J. WilJcin* 

Staff Director and Chief Counsel 

United State, senate CCittee on Finance 

Rood SD-205 

Dlrk.en Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

RE,' WELFARE: REFORM OR REPLACEMENT? 

Dear Mr. WilJcins t 

Kindly include thl. statement !» J* »-r- - «- of 

February 20 on child support enforcement. Thank you. 

M Executive Coordinator of Second -"J™*™^? ^^"ST. 'JZZZ 
I a. In a position to see other facet, of the child £ p™xeaa to which a first 

I £man ShVha. children from a previous »»*•«•• h « ^ £ ^ J " xlft wlth children 
r^noi ST/lTSS!* £ "»« « rtiia^ithout'^lma - out of love. 

Hanv will »top paying child support when 
The biggest proble. is the absent P*™*- ^, W *" out, "She has a new husband 
the stepparent enters the picture. They will use the cop ^ If the 

now, let hi. rai.e ••«". The stepfather .us t •P«^ h £ U *~ nelp e nds meet, 

mother was already employed, she «y wl £ ""J. Ly lose vital services for 

If the .other was on AFDC prior to her "f»^ r ^ nt by the State agency, 

her children. Even if there ^rviveTn and a supplemental grant was in 

tX" l Su ^ut S se^rrragrrescu.d her fro. - out of the fir, into 
the frying pan: 

» the., time, of high inflation. Ui. "-S^^Lr^p'S:^ 
unique problem. 

i« weifftw, of the children. They are de- 
At th. bottom of tath. t payiMntl> _ ^ oy 

prlved of fi.cal aupport when the ab „ tops hU child support payments, 
are deprived of fiscal aupport when the «^«« » * out into the job market and 

iTay are deprived of nurturing *caus. th elr moth.r^ust^o o ^ ^ ^ 

ST. - ^'^ru »" parental guidance. *U is *- »" 

sorts'of trouble, manifest themselves. 

».. of SHAFPT. feel that -re must bo ^ bailee ^»^» „d 

deprived by its denise. 
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Sincerely, * 



WiUiut E, Pro« 
Executive Coordinator 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO SHAFFT 



With the increasing incident of divorce, there are proportionately more second 
marriages. More and more second husbands are taking or the responsibility of ready- 
■ade families. Many are supporting a family of a previous marriage themselves, but 
unselfishly shoulder the new burden. 

A few years ago, Jerry Reed had a hit song titled "She Got the Goldmine; I got 
the Shaft !" It vas about some ":cor boy" who got caught cutting out on his wife and 
wound up in divorce court. She got the kids, the house, the car, the TV, and child 
support; he wound up with nothing. Well, I don't know what State he was divorced in, 
but it is impossible for that to happen to anybody. 

As for a woman getting the "goldmine", it is one thing to get it; another to 
work it! There are women with court orders that would let them raise their kids com- 
fortably and only have to work one job to do it. The ex-husband is in good enough 
financial shape to take the amount in stride but would rather spend the money on some 
high-priced lawyer to get him out of it. He steala from his kids to give to the richt 

Enter the new man into the woman's life. He falls in love with her and marriea 
her and takes her children into his life. He provides a home, food and other neces- 
sities for all of them AND THEY AREN'T EVEN HIS1 Their problems become his; the big- 
gest problem is child support. He isn't poor, but he sure could use a hand. Dad is 
laughing all the way to the bank and Stepdad ia the one who is getting the shaft. 

That is why there is a need for the second husbands to organize to do battle with 
the deadbeats and welshers who feel that it is not their responsibility to support 
their children. Next to "She won't let me see the kids", the excuse, "She's married 
again; let him raise 'em", is the second most used cop-out for not sending child 
support. It is up to us — the second husbands — to band together and stand behind 
our new wives and their children and all the women and children that are getting the 
shaft. 

The goal of Second Husbands Alliance For Fair Treatment — SHAFFT — is to see 
that their stepchildren and ALL children of single parents shall receive the support 
that is irrevocably theirs. SHAFFT is joining with the Organization for the Enforce- 
ment of Child Support to present a united front against the inequities suffered by 
children of many broken families — or those that never were. We are in complete 
accord with OECS, philosophically and politically. Ve must educate our constituency, 
the public and the policy makers that this problem is not just a battle of the sexes 
or contest of lawyers, but a problem of children that threatens their very survival 
— physical, mental, and emotional. 

Ve have presented our views to you. We need your comments. We need your sup- 
port — spiritual and financial. Please Join with us in this most noble cause. It 
may affect the future of your new family and the lives of millions of children 
caught up in the dilemma of unpaid child support. We say to those who will not honor 
their responsibilities: 



We are raising YOUR kids! 
We are doing YOUR job! 
YOU OWE US! 




THESU*f_ 
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IKTKODUCTIOM 

The Center for Law and Social Policy is a nonprofit public 
interest law firm whosa aajor focua ia improving tha eecurity, 
stability and salf-suf f iciancy of Aaerica's low-incoae faailias 
with childran. Tha Can tar' a goal ia to advocate, at both tha 
stata and national level, for policiaa which will ellainate 
poverty in all faailias whether headed by a aingla parant or by 
two par ants. 

In doing thia work, tha Cantar has coae to realise that both 
atata and national leaders Tariva much of thair thinking about 
low-incoae faailias froa tha lagacy of tha English Poor Laws, 
Thraa important principlas oL thasa laws have found thair way 
into Aaarican social policy. Ilul, tha poor can ba divided into 
two categories: Tha -worthy poor" ara iaPOverishad through no 
fault of thair own (e.g., tha sick and agad) or bacausa thty 
cannot find work. "Paupers," on Kh* othar hand, ara thosa who 
refuse to work. Paupars raprasant a aoral pestilence and hava to 
ba controlled, put in tha poor house* and aada to work. Secono , 
distinguishing batwaan tha "wor^; poor* and "paupere" is a 
function bast perforaed at tha local laval. Thue, edainlat ration 
of any prograa— be it coaaunity-basad or ramoval to tha poor 
housa — is bast laf t to local governaente. Finally , in ordar to 
ancouraga paopla to aaak esployaent, any walfara sysfcea haa to 
pay lass in banaf its than can ba obtainad by working. Indeed, 
conditiona of relief should ba so odious that ona would do 
anything to avoid thaa. 

Thus, until the 1930s, thara waa no national af fort to halp 
poor faailiaa. Stata and local govarnaanta established poor 
houaaa for -paupars" and triad to find jcba for tha "worthy 
poor.** Thara waa anoraoua aabivalanca about helping aingla 
aothars or aothara who had ba*n daaartad by thair huabanda. km 
philanthropiat Joaaphina Shaw Lowell, writing in ISM, put it; 

It ought to ba undaratood in avary — yiunity 
that where a aan daaarta hia wifa a»;d 
childran and naglacta his aost praaaing 
dutiaa to the* and to tha public, that thay 
will ba laft to auffar tha fata ha fcas 
praparad for thaa. ..It is a wrong and a graat 
wrong, to giva halp to tha faaily of a 
drunkard or an iaaoral wan who will not 
support thea. 

In short, aan were axpactad to work to support thair faailiaa. 
Widows, unaarrlad aothars and woaan who had baan daaartad wara 
also axpactad to taka aaployaant to support thair children. 

Eventually, states did institute Mot/ier's Pension prograas 
to s .elp single parent f eaale-headed faailias but theae. 
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consistent with Poor Law concepts were diecrationery, paid low 
benefits end meny bed work requirements etteched to them. 

The Greet Oepreeeion creeted a eurplue of labor. In part, 
to provide incentivee to deeerted Mothers with young children end 
to widowe to leave the peid lebor force/ the Sociel Security Act 
creeted AFDC. Thie federal progrem wee not eo much born out of 
altruistic concern with the plight of poor women and children as 
with the desire to give the available jobs to men. Moreover, 
while the federel government pays part of the cost, the Poor Law 
concepts that, eligibility determinations ehould be made end 
benefits lavale eet by etete or local governments was 
incorporated into the program. 

In the following decades, attitudes toward mothers working 
outside ths home ehif ted beck end forth. Ultimately, mothers 
begen to be a major pert of the labor force as it became 
neceeeery for a family to have two wage eerners in order to have 
a decent etenderd of living. 

At the eeme time, American family lew wae being 
revolutionized. Liberalization of divorce laws percipitated a 
huge increeea in the number of divorcee obteined. Chengee in 
attitude toward and the legal status of children born outside of 
marriage meda single parenthood more viable. However, it also 
greatly increeeed che number of families needing essistance in 
aetebliehing and enforcing child eupport obligetions. There 
were, however, no good support enforcement eysteme in place, both 
beceuee they were not pert of the English legal system end 
beceuea they had heretofore not been needed on a large scsle. 

Deepita theee developments, it wss slmost 30 yeara before 
work requirements were added to the AFDC progrem and 40 years 
pssssd before there wee even an attempt to eeteblieh e system for 
collecting child eupport from the ebeent perents of low-income 
children. In the meantime, no broed program wes developed to 
provide ceeh eseistsnce to two-parent families, benefits were low 
and there wae eubetentiel evidence that the eystsm wss 
adminia tared in a racially diecriminetory manner. 

Nonetheleee, critice of the system rerely focused on these 
inedequeciee . Ins teed, during the 1950s end early 1960s, they 
re-invented "paupere," this tims blaming the welfare system 
itself for creating a "culture of poverty." Stripped to its 
eeeentiele, the "culture of poverty" theory arguee that the poor 
neve different valuee, aapirationa end peychological 
cherecteristics than the rest of socisty.* These differences ere 



1 • The latest version of the culture of poverty thesis is what the 
American Knterpriee Inetitute haa incorrectly labeled e new form of 
poverty— "beheviorel dependency." 
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ll.ll l.l ?! i creatin » and Pe.rpetuatina poverty. Moreover, 
«:!!!.?! 9 !*iJT ch « r «ft«i»tics are parsed on fron generation to 
generation thus creating a permanent claaa of poor people. 

During the late 1960s and 1970s, scholars cast doubt on this 

: "s 1 :?^ rea " on "' inciudin 9 «>• «•<* \ll 

proponents based their arguments on an extreaely snail subset of 
the poor and sade sweeping generalizations fros very liaited 
data. 

More recently, using information obtained by the Panel Study 
of income Dynamics (PSXD) , a long-term study of poverty in 
America, researchers have concluded that while there is a group 
of persistently poor people in America, they are not young? 
black, inner-city ghetto residents or welfare mothers. Rather, 
one-third are elderly or live in households headed by an elderly 
man or woman; two-fifths live in households headed by a disabled 
person. Moreover, they live mainly in «» m ii towns or rural 
areas, largely in the South. 

Nonetheless, there are subgroups in the population who are 
forced to use the welfare system for long periods of time. 
Recent work suggests that uost AFDC recipients do leave the 
program within two years. One-sixth, however, remain for eight 
years or longer and 24% will eventually use AFDC for ten or more 
years. Of particular concern are young black women who enter the 
system as teenage parents. 

Evidence exists that some of this problem stems from high 
unesployment among black men. Mot only are these men poor and 
thus unable to support themselves, but they are also unable to 
support a family and thus form traditional family ties. This 
leaves young black women without potential mates, forcing them 
i?^«2 P Iii5 ff f° r out r? f - w#dlock births, single head of household 
status and, inevitably, poverty. It also forecloses marriage— 
the major avenue out of poverty for AFDC mothers. 

What all of this suggests is that it is time to give up 
notions based on antiquated English laws and develop an American 
perspective on the problem. This would involve 1) recognizing 
that failure to establish and enforce child support obligations 
is a major cause of poverty which requires national solutions; 2) 
forgetting distinctions between -paupers" and the "worthy poor" 

JSf2£ 24 tha !u P !° P w e want to work to ™PP°*t their families; 
3) understanding that there are structural barriers in our 
current economic system which prevent people from obtaining 
employment and addressing those barriers; and 4) establishing a 
uniform national system of benefits to assist both single and 
two-parent families seat their economic needs. 

The failure to adopt such an approach has meant that low- 
income families have becomo more numerous, more destitute and far 
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less self-sufficient. While poverty in two-parent families is a 
seriou* problem, poverty is especially pervasive among female- 
headed families. For minority children living in female-headed 
families the situation is unconscionable — 66.5% of all black 
children and 71% of ell Hispanic children living in such families 
are poor. 

One of the causes of this poverty is that fathers are not 
ordered to pay child support and/or do not pay the amount 
ordered. A 1983 study by the Census Bureau found that 42% of 
female-headed families had not even obteined a support agreement. 
The study further found thet only 51% of mothers who obtained a 
support order received the full amount of the meager support 
awarded and 24% received nothing. The amounts received pulled 
few out of poverty; indeed, the amounts received were extremely 
low compared to the amounts earned. 

Since most absent parents ere males whose earnings are 
higher than those of women, there are many who can and should be 
contributing to the support of their offspring. At least one 
study asserts that absent parents should be paying $16 to $24 
billion more each year in child support than they currently do. 
Such support may also make it possible for many women to secure 
income from both wages and child support sufficient to raise 
their families out of poverty. 

At the same time, the Center recognizes that foilure to 
provide child support is not the only cause of poverty in single- 
parent families. To the extent that these families are headed by 
women (and especially minority women) , the existence of sex and 
race discriminetion in the workplace, the lack of affordable 
child care and the inability to obtain health insurance all 
discourage or prevent single parents from entering the wage labor 
force, Feilure to reise the minimum wage and failure to require 
employers to provide even a Minimal package of benefits mean that 
those who do enter the labor force era still poor. 

One approach for these families is marriage or remarriage. 
With two wege earners, most families can escape poverty. 
However, given the current problems of unemployment and 
underemployment, this option is often not available. Thus, for 
both sen and women, something aust be done to expand the number 
and quality of available jobs, end job treining opportunities. 

Finally, in the short run many people need, and in the long 
run some people will require, an income maintenance system. As 
the collection of child support is improved and the availability 
of jobs expended, it may be possible to liait the number of 
families with children needing such essistence. It may also be 
possible to change the system to e different model, either by 
using the tax system more creatively or switching to e child 
support assurance system similer to the one which Wisconsin may 
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shortly implement on a pilot basis in four counties. In the 
meantime, there is a need to iaprove benefits and expand coverage 
so that both one- and two-parent families can maintain minimal 
decency when the economy cannot supply them with a job or family 
responsibilities preclude working outside the home. It is 
critical to remember the care and nurturing responsibilities of 
parents and incorporate a recognition of those responsibilities 
in any new system* It is true that 62% of married mothers with 
children now participate in the paid labor force, but less than 
one-third work full-time year round. Thus, even if working 
mothers are the norm, full-time working mothers are not. And, if 
married mothers do not work full-time year round, can single 
mothers legitimately be expected to do so and still have time to 
be good parents? As Theresa Funicello, addressing the plight of 
single mothers, has poignantly expressed it: 



The not-so-supermom has a job at Chock- 
Pull-o'-Nuts bustling on her feet all day, 
and then returns home and bustles some more. 
While dad isn't there to add to the laundry, 
neither is he there to defray the cost of a 
washing machine or to take out the garbage. 
He also can't help with the kids in even the 
most minor of ways* The not-so-supermom has 
an additional problem* Unless she has a 
trusted relativo or friend who will take care 
of her children, she must entrust her small 
child to the cheapest alternative, and her 
slightly older child to the mercy of the 
neighborhood* Her self-respect may be higher 
than the welfare mother's, but that can go 
down the tubes quickly if the local junkies 
take an interest in her son, or the bargain 
babysitter turns out to be a child molester* 



Before discussing specific steps which should be taken, 
however, the Center wishes to underscore one essential point: a 
strategy which combines better child support enforcement with 
better job opportunities and a more adequate income maintenance 
system will work to end poverty in families with children. No 
one Piece alone will do it . Moreover, the three elements must be 
implemented in such a way that they reinforce one another, not 
work at cross-purposes as so many individual policies often seem 
to do* 

The Center believes it .is no accident that Massachusetts, 
which pioneered the innovative BT choices employment and training 
program, has gone on to develop, and will shortly implement, a 
child support enforcement strategy which complements the jobs 
strategy* It is not unplanned that Wisconsin's support 
enforcement plan also includes a work expanse offset for 
custodians based on hours worked to help them combine employment 
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with family responsibilities. Such comprehensive thinking should 
also be incorporated into federal strategies. 

CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT 

Before developing a child support system, it is important to 
articulate the principles on which such a system should be based. 
We believe the following are appropriate: 

1. Every child has two parents. Both are responsible for the 
financial well-being of the child. Once both parents accept this 
responsibility, government's role is to e) assist them in doing 
so; and b) supplement their efforts, if necessary. 

2. For children in single-parent families, government must have 
in piece an affective and efficient system for establishing 
paternity (if necessary), and securing support from the child's 
absent parent. 

3. Both absent and custodial parents should be assisted in 
fulfilling their obligation to their children by being eligible 
for education, training and support services necessary to make 
them employable, 

4. Once employed, absent parents should be required to 
contribute according to their ability. Government should 
supplement this payment, if necessary, for the child to live in 
minimal decency. 

At the current time, government attempts to fulfill its 
responsibility by providing child support enforcement services 
under the IVD system and supplemental or substitute payments 
through the IVA (AFDC) system. Both of these systems are greatly 
flawed. 

The IVD system has two major flaws. First, it is a federal 
system superimposed upon 51 different state systems, while the 
1984 Amendments to the Child Support Enforcement Act attempt to 
bring some uniformity to the system, there is still enormous 
variation between the states on how things actually work. This 
creates particular problems in interstate enforcement. But that 
is not the only place where problems related to state law emerge. 
In paternity, there are still states where fathering a child out- 
of-wedlock is a crime; where the only wey to establish paternity 
is through the criminel process; where there is no simple 
procedure for voluntary acknowledgment of paternity. In many 
cases, this makes the process more acrimonious and costly than it 
needs to be. This, in turn, makes states hesitant to put 
resources into paternity establishment. 

While Congress might rightly hesitate to federalize family 
law at this point in time, there are steps which could be taken 
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to tase at least the interstate enforcement and paternity 
establishment problems this year. The federal Office of Child 
Knf orcement (ocsb) has issued proposed regulations which may help 
in clearing up some of the interstate problems. However, these 
regulations have not yet appeared in final form. Moreover, given 
OCSB's less than impressive oversight of the implementation of 
the 1984 Amendments, it would be a mistake to assume that there 
will be a swift end to the problems. Congress should hold 
oversight hearings this summer to inquire about the success of 
these new interstate efforts. If progress is not forthcoming, 
then a special section should be added to the Title IVD outlining 
exactly how interstate cases are to be handled. 

In addition, Congress should act in the paternity area, 42 
U,S,C, 1666(a)(5) of the law should be amended to require that 
states, in addition to allowing the establishment of paternity of 
any child prior to the child's 18th birthday, have available and 
use a civil procedure for establishing paternity in contested 
cases and a simple declaration system for establishing paternity 
in uncontested cases. At the same time, 42 U.S.C, S655 should be 
amended to provide states with special incentives to establish 
paternity in contested cases and/or to completely federalize the 
cost of blood tests and appointed counsel for indigent defendants 
in contested paternity actions. 

Another step which should be taken at this time involves 
wage withholding. At the present time, states are required to 
have wage withholding available as a remedy when an absent parent 
falls into 30 days of arrears. The simple fact is that at that 
point harm has already been done. Moreover, the process for 
getting the withholding in place can take another 3-4 months. 
If, on the other hand, 'ncorne withholding were a part of every 
order from the beginning, arrears would not accumulate and 
lengthy waits for enforcement would not occur. 

This, at least, is the theory behind Texas' and 
Massachusetts' new laws as well as the experiment being conducted 
in Wisconsin. It is too early to tell whether the theory works 
es well in practice as on paper. Texas' law is only one year 
old; Massachusetts is not effective until July 1987; Wisconsin 
has partially implemented its law, but it is not fully 
operational. A federal mandate that withholding occur in all 
cases at the time an order is entered may, therefore, be 
premature. However, it may be wise to provide financial 
incentives to states to experiment with the concept and evaluate 
its utility, in preparation for a broader mandate, if one is 
appropriate. 

The problem of superimposing federal law on state law is 
only one flaw in the IVD system, however. The second is that the 
system itself is not universal. In nearly every state, there are 
three classes of people: 1) AFDC recipients who must use the IVD 
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system? 2) those who can afford to usa tha private legal system 
and thus have no contact with IVD; and 3) low- and moderate- 
income people who cannot afford private counsel, are not AFDC 
recipients, and would like to use the IVD system. This 
trifurcation yields a system which does not treat all people 
equally. The inequality is based on income and the result not 
surprisingly, is second-class system for the poor and middle 
class . 

The consequences are predictable. Despite the 1984 
Amendments, non-AFDC recipients do not yet have equal access to 
the IVD system. Some do not even know the system exists: others 
are at the bottom of the state's priority list. For AFDC 
recipients, the situation is also grim. While nominally in the 
system, the quality of service available to them is often very 
low. in some states they may try to proceed on their own, but in 
many they cannot, either because they lack resources or are 
forbidden by state interpretation of tha AFDC assignment law. 
Thus, time and time again paternity is not established or support 
not pursued for AFDC children by the IVD system, end their 
parents era helpless to do anything* about it. 

Ultimately, a universal system in which all people 
participated would be better funded, better staffed and more 
efficient. In the meantime, there are two areas where Congress 
might act to improve the ef fectivensss of the existing system. 

First , all IVD cases would be better handled if every state 
hed an automated clearinghouse or central registry system. 
The Child Support Enforcement Amendments of 1984 mandate that the 
stetes have a variety of tools available to establish and enforce 
support obligations. These tools are meaningless, however, 
unless tha state hes e coherent information system in place which 
cen 1) locete absent parents; 2) identify whether en ebsent 
parent is employed or owns property; end 3) maintain accurate 
payment records so thet enforcement cen be undertaken in e timely 
manner. The best way to insure thet this will happen is to have 
e centrel registry or clearinghouse. 

Effective July 1, 1981, Congress gave states the option of 
establishing such a cleeringhouse, 42 U.S.C. 5654(16), and 
receiving 90% of federal match for the cost, 42 U.S.C. 
1655(a)(1)(B). As of October 1, 1986, 27 stetes had enected 
legislation authorizing some form of centrel registry; according 
to OSCE, 33 states had received approval and funding for such 
systems. However, it is unclear how meny are actually operating. 
Beceuse accurate information is so vital to the proper 
functioning of the remedies envisioned by the 1984 Amendments, 
states should be mandated to establish and use an automated 
cleeringhouse system. Congress should elso authorize the 
continuation of the 90% match funds in current lew, not cut back 
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on this monsy ss suggested by the Administration in ite budget 
and testimony. 

Sscond. msjor improvsmsnt would occur if OCSE established 
minimum at effing standards for at ate and local IVD offices. The 
lack of much standards is a msjor resaon why non-AFDC clienta sre 
not asrved and AFOC clisnta are badly aerved. 

Pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 1652(a), the Secretary of HHS is 
supposed to set stsndards for state IVD programs "as he 
determines to be necesssry to assure that such programs will be 
effective. » The Secretary is alao required to establiah minimum 
organizational and staffing requirements for state IVD agencies. 
To fulfill this mandate, the Secretary iasued regulstions at 45 
C.F.R. 1303. Sections 303.2 through 303.15 describe the duties 
at ate snd/or local IVD sgenciea are to undertake. Section 
303.2(b) then says the state IVD agency muat hsve "sufficient 
staff to csrry out its enumerated dutiea. Section 303.20(c) 
says the stete or local agency providing direct aervicee muet 
elao hsve "sufficient stsff" to carry out ita dutiee. Finally, 
Section 303.20(f), seys states muat have "sufficient numbers" of 
sttorneye, investigators and support staff for an effective 
program. Theee regulationa have not been revieed eince 1982. To 
mske the 19S4 Amendments work and to ineure that aervices are 
provided to non-AFDC clisnta, HHS must be directed to set 
specific staffing standsrda with precise numbere for all 
categories of workera in both state and local IVD system. 

IMPROVING P UBLIC BENEFITS 

As with child support enforcement, a discussion of public 
benefits improvements should start with a etatement of 
principles. The Center suggests the following: 

1. All families whether headsd by one or two par ante should be 
sligible to ssek help whsn it is needed. 

2. Those whoee need stems from unemployment, underemployment or 
employment which doss not provide suf f icisnt income to lift their 
families out of poverty ehould be eeeieted along with those whose 
nssd stsms from physical or mental diaability or family 
responsibility which precludes thsir psrticipstion in ths paid 
labor force. 

3. Public benefite ehould be aufficient to maintain a family in 
dignity. 

Legislation can be passed this year which requires all 
states to covsr two-parent families who mset the income end 
assets test of their AFDC progrsms. At the same time, the 100 
hour ml* found st 45 C.F.R. I233.101(s) (1) (i) and the 
requirsmsnt of prior work force sttschment found st 45 C.F.R. 
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1233.100(a) (3) (iii) should be aboliehed and tha atatuta emended 
ao that unemployed and underemployed paranta aa wall aa working 
parente with vary low income a could participate in both AFDC and 
Medicaid. Thia would alao ameliorate tha affact of tha 
contraction of tha unemployment inauranca program which haa laft 
many familiee without caah aupport to moot baaic naada. 

Broadening eligibility should ba accompanied by aatabliahing 
a minimum banafit level. Currently, AFDC benefite lavale are far 
below the poverty line* In half of the eta tee, they are leee 
than 50% of the poverty line* The typical atate offered a 
benefit equal to 41% of the poverty line— $379 a aonth <$4,550 a 
year) for a faaily of four. Including food ataapa doee not bring 
AFDC faailiee up to the poverty line (except in Aleeka) ; in half 
of the states, the combined benefits sre below three-quarters of 
the poverty line. Even more appalling has been the precipitioue 
decline in the purcheeing power of AFDC. In the typicel state, 
benefits ere now 33% lower than in 1970, after adjuatment for 
infletion. 

In the long run, the epproech euggeeted by the American 
Public Welfare Aeeocietion to eetablish a faaily living atandard 
in eech stete aekee eenee* In tha short term, aech state should 
ba required to pey combined AFDC and Food Stamp benefite equal to 
its standard of need in FY 1988. This would eubetantially 
increeee benefite in 14 states.* Then each etata ahould be 
required to updete ite s tender d of need and required to pay the 
full etenderd by FY 1989* This could be accompliahed by amending 
42 U..S.C. 1602(e) (23). 

In conjunction with thie etep, improvemente ehould be made 
in the implementation of the child eupport dieregerd authorized 
et 42 U.S.C. 11602(a)(8) (vi) and 657(b)(1). The amount of income 
available to single-parent AFDC familiee could be increeeed up to 
$50 per month if the dieregerd were properly adminiatered. 
Moreover, e reliable child support disregard would provide an 
incentive to both cuetodial and ncncuatodial parente in 
aatabliahing and enforcing eupport oblige tione. 

Unfortunately, states do not like the $50 dieregerd beceuee 
they believe it is difficult to edminieter end reducea their 
reimbursement for AFDC paid out. They therefore have tried a 
variety of ways to sabotage it. Among them are 1) not pureuing 
parente with ordere of $50 or leee because only the cuetodien 
would benefit from collection; 2) deleying logging in collectione 
so that, for example, a May payment is not recorded until June, 
end then denying the $50 dieregerd beceuee the payment ie not 



*. Alabama, Arizona, District of Columbia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Morth Carolina, Ohio, Penneylvania , Texee, Utah, 
Vermont, Weehington end Meet Virginia. 
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"currant support;" and 3) in interstate cases, holding payments 
im the obligor's state and than forwarding then quarterly to the 
custodian's state so that they are all considered payments on 
arrears, again denying the $50 disregard* 

OCSI has basically condoned thin, taking the position that 
all they are required to do is audit the states every three years 
aad impose penalties it problems are found through the audit* 

Legislation requiring the states to increase the AFOC grant 
of every recipient for whom there is a child support order should 
be enacted* The burden would then be on the state to meke 
collection with which to reimburse itself* If it decided not to 
collect orders of less than $50, it would bear the burden not the 
family* If it did not collect or log in the payments on time, 
that Would no longer matter to the family* 

SMFLOYMIHT OPPOMOWITIKg 

Anyone who works with low-income parents recognizes their 
overwhelming desire to be able to perticipate in the paid labor 
system as the primary means of supporting their families* The 
real question is how to tap into this desire and make peid labor 
a real option for those who wish it, whether they are currently 
receiving public benefits or not* Again, a statement of 
principles is helpful: 

1« The goal of any education, employment or training program 
for low-income paople should be to raise family income above the 
poverty line* 

2. All low-income psople should be offered the same 
opportunities to participate in government-sponsored educetion, 
employment and training programs* Programs for the AFDC 
population should not ba separate from those offered to other 
groups such as the unemployed, underemployed or dislocated 
workers* 

3* The financing and incentives of any program offered should 
encourage participation by the most severely disadvantaged and 
not be limited just to those who are eesiest to serve* Speciel 
emphasis should be placed on assistance to those with literacy 
deficiencies, low- job skills and no previous employment* All 
opportunities should be equally available to men and women* 

4* The primary barrier to low-income people obtaining jobs that 
will lift their families out of poverty is a lack of basic 
educational attainment* Thus, the first step in any program 
should be to insure that the participant obtains basic math and 
literacy skills through a high school degree or an equivalent 
skills training program* 
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.* ■•cond »ajor barriar to low-incoaa paopla obtaining joba 
which will lift thair faailiaa out of povarty ia aax and raca 
diacrimination in tha workforca, Jtanawad aaphaaia auat ba placad 
on tha anforcaatmt of civil righta lawa, on anding aax- 
aagr.flttion in tha workforca and aatabliabing pay aquity. 

6. A third »ajor barriar to low-incoaa paopla obtaining joba 
which will lift thair faailiaa out of povarty ia tha lack of 
affordable haalth car a covcraga and dapandant car a, Univeraal 
accaaa to affordabla haalth cara and dapandant cara auat 
tharafora ba a priority in any naw initiative. 

7. Bayond providing aducation and inauring tha availability of 
haalth cara and child cara* govarnaant haa a rola in proviuxng or 
aubaidiiiag job training. Any training offered, however, ahould 
ba joba which: 

a, ara actually availabla in tha aconoay; 

b. do not track paopla on tha baaia of aaxual or racial 
stereotypes; 

c, have longavity; 

d. hava wagaa which will provida an incoaa abova povarty; 
a. provida fringa banafita; end 

t. do not diaplaca workara in tha axiating privata or 
public workforca, 

8. Tha reeponaibility for aaauring that job training aarvicaa 
ara providad to AFDC racipianta ahould ba claarly placad within a 
aingla atata agancy to ainiaize confusion* duplication and 
buraaucratic delay. All aarvicaa ahould ba pariodically 
avaluatad taking into account both tha iaaadiata raaulta and tha 
long- 1 ara ml facta on tha aconoaic eecurity, atability and eelf- 
aufficiancy of tha faaily. 

9. In regard to AFDC racipianta, bafora participation in 
aducation or job training ia raquirad 

a. an individual aaaaaaaant ahould ba undartakan which 
conaidara both parental naada and parantal 
raaponaibilitiaa for tha nutura and cara of childran; 

b. child cara, attandant cara, tranaportation or othar 
nacaaaary aupport aarvicaa ara providad; 

c. atapa ara takan to inaura that tha participant will not 
auffar a loaa of incoaa aa a raault of participation; 
and 
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d. volunteers wishing to participate in the offered 
programs are no longer available* 

10* To ancouraga AFDC recipients to antar the paid labor force, 
tha banafit raductiona rataa in AFDC abound ba lowered and 
applied to all applicants and racipianta add tha Sarnad Income 
Tax Credit should ba adjuatad for family siza and disragardad in 
calculating eligibility and benefits in government banafit 
programs • 

We raaliza that tha kind of program which thasa principles 
require cannot ba implemented without substantial naw rasourcas 
and considerable restructuring of the AFOC and job training 
systems* That is not going to happen this year. Tarn discussion 
of welfare** to-work programs, however, offers en opportunity thet 
may not coma of ten— the opportunity to break from the limited end 
counterproductive efforts of the past* 

Ids ad on extensive research, 9 we now know: 

—■oat welfare recipients will find jobs on their own 
and do not need work programs, job search or work 
experience to stimulate their return to the work force; 

— those who have never been married when they began 
receiving APDC, dropped out of high school, have no 
recent work experience, or entered AFOC when they were 
very young or their youngest child was less than three 
years old, are likely to ba long-term recipients end to 
heve the greatest barriers to employment; 

—those who cen ba helped the most by education, job 

training and work experience are those with the greatest 
berriers to employment; 

— to help those with the greatest barriers requires 
intensive efforts which cost money and which focus on 



• . The recent OAO report, Wotr AMD WILT ARK: Current AFDC 
Work Programs and Implications for Federal Folicv . Jenuery 19S7 
summarizes much of the recent literature and findings* The 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation findings are reported 
generally in Oueron, Judith, Reforming Welfare With Work , 
February 1917* A thorough review of training programs end 
research findings is found in Orfield, Gary and Slessarev, 
Xelene, Job Training Under th a Maw Federalism. 1916* A summery 
of the data on long-term recipients is found in "Welfare Dynamics 
and the Nature of Need," Greg J* Duncan and Saul D* Hoffman, Data 
Journal , Vol* 6, No* 1 (Spring/Summer 1916)* 
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upgrading basic skills and providing essentiel supportive 
services; 

—left elone, aoet stetes will eaphesize those with less 
serious employment barriers and meke few af forts to assist 
those who need aore intensive end expensive assistance; 

— dey cere must be aede eveileble if the aost disedventaged 
era to be effectively assisted; end, 

— low-wege employment will not result in long-term geinful 
employment unless the family has other income end the 
family* s needs for day cere end heelth cere coverege 
era met* 

Thaae steps cost money, if little cr no new money is 
eveilable, then it will be necessary, indeed essential, to terget 
whet resources are available at those for whom intervention end 
essiatence can make a long-term difference. 

Federal financial incentives nhould be utilized to encourage 
stetes to (1) provide concrete end effective essistence to the 
moat disadvantaged recipients end (2) produce aeesureable long- 
term results. Such aasistence should specif icelly include 
remedial educetion, besic skills training or essisting AFDC 
recipients to obtain high school or poat~secondery degrees or 
their equivalents. Finenciel incentives could include greeter 
federel shere percentages, return of eome federel aevings to 
states, end funds earmarked for the hardest to serve. 

However, until we know more about whet is effective end 
until studies ere done of eome of the stetewide eaployaent- 
treining programs such as Massachusatts IT, Celifornie GAIN, end 
Michigan' a HOST, we ahould leeva the meens by which stetes reech 
these goele up to the stetes. At the same time, stetes should be 
specifically encoureged to limit programs to a few geogrephic 
ereet end not to expand them until they heve proven successful; 
to use existing job training programs, auch as the Job Treining 
Fertnership Act (JTPA) , end other experienced job treining 
programs elreedy operating within states; end to use coaaunity- 
besed organizations who ere engeged in job treining or educetion. 
Federal barriera, such as the duel responsibility between the 
Depertment of Labor and Heelth end Humen Resources for the WIN 
program, should be eliminated. 

No eaplojment training will be effective unless funds for 
child cere ere provided end child cere providers increased. In 
Massachusetts, for exemple, epproximetely helf of the El 5 funds 
ere used to pey for child cere. The CAO report end nuaerous 
other studies have found thet child cere is the aejor berrier to 
perticipetion in education, skills, job treining end other 
employment preperetion programs. It ia essentiel, therefore, to 
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pa re it and encourege states to use funds for employment training 
en child care as wall as incraasa other funding for child cere. 
»cme caution is necessory, however. Expanding avail abla child 
cara cannot ba accomplished overnight. And assisting recipients 
with child cara could become a major problem if such assistance 
results in utilisation of child cara arrangements which do not 
proviCe for stability and quality of cere?. 

Finally, employment treining programs will be successful 
only if health cara and child care ere continued during 
employment. These criticel services ere not provided in most 
jobs available to AFDC recipients* Thus, transitional provisions 
must ba made by government to essure continuing child care and 
heelth cere during the initiel yfttrs of employment. While 
Medicaid permits stetes to cover heelth cere for AFDC recipients, 
these stete options could ba mede sendetory and increesed for 18 
months or longer, and new stete options created for providing 
continued coverages for periods thereefter. Any new employment- 
training legislation should make funds explicitly iveilabla for 
child care and permit stetes to extend child care coverage, 
possibly using sli ding-fee schedules, for several years after a 
family leaves AFDC for employment. 

Two other ateps are necefcsery to improve opportunities for 
low-income families to etitar fche labor force. First, the AFDC 
income disregerd provisions should be modified to eliminate the 
doller-for-dollar reductions in benefits for earnings and to 
apply the same rules to ell recipients and eppj :,cent*. The 
existing provisions creete different disregerds depending on how 
long the AFDC recipient is working end tpply no disregerds to 
applicants. This step would ancourege employment end provide 
increased benefits to AFDC families that work. It would el.ro 
eliminete disparities in tax rates batween poor working welfere 
mothers end other worfcere and simplify welfera administration. 
Second, the Kerned Income Tax Credit should ba adjusted for 
family size end disregarded in calculating AFDC and food stamp 
eligibility. 

Until sufficient funds ere epproprieted for effective 
employment, educe t ion and vocationel training programs and 
critical child care, heelth cara and other support end trensition 
services, the worst possible steos w~uld be to legislete 
mandatory requirements that will enr d limited money over the 
entire AFDC population . Specifically, it would be folly to 

— impose work requirements on ell AFDC recipients; 

—set up perf orsence stenderds thet limit or rely primerily 
on meesuring job placements or short-term eernings gains. 
Such stendards will encourage stetes to produce immadiete 
results with little impect on the hardest to serve. We 
heve substentiel doubts about using output performence 
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standards which include other criteria because of the lack 
of existing data and the difficulties of objective 
Measurement* Until these problems are adequately solved, 
it is possible to utilize other objective measures such 
as number of long-tern dependents served; 

"limit the services that are to be provided to job search 
i or direct placement. These are the least inexpensive and 

i less useful services that could be provided to the most 

I severely disadvantaged with the greatest barriers to 

! employment* 

Not only will such steps have no significant effect on long-term 
welfare recipients but they will again be used to show that 
social programs do not work and will thus discredit the entire 
endeavor. 

\ 

I Our proposals for voluntary programs are based on the 

effectiveness of the programs in Massachusetts and a number of 
o~her states and four pragmatic concerns. 

First , mandatory programs cannot be effectively implemented 
and targeted on the most severely disadvantaged without 
substantial resource commitments. Such resource commitments are 
unlikely in the near future. Mandatory programs without 
significant new funds will primarily, if not exclusively, utilize 
job search and other employment preparation techniques that will 
not have any significant impact on long-term welfare recipients 
(who need more intensive assistance, particularly in acquiring 
basic skills). Moreover, mandatory programs with limited funds 
will increase the pressures on states to provide minimum child 
care assistance or encourage arrangements which will not last and 
which provide care of questionable quality. 

Second , employers do not want to train or hire employees who 
are forced to participate and who are not motivated to work. 
Employers want to hire those who will work hard. Employers do 
not want to train new employees unless they will stay employed. 
Those with the most severe employment barriers are the most 
difficult to train and the least likely to remain in the 
workforce for any substantial time. {Their ability to stay 
employed is also directly related to the availability of health 
and stable child care arrangements.) It is particularly 
important, therefore, that those who are referred for job 
training and employment have the necessary motivation, skills and 
available child care. Mandatory programs do not meet these 
essential conditions. 

Third , mandatory programs create disincentives for states to 
utilize their staff effectively in assisting AFOC recipients 
become ready for employment. An effective program requires staff 
to carry out thorough individual assessments, help broker 
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critical services, help arrange suitable education or training, 
and assist the recipient to overcome attitudinal problems. 
Making * program mandatory relieves the state of these 
responsibilities and places them solely or primarily on the 
recipient. 

Finally , a mandatory program requires the development and 
implementation of a system of sanctions and procedural 
protections for recipients. These are costly to operate, 
«inf^Vw ^IJ"* 1 *' -abject to arbitrary decisionmaking, and 
generally disruptive of relationships between the welfare, 
education or training personnel end the recipient. 

Worries about state inaction can be addressed without 
imposing mandatory programs, a voluntary program can b: coupled 
with financial incentives and even requirements on states to 
engage in effective outreach end program proselytization to 
encourage volunteers to participate. « 

As you consider these issues we urge you to think 
practically. If requirements »ust be imposed, impose them only 
to the degree they are consistent with program capacity to 
enhance employability and self-sufficiency. Thus, requirements 
tor registration, assessment, completion of education, or 
participation in existing end available programs amy have an 
appropriate role. General work requirements, mandates for all to 
engage in job search, requirements that all somehow enter job 
training or accept employment and required participation in 
workfare programs that are not structured to the needs of an 
individual recipient are beyond the practical capacity of most 
states to deliver, create problems for employers, ere costly to 
administer and have little effect on improving the immediate or 
long-term employability of those recipients with the greatest 
need for assistance. And those existing programs, particularly 
the Community Work Experience Program (CWBP) , that do not produce 
beneficial results and which result in harrassment of the poor 
should not be continued. 



4 . There has been much talk about . a contract between the 
states and the recipient with mutual obligations. The American 
Public Welfare Association and National Governors* Associatiou 
call it a social contract. This notion has several positive 
aspects that should not be dismissed out of hand. However, the 
terminology is confusing because what is suggested is that 
recipients, as well as the state, could enforce the contract. 
Until the state is prepared and has sufficient funding to deliver 
on its side of the bargain, it is deceptive and unrealistic to 
talk about mutual obligations that are mutually enforceable. And 
it is improper to call the imposition of mutual obligations a 
contract if the only enforcement on the recipient side is to be 
freed from obligation. 
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CONCLUSION 

Your subcoamittee and the Congresa h«a an opportunity that 
may not coaa again for another generation. If you atart with 
workable and practical approachae that can achieve succeaa, you 
can build for a poaitiva future. If you attempt too much, if you 
impose new programs without aufficiant funding, if you ruah to 
implement new ideaa that have not beeu teeted, you will set back 
the effort to improve the lives of the AFDC poor. Our 
suggestions can be implemented in this Congress end will set the 
framework for continued incremental reforms in the future. We 
welcome the opportunity to join with you in making a difference 
to those recipients of AFDC who have the bleakest prospects for 
economic security and self-sufficiency. 
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